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1866. 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, a 


READ AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING ON THE 28TH May, 


Ta Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows the 
customary Annual Report of the financial state and general progress 
of the Society. 


Members—The number of Fellows has again been largely 
increased during the year. Since the last Report 157 new Members 
have been elected, namely, 151 Ordinary (of whom 19 have paid 
their life compositions), 1 Honorary, and 5 Honorary Corresponding, 
But during the year the Society has lost 81 Fellows, five of whom 
were Honorary Corresponding: 57 have been lost by death, 22 by 
resignation, and 2 have been removed by order of the Couneil, 
The total number on the list at the end of April was 2089 Ordi- 


nary, 4 Honorary, and 63 Honorary Corresponding Members, 


At the same date last year the number of Ordinary Members 
was 1997, and in the previous year ( 1864) 1907. 


#inances.—The Balance-sheet (Appendix A) shows that the 
receipts (exclusive of balance in hand) exceeded the estimate by 
the sum of 3027. 18». 3d., and that the expenditure has fallen short 
of the estimated amount by 3052. 15s.7d. In consequence of these 


a * 
= 


favourable results, the Council have been enabled to add LODO, cn 


India 5 per Cents. to the funded property, notwithstanding the 
large sum of 800/. spent in expeditions ; but the anticipated balance 


vi Royal Geographical Society. « 


in hand has been thereby reduced to 991. 4s. 10d. The Society's 
meome was, in 1865, 49052. 8s. dd, and in 1864 49770. Bs. bel. 
The expenditure in 1865 was 43072. 4s. 5d, and in 1564 
36471, 7s. 10d. The increase in the expenditure last year is 
accounted for by the large sum spent in the promotion of expe- 
ditions. 

The funded property of the Society now amounts to 18,5001, 
11,5007. of which are invested in New 3 per Cents. and 20001. in 
India 5 per Cents.; 10007. have been added since December 31, 
1865, the end of the financial year. This sum exceeds by 500/ 
the total amount of life compositions of living compounders, the 
number of whom on the 30th of April last was 520. In 1864, as 
may be seen in the Council Report of that year, the reserved Fund 
fell short of the life compositions by nearly 20004, notwithstanding 
the reat improvement effected during the same year. ‘The sound 
condition which the monetary affairs of the Society have now 
attained is due chiefly to the vigilance of the Finance Committee 

» throughout the last three years. 

A legacy of 4000/7. has been bequeathed to the Society by 
bne of its members, the late Benjamin Oliveira, Esq. The be- 
quest formed one of several left to various metitutions, and the 
personal estate of the testator not sufficing to pay the whole in 
full, the executors filed a bill in Chancery with a view to the 
equitable apportionment of the assets. The solicitors to the 
executors having selected, from the number of legatees, the Royal 

Geographical Society to defend the suit, the Council were recom- 
mended by their legal advisers to appear in it, and they are now 
informed that there is good prospect of an early and favourable 
adjudication. 

a system of monthly examination of the accounts by the 

inance Committee, established in 1864, has been continued 
throughout the year, and all bills due by the Society are paid at 
the next monthly meeting following their presentation. As will be 
scen in the Balance-sheet (Appendix A), the accounts have been 
audited to the end of the year 1665; they have also been examined 
to the end of April in the present year, a 
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STATEMENT showing the Prozresa 


STATEMENT showing the Recerrra and Ex- 
of the [NvestMunts of the 


PENEIToRE of the Society from the Year | 





















1854 | 1662 14 5 
In 1800 a Treasury Grant of 25001. for the | 1855 |. 1662 14 10 2000 
East African Expedition received. 1856 | 2216 4 10 | 2600 
1857 | 2504 410) S000 
| 3888 20 410) S000 
| 1859 Set 410) 4000 
4011 2 4) 4500 
S89 410 | 6000 


1860 | 
1861 | 
1st2 
TSig | 
Istt 10365 7 4 11500 
|. [865 Lids 12 4 |12500 


* Of which 10001. is India 5 per Cents, 
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1845 to the Slat Dec, 1865, | Society from the Year"1622 
to the Slat Dee. 1865, 
sites | 
Amounts Amor 
Fi i (a: 
Expenditure, || ° purchased. 
d. |) s. d. 
Ll Oo 0 6 
6 0 Oo 
10 oOo 
7 | Oo O 
; i 0 
q 0 
3 0 oO 
1 | 18 0 0 
1 | 0 0 
9 | 18 0 0 
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Arrears.—Since the last anniversary the subject of arrears of 
subscription has been carefully inquired into by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and they have now recommended to the Council that 
Clause 4, Chap. 1V., of the Regulations, which requires the removal 
from the list of Fellows of all those who are defaulters for three 
years be put in force against those who shall not have paid ‘eir 
arrears by the let of August next.* 


* 
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As subscriptions sometimes fall in arrear on Members leaving 
England, it is recommended to all who are going abroad and wish 
to retain their connection with the Society, to leave with the Becre- 
taries a standing order on their Agents for the payment of their 
subscriptions, forms of which can be obtained at the Society's 


PrOOmMSs, 


Free-list—The Council have considered that it would advance 
the interests of the Society to admit a very limited number of 
gentlemen to the Fellowship who, although distinguished for their 
services to Geography and desirous of belonging to the Society, 
haye not the means to enable them to do so. They have, there- 
fore, to submit to the Meeting a new Clause, proposed to be added 
to Chap. IT. of the Regulations, which, if approved of, will empower 
them to remit the usual payments in these cases. 


Publications.—The Council have great satisfaction in announcing 
that the volume of the Journal has this year been issued at a much 
earlier date than has been the case for many years past, having 
been published on the 9th of April, It comprises an average 
number of important memoirs, and the attention of Fellows is 
especially directed to the valuable series of original Maps that it 
contains, some of which have been compiled after much research 
and at considerable cost. 

The 3th volume of Proceedings has also been completed and 
delivered to the Members since the last anniversary, and three 
parts of the 10th volume, containing the Reports of the Meetings 
of oe present Session down to the 12th of March, have been 
iss 

The Council have again the pleasure of reporting an increase in 

“he sale of publications during the past seth the amount being 
124/. 4s. 4d. In the year 1864 the total sales were 1057. 19s. 7d. 
and in 1863 652. 8s. 8. 


_ Library.—406 volumes of Geographical and other works have 
been added to the Library since the last Report, 39 of which were 
The re-arrangement of the Library undertaken on the comple- 

™ tronlof the Catalogue last year is nearly finished, and ats 
facilities are now afforded to those Members who wish to make use 
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of this large collection of Geographical works for the purpose of 
research. ‘The Library Committee have in contemplation the ex- 
penditure of the sum of 100/., voted by the Council the previous 
year for additions to the Library, and invite Members to propose 
such books as they may deem necessary to be acquired, by inscribing 
their titles in the Recommendation Book kept for this purpose in 
the Library. 


Map-Collection.—The accessions to this department since the 
last anniversary have been above the average, consisting of 2109 
sheets of Maps and Charts, 9 Atlases, and 7 Diagrams. 

The Map-room continues to be visited by a large number of 
Fellows, travellers, and the general public, for the purpose of Son- 
sulting the collectiun. 

The following accessions deserve especial notice :— 

1636 sheets of the Ordnance Maps of Great Britain and Irelatd, 
on various scales, Presented by the Topographical Office. 

63 Charts. Presented by the Admiralty. 

46 Maps, on 106 sheets, of the India Survey, presented by the 
India Office through Colonel Thuillier, Surveyor-General 
of India, 

9 Sheets of the Topographical Map, and 

» Sheets of the Geological Survey of Sweden. Presented by 
the Swedish Government. 

6 Sheets of the large Topographical Map of Denmark. Pre- 
sented by the Danish Government. 

7 Sheets of the Basin of the Amur. Presented by M. Schwartz. 

94 Charts. Presented by the French Minister of Marine. 

Atlas of Queensland. Presented by the Governor of Queens- 
land, 

Atlas and Maps of the United States of Columbia, Presentedl 

_by the Grand General T. C. de Mosquera. 

Raaz's Relief Atlas, on 4 sheets, in photolithography. 

4iegler's Hypsometrical Map of Switzerland, Presented by the 
Author. 

Kiepert and Lepsius’ Maps of the Nile Valley. Presented by 
Dr. Kiepert. 

Kiepert’s Russia in Europe. Presented by Dr. Kiepert. 


G Sheets of Map of Eastern Europe. Presented by Dr, Peter- ° 


Thanh. 


Nordenskiold's Chart of Spitzbergen. Presented by the Author. 


LJ 





_ Papers of the unfortunate Vogel. 


_ the estimate for the currept+year's expenses, 


i 
x Royal Geographical Society.  , 
Richardson's Survey Route of Jardine’s Expedition. Presented 
by the Governor of Queensland, 


@ Sheets of the Official Survey of the Argentine Republic. Pre- 
sented by Don Saturnino Salas, Hon. Corr. Mem. n.¢.s. 

MS. Survey Map of the River Puriis. Presented by W. 
Chandless, Esq., M.A. 


Large Diagrams.—A Special Committee of Council, consisting 
of Vice-Admiral Sir George Back, Rear-Admiral R, Collinson, and 
Major-General G. Balfour, haa been engaged during the present 
Session in directing the construction of large Diagrams for the 
illustration of Papers at the evening Meetings, and to complete 
the series of which the Society’s large Maps of Africa and Australia 
form part. Four of these Diagrams have been determined upon, 
—namely, Asia, the Malay Archipelago, South America, and the 
World on Mercator’s projection ; and great pains are being taken 
to ensure correctness by consulting personally some of the best living 


' authorities on the various countries, It is hoped that the Diagram 


of Asia will be ready at the commencement of the next Session. 

I'he Committee has also taken steps to ensure the completion of 
a Catalogue of the Maps in the Society's collection, and has 
obtained the sanction of Council to the appointment of an extra 
Assistant to aid in its compilation, At the next anniversary the 
Council hope to be able to report the termination of this work, 
which will give additional facilities to the consultation of the great 
stores of Maps now in the Society's possession. 


Grants to Travellers—The sum of 8001. 8s, Sd. was expended, 
during the year 1865, in grants made to promote new explorations. 
Of this 5001 was given to Dr, Livingstone, in aid of his expedition 
to'the Lakes of Central Africa; 1070. 7s. 9d. to Sir Henry James, 
towards the expenses of the settlement of the level of tho Dead 
Sea, undertaken by Captain Wilson, n.e.: 1437. Os. Gd. in money 
and instruments to Mr. R. B. N. Walker, who is exploring Widen 
Equatorial Africa from the Gaboon ; and 50/., in addition to 50 
previously given, to M. Gérhard Rohlfs, who has undertaken nt 
Journey to the Sultan of Waday, in the hope of recovering the 


Duxing the present year the sum of 250/, has alread i 
to travellers or in aid of expeditions, the details of wre era 
' 
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Dibrarn Reaulations. 


I. The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from 10°30 in the morning to 4°30 in the afternoon," 
except on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclu- 
sive, and Christmas week; and it will be closed one month in the 
fear, in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

II, Every Fellow of the Society is entitled (subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 


== 


1. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of reference 
and cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Ilustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, waless with the special written, 
order of the President. 

2. Maps or Charts, wiless by special sanction of the President and 

neil 


ouncil. 
3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 
IL. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any zi 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-register, with the 
oe signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
dL. 


| IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month: 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the samo must be 
returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, &c., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the Ist of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same, 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VILL Fellows transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 

By Order of the Council. 


* On Saturday the Library is closed at 2-30 pat. 


tl 
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8. M. Daacu, Esq. 

Barn, K, Eaxest vow.—Des Geheimraths, ete, St. Petersburg, 1865. 
The Aurmon. 
Harr, K. E, vou.—Nachrichten Ober Leben und Schriften, ete, St. Petereburg, 
1865, The AuTHoR, 


Bahr el Abiad, fvo. N.P. WN. D 

Haken, 8, W.—The Albert seinen Great Basin of the Nile, and saya tg 
the Nile Sources. Svo. 1568. AUTHOR, 

Batnes, T.—-The Victoria Falls, Zambesi River. A Serica of Sketches taken on the 
spot, with accompanying letier-preas. Royal folio. 1566. The Aurmon. 


BaxxERMAN, tS ei of Mining Models in Museum of Practical Geology. 
Sv. 1596 The AuTHon, 

HAsTIan, meee Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft. vols. Svo. 1960, 
The AcrHos. 


Beavay, H. I, C_—Observations on the People inhabiting Spain. Svo. 1566, 
The Avraon. 


Beer, C. T., Pu. Du., &c.—British Captives in Abyssinia, 1865, The Avrmon, 


BeLavexerz, J.—The Compass and Observatory. vo, St. Petersburg, 1963, 
SrREvaPE 


Beciasts, A, F.—An Account of the ancient and ruined City of Brahminabad 
inthe aitnited on'a branch GE tha cll bal OF the Tados. Folio. Kurt 
)854, The Aurion. 


f2 a 


Ixxxiv Aeccessions to the Library — 


Jitles of Books, Dionora, 
Beacnet, G.—La Republica di Venezine la Persia, 8v¥o. a So 1861 @ 1865, 
Sumor ©. NEGm. 
Bey.—D. C, Figari, Stadie Scientifici Sall "Egitto,e sul Adiacenze. Vol. I. &vo, 
Lucea, 1864, The AuTHos. 
Biowe., C. J.—Isthmus of Panama, Svo. 1865, The Acros. 
BinpMone, Serrimvs.—Orenberg. Folio. 1865. The AUTHOR. 
Board of Trade Meteorological Tables, To date. 

HottamntT, W.—Maya Alphabet of Yucatan, Svo. 1565. The AcTion. 

Bouiarsr, W.—Anthropology of the New World. &vo, N.P. N.D. 
The AUTHOR. 


Bossar, P. A. P. de,—Pussage de Scylax, 4to. Paris,1863. The Avr#on. 
HBossar, P. A. P. de—Sur Tyr et Palwtyr. 4to. Paris, 1863. The Avrnos. 
Boso,—Instrictions poor le Micrométre. Svo. Paris, 1865. 


MINISTERE DE La Manne. 

Bovaanp, Snecn.—Flambean de la Mer. 5. M. Daacn, Esq. 
Bovut, J.—Alleged Submarine —— on Shores of Liverpool Bay and River 
Mersey. 8vo, Liverpool, 156 2 AUTHOR. 
Brassecr pe Borrnovrg, vest Fist ie et de Amérique du Nord, ete. 
4 vols. 8vo, Paris. WN. D. By Punciase. 


Groca, Dr. P.—Hybridity in Genus Homo, §y¥o, 1865, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socnery, 


alte W—A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Geean. 2 vols. 
dto, 1804 By 


Brows, B.—Exploration of Vancouver Island. Svo, 1865, The Avrnon. 
Bouioce, W. H.— Polish Insurrection of 1863-4, §8vo. 1564, The Avruon, 
Bonpwoon, J., Commr. a.s.—Tables of Sun's Time bearing on Altitude and 


Azimuth, tte. Folio, 1864. The ADMINALTY. 

(eTEn, Dr—Anales del mogeo publico de Buenos Aires. 4to, Buenos 

rey 1564, The Avrnoa. 
Busxey, J.—History of Eastern Voyage of Discovery. 8vo. 1819, 

By Poncwase. 

Buraxorr, Commr. A.—Sea of Aral. 8vo. 1865. The Arnon, 

Calabrie, del Tremoto nelle. 4to. Naples, 1784, Sir W. Pannen. 
Cammnox, Jonx.—Tropical Possessions in Malayan India, 8vo. 1865. 

The Acton. 

Carolinian, South. Economical Canses of Slavery in United States. Bvo, 1857. 

Cuansock, R. 5.—Verba Nominalia. §vo. 1866, The AvuTmon, 


China, Pottinger Treaty with. (Pottinger, Col. W.) Svo. Ramsgate. WN, D. 
Croprxo, General.—Survey of the Caucasus, dto. 1865, Manuwseripé. 
Sir A, Jams, 
Comusty and sroiahaialtinatems ac. of Perigord 
rom the Exceutors of the late H. Cunisry, Esq, 
CoLtzsno0k.—Commerce of the American States, Observations on, 8vo. 1783. 
5. M. Dracu, Esq. 
Cooter, W. D.—Civilisation of Highland Tribes near Delogia Bay, Svo, 1833. 
Cooter, W. D.—Clandius Ptolemy and the Nile. Svo. 1854. The Avruon. 
con, sh -—Sur Ja Navigation des Cotes de la Guyane Frangaise, vo, Paris, 


: MINISTERE DE LA MARINE. 





of the Royal Geographical Society, Ixxxy 


Titles of Books. Donors. 
Contampent, M. E.—Deconvertes en Géographie (Rapport). 8vo. Paris, 1965. 
The AuTHon. 
‘D' Axvriie.—Considerations Générales sur |'Etude des na s de Regret 
Svo. Paris, L777. me WN. Daacn 
Davis, Sir J, F.—Chinese Miseellanies, limo. 1865, The Acrior. 


D'E1cutaan.—Etude sur les Gesen Boudhiques de la Civilisation Americaines. 
Part I. §8vo. Paris, 186. 


Dewrnsay, ALFRED Spite Physique, Economique et Politique du Paraguay, 


etc. Vol, II. @vo. Paris, 1865. — The Auraun. 
Dover, A’, c.e.—North-west Paseage between Atlantic ond Pacific. Svo. 1852. 
The AUTHOR. 


sein! es PI the Jostedal-Bre Glaciers in Norway, with some general 
remarks. Plates. 8vo. 1866. 


Davar's, R., Adventures. Madagascar, 1826. 8yvo. J.J. Inyixe, Esq. 
Emigration to British North America from United Kingdom. N.P. WN.D. 
Escret, Cant,—Music of Ancient Nations, §Svo, 1564, The Avrmorn. 


Evnopagvs, D. G. D. voxr.—Inido-Europaischen Eprachfimilice, ete. Svo. Hel. 
cingfors, 1862 
fincas M—Annaaire do Sénégal et Dependences, pour l'année 1865. St. 


The AuTHonr, 

FavHE, Ree bsiee in ees Eventail do Mont Blanc. Svyo. N.P. WN. D. 

The Acrnon. 

Favre, Aurnoxsn.—Précis d'une Histoire du Terrain des Alpes, &vo, Géméve, 

1865. The AvrHon. 
Fiuirri, F, de.—Viaggio in Persia nel 1862, Vol.[, vo, Milano, 1865, 

By Pounce ase, 


Fixpiar, A. G.—A Directory for the Navigation of the Indian Ocean, §vo, 
1866. The Aurion. 


Fixecu, Orro vox.—New Guinea, §vo. Bremen, 1865, By Powomase. 
Florenrische, weber dic. Noname, N.D. WN. P. Folio. Florence. 
Fotsom, G.—Address to Maine Historical Society. §Svo, Ventnor, 1866. 
The AvTHon. 
Foiiarton’s Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. Royal Avo, 1866, 
The Pre.isHEss. 
Gastatot, B.—Pre-historic Remains, &c., North Italy. §vo. 1865, 
Gavesis, M.—Annuaire des Marées des cites de France, for 1866. 
DérantTMENT DE LA Marine, Panis. 
Geologin nel Portogallo, Svo. N.P. N.D. 


Gremaix.—Cite Orientale de Madagascar, 1965. 
DéranTMeNtT DE LA Mantee, Pants. 


GrestTFEeLptT, vox.— Der Verkebr Rngslands mit West-Asien. The Enrror. 
Gerurz, A. vox.—Ueber die Naturkraft, ete. Svo. Oldenburg, 1863. 

The AcTHon. 
Geant, Capt. J. A.—Walk across Africa, Svo. 1865. By Purcnase. 


Gnas, Le J.—Phares des Iles Britanniques, Svo. Paris, 1963, The Author, 
Gras, Lx J.—Annales Hydrographiqnes, 1865. 
Gaas, Le J.—La Loi des Tempétes. 1855. MINISTERE DE LA MAnINE. 


* 
. 


Titles of Books, Donors, 
Gras, Le J.—Mer du Nori. 
Gnas, Le J.—FP hares des mers Mediterrande, Noire et Axoff, The AvTHoR, 


Gnas, Lx J.—Ronutier de la Cite Nord d’Espagne, 


Grsna Scuvancz.—Abortive Geology of the Greeks. Syo. Pest, 1863. 
icin The PREsIDEST, 


Granitot, Sonvancz.—Lampeacusi Strato, §8vo, - Pest, 1861. The Parsmpext. 
Haast, J., Ph. Dr.—Geological Exploration of West Coast, New Zealand. 


Folio. Christchurch, 1265, The AurHor. 
Hammurn, J, vox.—Denkmal anf das Grab der letzten Grafen von Por 8ro, 
Wien, 1821. By Prrcmase. 


Hetiwatn, F, vox.—Amerikanische Volker. 

Hetmrnsex, G, O.—Mélanges Physiques. Svo. St. Petersburg, 1964, 
The AUTHOR. 

Hrsp, H. ¥.—Geology of New Bronswick. §vo. Fredericton, 1265, 


The Arron. 
Hindu Female Education. 12m0,. NP. N.D. 
Hiscoce and Soxs.—Richmond Notes. The Arrnons, 
Hocusterren, vou F.—Relse der “Novara.” 2 vols. dto. Lei 1865, 
be AuTHOn, 


Homsrnnerrs and Annot.—Mississippi River, dto. Philadelphia, 1661. 
Hoxt, R.—Guide to Mosenom of Practical Geology. Syvo,. 1559. The Avrion, 


Hoxter, J, H.—Catalogue of Fossils in Museum of Practical Cree Svo. 
1865, AUTIPOR, 
Ixpra Orrice: Selections from the Records of the Indian Government: Bombay, 
Madras, &e. To date, 
Report of Forest Administration in Central Provinces, 1862-63, 
Correspond relative to the Annexation of British Kaffraria 
Cape of Good Hope. 1865, 
West Coast of Africa. Folio. 1865. 
Selections, Hombay Government. No, 19. 


Invine, J. V. H.—Rangoon and Western India, Folio. N,P. WN.D. 
Jamtesox, C.—Shanghai to Ningpo, rid Loochow and Hangehow. &vo. Shanghai, 


1865, . Col. Sykes, 
Javin, ALrnowse.—Précis d'une Histoire du Terrain houiller des Alpes. Génbve, 
1865, ‘the Acraos, 


Jomanp.—Cartes Géographiques(Fragmenta). Svo. N.P. WN. D. 
Jviies, Staxtstave,—Hiowen-Tsan, Mem. sur les Contrées Occidentales, 2 vols. 


Bro. Paris, 1858. InpiA OFFice. 
Juxcuvns, F, von.—Java, §vo. Leipzig, 1852. By Puncwase. 
Kexxepr, J.C. G.—Population of the United States in ie 4to. Washington, 

1855, J. E. Worcesten, Esq, 
Kiarnora.—L'‘Asie, Memoiresde. Svo, Paris, 1824, 5. M. Daacn, Esq, 
Kou, J. G.— Austria.” ro. 1844, &. MM, Daact, Faq, 


K. vox R.—Bescripnige van den Archipel. Svo. Amsterdam, 1799, 
&. MM. Dunacn, Esq. 


f 








of the Royal Geographical Society. lxxxvii 


Titles af Hooks, Donors, 
Korrren, A. T.—Annales Physiques, Observatory, St, Petersburg. 40.1865, 
LasTanata, J. V.—Leciones di Geographin Moderna. 12mo. ‘Valparaiso, 1858. 
The Auton, 
Lavrone, Count D'E, pe.—Nautical Code of Signals, ke. Svo. 1863, _ 
The Action. 
Lavrone, Count D'E, pe —Sor ia Chine, 3 parts. 4to, Paris, 1564. 


Lacrone, Count D'E. ne.—Sur le Soudan. fvo, Paris, 1955. 
Sir RK. 1. Mrrenmos, Bart. 


Lercnmanor: Fate of. §8vo. Melbourne, 1865. The Parser. 
Lewiss, Wittiam.—Her Majesty's Mails: History of the Post Office. Svo. 1565, 
The AurHon, 


Lrenta, Jcstvs vox.—Induction und Deduction. Svo. Miinchen, 1565, 
Bavantan AcaDemyY, 


Lrvarso, ©. G. pt—Itinerario di Gerusalemme a Aneizeh nel cassim, 8vo. 


, 1866, The AurHor. 
Livinestoxe, D, and C.—The Zambesi and its Tributaries, Svo, 1565, 
The Atrrons, 


LivtxcstToxe Farewell Festival. Svo, 1958. 

Lounanpist, Exm.—L'Hydrologie du Nil, Folio, Milan, 1865. The AuTmon. 
Lacerpa, Dow José ne.—Keply to Dr. Livingstone. Svo. 1865. The AuTmon. 
Lrsen, J, K.—A Visit to the Suez Canal. Svo. 1866, The AurHon, 


Macpoxann, J. arnt from Port Denison to Gulf of Carpentaria and 
back, 8vo, Brisbane, 1 ‘The A Aurion. 


Mackay, R, A.—Ontlines of See Geography, 12mo. 1865. The Avrmon, 
Mackie, Matrarw.—Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 
Maprisrer, M, Pavn.—Journal de l'Agriculture. Svo. Paris, 1865. 


The AvTHos. 
Mapses, Em Ar.—j@landske Stednavne. Svo. N.P. WN.D. The Aursor. 
Maute-Bacw.—Canals du Darien, Svo, Paris, 1865. The AuTHor, 
Maute-Baox.—Rapport de la Société de Géographie sur ses Travaux, &e. 80. 
1865. The Acrnon. 
Mavre-Bats.—Nonovelles Annales des Voyages de Géographie, ete. Vol. 187. 
The Aurmon. 
Maure-Baux.—Suar les Travaux de la Socidtd de Géographie. Svo. Paris, 1865. 
The Acros. 


Matte-Bavs.—Un conp d'eil eur Je Yoeatan. Svo. Paris, 1865. The Arron, 
Mants, Pacu.—Nivellement comers dans les Provinces d'Alger et de 
Constan: 


tine, Paris, 1964 The Aurion. 

Manknam, C. R.—Report on the Tinnevelly Pearl Fisheries. Folio. Madras, 
1865, The AcTrHor, 
Mann, R, A-—Mississippi River. 4to. Washington, 1963. The Avrion, 


Manscuims, 8.—Kingdom of Naples, Travels through, in 1759, §vo. 1795. 
| Sir W. Pantsn. 


Mantix, Cuantxes.—Sar la Possibilité d’atteindre le Pole Nord. §vo. Faris, 
1864, The Aurion. 


Ixxxvili Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Books. Donors, 

Massatoxco, D, A. B.—* Flora fossilia Senegallensis." 1855. The Paestpext. 
Mclinoy.—Description of the Process of Contouring. §vo, 1854. , 

The Avrron. 

Mrvom, Fevrx.—Histoire d'Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1823. By Poncuase, 

ss tee dedicata al Signor E. Murchison. 12mo0. Constantinople, 

Micnenz, J. and R.—Hossians in Central Asia, 8vo, 1865. Hy Puncwase. 

Mippexponr, vow A.—Anikiev, eine Insel im Eismeere in den gegend von Kola. 


WP. N. 
Mrutox and Cheadle,—North-west Passage by Land, Svo, 1865. The Avrnons. 
Mosecaro, P.—Ecuador y el Peru, ete., Cuestion de Limites entre el. Svo, Sant- 


ingo, 1860. J. Powrn, Esq. 
Mosquera, J. C. pe—Los Estados unidos de Columbia, Svo. 1866, 
The Action. 
Muetien, F.—Fragmenta Phytographin Australie. 4 vols. 8vo. Melbourne, 
1864. The Avtrroa, 
Maman. F,—Filants indigenous to the Colony of Victoria, 4to. Melbourne, 
1565, 


Mituny, Apotr.—Klimatographie der Erde. §vo, Heidelberg, 1865, 
The Ac 


MOtLen.—Die Homboldts Hai und Cap Bonpland in Neu Guinea. 4to. Berlin, 


1864, By Porcuase, 
Muacutsox, J. H.—Political Principles and Political Consistency. Svo. 1849, 
The Avrnon, 


Moscrave, T.—Castaway on Atickland Islands, &vo. Melbourne, 1865. 
CotoxtaL Orrice. 


Nachrichten fiber Polen. Salsburg, 1793. 5. M. Daacu, Esq. 
Navioatios.—Coite Est de I'Amerique dn Nord. Paris, 1865, 
MINISTERE DE LA MARINE, 


Navication.—Céte Nord d'Espapgne, Par Le Gras. 


Navioatiox.—Mer Antilles et Golfe du Mexique. Paris, 1965, 
MINDTERE DE LA Mantxr, 


Sas Crterororo—Elenco di Portclani, So. Corenzi, 1865, The Acrmon. 
rort, Crstorono.—La Storia Antica. Svo, Torino, 1865, The Avro, 

Newros’ 8 London Journal of Arts and Sciences, Svo, 1865. 

New Zealand Statistics for 1863, Folio, Auckland, 1865. Reowrnan-(Gexenaz. 


NoaDENSKIOLD, a og and N. Doexte.—Remarks on Map of 5 eos Bvo, 
Stockholm, 186 . i The AvrHona, 
Novana, Reise der Thane eo Fregaita. 4to. Wien, 1865, 
The Avstmas Govenymexr, 
Novens, M. 5. des.—Instructions nantiques sur Jes Cates de Corse. 8yo, Paris, 
1865, MINISTERE DE La Mant, 
Oldskrift der Kongelize Nordiske. Syo, 1859, WN. P. 


Oxives, 5. P., n.s.— Madagascar and the Malagasy, 8vo. 1865. The Acrnon. 
Orrvema, H.—Island of Teneriffe as a Winter Residence, Svo, 1865. 
AvrHor, 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 
Oxurverma, B.—Spanish Camp in Maroceo. §vo. 1865, The AvTHOR, 
Orrent, G. vox.—Presbyier Johannes in Sage und Geschichte. Svo. Berlin, 
1865, 
Owen, R.—Memoir on the Gorilla, The AvTHor. 
Pact, D.—Physical Geography. 8vo. 1964, By Puscwase. 





Pao, Tuomas, c.x.—Report on the proposed Harbour of Refuge at Maryport. 
Patonave, W. G.—Central and Eastern Arabia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1865. 


The AuTHOR, 
Panter, Sir W.—Catalogue of Authors who have written on the Rio de la Plata, 
Paraguay, and Chaco, 4to, 1807, The AvTHos. 
Pacrutxr, G.—Dernitre Réponse b M. 8, Julien. Svo. Paris, 1842, 4to, 
1865, The AvrHon, 
Peansow, G. F,, -—Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Central 
Provinces, Calcutta, 1464. Inpia OFFICE. 
Peansox, G. F., Capt—Report of Forest Administration in Central Provinces, 
1862-64. Inna OFFICE. 
Petty, Col. L.—A Journey between Boshire and Shiranz, N.P. N.D. 
The AcTHor, 
Petxy, Lieut.-Col.—Report on the api tah Beds in the Persian Gulf. Folio, 
Bengal, 1865, The Avrnon. 






Perar,@6l. L.}The Plateau of Gusakan. Folio, K.P. N.D. The Acurnor, 


ay, ALexis,—Sur les Tremblements du Terre. Svo. Paris, 1965. 
Sir K. L, Mopcomos, Bart. 


Peenr, Avexre.—Sor les Tremblements do Terre en ray Gro, Paris, 1865, 








R. lL. Muscmisos, Bart. 

; Persia, Description of. Part!. Folio. 1673. Joun Power, Esq. 
Pescnen, Oscan.—Geechichte des Zeitalters der Erdkunden ; and also Geschichte 

der Erdkunde. §vo. Miinchen, 1865. The AvrHor. 


urate, C. M.—Strength, Composition, &c., of Army of Great Britain. 
7 TorocrarmicaL DerartMest, Wan Orrice. 


iworaTnis.—Commerce and Free Trade in Indion Archipelago. 
| ir Kt. J. ioncateschs Bart. 


C. J.—Voyage an Pole Boreal, faiten 1773. 4t0. Paris, 1775. 
E. Wararen, Esq. 
Pm, Commr, F., n.w.—The Negro and Jamaica, Svo. 15966. The Arron. 
Piso, G.—De Indim utriusque Re Natorali et Medica, Folio, Amsterdam, 
1658. 


&. M, Daacn, Esq. 

Pow rs, J, D.—New Granada, §¥o0. 1863, The AcrHon. 
Parsserr.—Statistical Account of the Sealkote District. Folio, 1860, 

The AcrHor. 

Pouimax, RK. P. and C. Texier.—The principal Ruins of Asia Minor illustrated 

and described. Folio, 1866, The Avrmon. 

Pomreciy, R.—Geological Observations in China, Japan, and Mongolia. &vo. 

HF. The Acruon. 

Querecer, E.—L'Etat de lAtmospthre. Bruxelles, 1965. The AuTHOR. 





xc to the Library 
Titles of Books. Donors, 
land Meteorological, Vol. XXIII. 
Radcliff Observatory. Astronomica’ ogi <a as 


Rars, C, C.—Inseriptions Runiques du Slesvig. &vo. Copenag pe n, 1861. 

we ¢ PRestDEsT, 
Ramsar, J, C.—History of Geology. 8vo. 1845. The AvrHor. 
Rawirxas, THomas.—The Confederation of the British North American Pro- 


History and foture Prospects: including also British 
Caliente and Hudson udson Bay Territory, Mapand Plate, §vo, 1865. 


The AuTHoR. 
Rawitxas, T.—" What shall we do with the Hudson Bay rent UGE fro, 
1866, AuTHon. 


Rersacp, M.—Le Royaume de la Méstne et de la Rharactne. dito. Bay Bs rea 


Recr.r, J.—Crimea ct la Mer Noire. §Svo. Paris, 1806, a: W. es 
Ricuxum, E. G. pe ta.—Etablissements Frangais de l'Océanie. The Avrmon. 
Tcurnores, vou F. T.—Studien ans den Ungarisch. 8vo, Wien, 1861. 


Rrremm—Dynamical Theory of Formation of the Earth. 2vols. vo. 1850. 
Sir W. Pants. 


Rosexnenc, C. ‘B. H.—Der Nederlandisch Indisch Regering. vo, Amsterdam, 
1865, 


Rorert, H. vox.—Magyar work. The Howcantan Acan, oF Scrences, 


Rrax, W.—The celebrated Theory of Parallels, 8vo, Washington, 1966, 
The Acrmon, 
Sanvratt, C.—Landwerthschaft in den Kinigl. Preuss. Staten. Svo. Berlin, 
1864, 


Samotowirz, M, D,—Sur la Peste. Svo. Paris, 1783. 5. M. Dnacn, Esq. 
Sans, G.—Norges ferskrandskrebsdyr. 4to. Christiania, 1665, The Arrnon. 


Sans, M.—Om dei fi kommende fossile difreterminger fra gree 
ak ddlcan il von Puanen historie, dt. Chatétienia. (663.-— 


ScunacisTweit, Henan pe.—Meteorology of India; on Analy ote Payee 
Conditions of India, the Himalaya, Western Tibet, an Turkistan, 


Leipzig, 1866. The petaicis 
Sonorre, von E.—Relief-Karten und Relief-Globen,. 12mo. Berlin, 1945, 
The AttHor, 


ScuwanTzexnena, F, A—What may be done in a Life-time. Svo. 1868, 
Sir R. 1. Morcnteos, Bart. 
Seepoum, F.—The Crisis of Emancipation in America. 8vo. 1865. 


The Actor. 
Saaw, Dr. N.—Hayes's Boat Journey. Svo. 1964, The Avrmon, 
Sarcn, J. L.—Chinese State Papers, 8vo, 1540, Sir W. Panisi. 





Sucire, Don GuiLLEaMe.—Deseription Geognostica de Galicia. Bvo. Madrid, 
1855. 8. M. Dnact, Esq. 

SautTz, vox WaLDEMAR.—Stndien tiber Sudbrasilien. Sro. Leipzig, 1865. 
‘The AUTHOR. 


Suvre, W. H.—Catalogue of Minerals in Museum of Practical Geolog 


Ti  Aurmon, 
a 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 
SwvrHe, Mrs.—Ten Months in the Fiji Islands; Introduction by Col. W. J. 
Surrne, kA. §Svo, Oxford, 1564, The AvTHOMESS, 


Sxow, R.—The Aurora Borealis. 12mo, 1942. 
Srnatr, Capt., c.u.—Travels and Researches in Crete, 2 vols. Plates. Svo. 
1865, The Arron. 


Sparen, Capt. R.—Aérial Telegraph to Hong Kong, &e. vo. emsigs 
es a 
Srare, Capt. R.—The Western Inland Provinces of China Proper. 8vo. 1562, 
Sraxztey, F.—On Mathematical Drawing Instruments. §vo, 1546. 
: The Avrnon. 
Suggestions offered to Members of the Mercantile Marine by the Liverpool Philo- 
sophical Society. 1862. 
Swart, Jacon.—Verhandelingen zu Berigten, Redactie The AvrHon, 
Tasmania, Reports of Royal Society of. 8vo. 1565. The Soctetr. 
Tuo G. M.—Der Weltgeschichte. 4to, Miinchen, 1866, 
mae Bavanian ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Tousentr, M, D.—Géographia Universal. Folio. Madrid, 1828. 4 vols, 
J. Powrn, Esq. 
Torsnee, Capt. H.—Circulation of Atmosphere in North and South Atlantic. 
Svo. 1865, The AvrHon. 
Tecnupt, J. J. vow.—Reisen durch Sod Amerika, Vols. L and IL. Svo. Leipzig, 
1966. By Purcwass. 
Vasxcouven Island Exploration. §vo. 1564. 


Van pe Vener, C. W. M.—Map of Holy Land, Notes on. Svo. Gotha, 1865. 
The AUTHOR, 


Veta y, p'Astoxro Acurian.—Memorias de la Real Academia, etc. Madrid, 


Bro, 1865, 
Ventova, G. B.C.—Bergamo, di, Royal 8vo, Bergamo, 1865. The Aurion. 
VI c=L, M. A.—Les peuples Slaves; et leur voisins les Turca et les Finnois. 
Svo. Lyons, 1865. The Aurnos, 


Voor, Cant, Dr.—Lecture on Man. §vo. 1565. ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrerr. 
Varies, G.—Woaterschappen von Noord-Holland. §vo. Zonen, 1864. 


The Avrnon. 

Washington, results of Meteorological Observations at. 4to, Washington, 1564. 
The OnsEnvaTour. 

Washington Coast Survey, 4to. Washington, 1864. The OnsERvVAToRY. 


Weiss, F, vox.—Die Geschichte der Satellitenbildung. Svo, Gotha, 1860. 
Ween, C. R.—History of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the Presidents. 


2 vols, 1843. By Purcuase. 
Werz, G. npe—Le Richezze della Sicilia. 4to. 1822. Bir W. Panren. 
Wuxrxs, W.—Geography of New South Wales, Physical and Political, 12mo. 

Sydney, 1863. The AvrHon, 

‘ - 


xeii Accessions to the Library 
PERIODICALS. 
Titles of Books, Donors, 
American Journal of Science and Arts. Todate, 8vo. The Eprrons, 
Artizan. ‘To date. The Eprrons. 
Assurance Magazine. To date. The Issrircre or Acruantes, 
Atheneum, To date. The Enrrors, 
ibliothique Universelle et Revue Suisse. To date. Svo. Geneve, 

ve The Pomuisiess, 
Bookseller. To date, The Prs.isHens, 


Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. The Caxapras lssritrre. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. Nos. 9 and 10. Svo. 1864, 


The PvrisHers, 
Globus [lustrirte. To date. 40. Berlin. E. G. Ravensrer, Esq. 
Intellectual Observer, Todate, 8vo, The Eprron. 
Le Tour da Monde, PUncHaseD, 
Malite-Brun's Nouvelles Annales des Voyages. The Eprros. 
Mercantile Marine Magazine. To date. The Evrroa, 
Nautical Magazine. To date. Pracwasep, 
Newton's Journal of Arts and Sciences. The AvrHons. 
Petermann’s Mittheilangen. 4to. Gotha, M. Jostos Perties. 
Publishers’ Circular, To date. ’ PURCHASED, 
Quarterly Review. The PosisHer, 
Tribner’s Literary Record. Puncnasen. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


EUROPE, 
ExoLaxpD— 
Anthropological Review. To date. Svo. The Antumoro.ocrcar Socrery. 
ee: Proceedings and Transactions of the Archeolenl Sockety. 
Horologieal Journal, To date. 8vo, HonovecicaL Iserrrorios. 
Journal of the Photographic Society. The Soctery, 


Journal of the Proceedin sof the Lingwan Society. Vol. & Nos. 29 
and 2, sro. 1668. | y "The So poling 


vec As the Royal Agricultural Society of England. To dae. Bvar 
The Socrery. 


pias on the Royal United Service Institution. July, 1864. Vol. g. 
No. 30, §vo, 1865, The f IxsTITOTION. 


Journal of the Statistical Society of London. Svo, 1865, The Socrery. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Todate. 4to, 


fi 


The Socrery, 


FRrasxceE— 





Titles, Rak 


Newton's London Journal of Arts and Sciences. 1565, S¥o. 
The AvTHORS. 


Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. To date, 4to. 
1865, Hey The Soctery. 
Proceedings of the Aborigines Protection Society, To date. The Society. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophie Societ of Liverpool. 
= : : y= SockeTY. 
Proceedings, &c., of Institution of Civil Engineers. To date. 
The [setrrvrros. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution. To date. Svo. Woolwich, 
1865, . The Ixsrirvriox. 


Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society. Todate. 5vo. 


The Socrety. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution. 1565, The Isatrrerros. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. Todate, Svo. The Soctery. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 1565. The Soctery. 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. To date. Svo. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The Acapeny. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society. To date. 
The Socrery. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 1565. The Socrety. 
Radcliffe Observatory. The Rapouirre Trvsrees. 


Report on the British Association for the Advancement of Science. §vo. 
The AssoctaTion, 


Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects, To date. 
4to. The Ixstircre. 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society. To date. 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Vol. 4. 
The Socretr. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol.8. Part I. See 


Académie des Sciences de Dijon. To date. The Soctery. 


Annales Hydrographiques for 1865. §vo, Paris, 1865. 
DérarTMEeNT DE LA Marine. 


Halletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour l'Industrie Nationale, 4to, 
Plalletin de ln Société de Géographie. To date. 8v¥o. es Nise | 
Comptes Rendus de I’Académie des Sciences, To date, to, Paris, 1865. 
The ACADEMY. 
Rapport Annuel fait & la Société d’Ethnographie. vo. Paris, 1865. 
The S0c1etY 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. To date. Svo. Paris, 1365. 
Minusrine DE LA Mantxe ET Des CoLonrEs. 


The S5ocrery. 





xciv Accessions to the Library 


Jitles. Donors. 
Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Mimchen, 1865. 8Svo. The Acapemy. 
Geographischen Mittheilungen von Petermann. To date, 
Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-Kiniglichen Geographischen Marsan 


von Foetoerle. Svo. Wien, 1863, The Soctrry. 

Zeitechrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. To date. §Svo. 

Leipzig, 1964. The Soctery. 
AUSTRIA— 


Jahrbuch der Kalserlich-Roniglichen Geologischen Reichsanstaclt, 1864. 
Vol 14. Wien, 1565. 


SWiTzekLAND— 
Bibliothtque Universelle et Revue Suisse, Paris, 1865, The Limmary, 
Hines 





ristiania Observatory Reports. To date. The OpsrnvaTory. 
Fredrik’s Universitets Reports. Christiania, To date. The Unrvenarry, 
Joarbock van de Koninklijke Akademie van flinin re met To date, 


8vo, Amsterdam, 1863, The Acapemy, 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der ae re Akademie van Wetenschappeo 
To date. Svo. Amsterdam, 186 The pet tay 
DEsMaAnE— 


Forhandlingen og dets Medlemmers, To date. Svo. Cree nesss ) ain 
ag det rae aoe danske Videuskaberncs Selskabs. ‘ ry Bro, 
The Socrerr. 


IraLy— 
Atti del Reale Instituto Lombardo, To date. 4to, Milan, 1965, 
Tho [xstirore. 
Memorie del Reale Instituto. To date. dito. Milan, 1865. 
The Isstrrvre. 


Atti della Academia di Scienzi e Letteri di Palermo. dito, 1853. 
Bie The ACapEemr. 


Boletim ¢ Annaes do Congelho Ultramarino. To date. 4to, Lishoa, 
The Kova Acap. or Screxces, Lispox. 


Historia e Mémorias da Academia Real das Sciencing de Lishoa, Classe de 
Sciencias Moraes, Politicas ¢ Bellas Lettras. To date, 4d4to. Lisboa. 

The Acanemy. 

Quadro Elementar das Relactes Politicas, &c., de Portugal. To date. Svo. 
Lisboa, 1966, Acab. or Screxces, Ligon. 

ene 
a A tn riale 
aay périale Géographique de Russie. haf Sat 


be eid Wamantind Parapet s Svo, | 





Annuario del Real Observatorio de Madrid, Madrid, 1865. 
‘ The Onsrnvatony. 
Resumen de Ins Actas de la Real Academia de Ciencias Exacts 
1864. emia Ciencias Exactas. Syo, 


bi | 
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Titles. : Donors, 


SWEDES— 


Kongliva Svenska Vetenskaps-Academiens Handlingar. ‘To date. to. 
ieckiaiia: a tas The AcADEMT, 


Inp1a— 
Ceylon Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. The Society. 
China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. Shanghai. To date. 
The Socrerr. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Bociety of Bengal, To date, Svo. Caleutta, 
1845. The Socrerr. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras. Madras, 1865 
cs) The Socrery. 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1557, 


AFRICA. 


Revue Africaine. Todote. 8vo. Alger. 


Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius. vo. Mauritius, 


1862. The Socreryr.. 
Annuaire du Sénégal et Dependences for 1864. St. Louis, 1l2mo. 1864. 
AMERICA. 
Annnal | of the Trustees of the Muscum of et bt “oology. 
Svo, 1864. he TateTEers. 


Boston Society of Natural History. To date.” Svo. antag 


Journal of the Franklin Institute. To date. Svo, ne 1865. 
Proceedings of the American Academy, To date. Svo, New York, 1865, 
The AcanEemyY, 

Proceedings of the American Geographical ‘nud Statistical Society of New 
York. Todate. Svo. New York, 1865. The EocreTY. 


| Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. To date. 
7 Bvo. Philadelphia, 1$64. Phe A he ACADEMY. 


Reports of U.S. Sanitary Commission. Washington, §vo. 1564. 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 14. ito, ee 
INSTITUTE. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Wol. 6. 8vo0. etre 1865. 
The [NsTrTUTEe 


Smithsonian Report. §vo, Washington, 1864. The [xsTrrvte: 


The Canadian Naturalist and Si ar with Proceedings of Natural 
History Society of Montreal, v0. cine ae 


Transactions of the Literary and Historical Soci Dee To date. 
4to. Quebec, 1565, es The Socrerr. 


Mexico— 


Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicans. To date. 4to. Mexico, 1965, 
The Socretr. 


= 








ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-ROOM. 
From May 22nd, 1865, ro May 28th, 1866. 


a ell 


ATLASES, 
Mops, Charts, ec. Donors. 
Relief-Atlas tiber alle Theile der Erde fiir Schule ond Hans. Part I., con- 


oe N ger d Po 
1. oh oo rin 
» 6. Bur Phin ges APM 
» 9% Scandinavia and Denmark. 
16. Switzerland. 
_ By C. Raaz. Berlin, 1865, Accompanied by a pamphlet. The Avruon. 
Im pe ee ond Wales. Parts [. and II., contai Sheets 5, 7, 
Pe. ant 12. By A. Fullarton and Co, London, 1566, Seale inch = 4 


railes (stat.). The AUTHORS, 
Orcades, or a Geographic and Hy ¢ Survey of the Orkney and Lewis 
Islands, in 8 maps. By M Murdock Mackensic London, 1776. rt 
Miss SWINBURNE, 
Atlas.—Maritimo de Espana. Por Don Vincente Tofino, 176%, 
Miss Swixncnne. 
Le Neptune Orientale ; dedie an Roi par M, Dapres de Mannevilette, Paris, 
1775. Miss Swinnvane. 


The West Indian poe o or a general Sa by Thema of the West Indies. Taken from 
actual Sarveys and Observati Thomas Jeffreys. London, 1775, 
Miss Swixnvawn. 
ete Pilot for the West Indies, inelodin British Channel, Ba 
sis 7 and all the Atlantic Islands, By ‘Thomas J Jelferys. Peas 
Miss SwiInnvaxe, 
West Indin Atlas (Spanish). Miss aor, 
Atlas de los Estados Unidos de Colombia, Antigua, Nueva Granada, que com- 
prende las cartas jeogrificas de los estados en que estdé dividida I la. Teptblien 
construides de érden del Gobierno Jeneral, con arreglo a los trabajos 
corogrificos del Jeneral A, Codazti, i a otros documentos oficiales por 
Manuel Ponce de Leon i Manuel Maria Pox, Paris, 1545, 
General T. C. pz Mosqvena, President, 
Atlos of the Colony of Queensland according to the most recent 
piled at tha Office of the Barveyor-General, Bridane ince = 
The Cotowrat Ovrice. 


The Atlantic Ne ublished for the use of she: Royal Navy of Great Britain, 
By J. F. des Barres. London, 1780 Miss Swixnvane. 
THE WORLD. 


Die Vegetations- Gebieto der Erde. Von Prof, Dr. A. Grisebach, 
ale 1 inch = 26°, A. Purmenane bar once 
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Mapa, Charts, &<. Donors. 


Karte der Arktischen und Antarktischen Regionen zur Ubersicht der 
Entdeckungsgeschichte. Seale 1: 40,000,000. Vou A. Petermann. (2 


5. 
Karte der Arktischen und Antarktischen Regionen zur Ubersicht des geo- 
"eerie Standpunktes im J, 1865 der Meeresstromungen, &e. Von A. 
wtermann. Gotha, 1865, Seale 1; 60,000,000, 
Weltkarte in Nord Polar-sternprojektion, nach einer Idee von Dr. G. Jager 
in Wien. Scale 1: 185,000,000. Von A, Petermann. Gotha, 1565. 
Sud Polar Karte. Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1866, Seale 1: 40,000, 000, 
The AvTHon. 


EUROPE, 
Ost-Europa, in 6 Blattern, enthaltend Norwegen, Schweden, Russland, 


Kaukasien, und die Turkei, im Manssstabe 1 : 3,700,000, or | inch = 51 
geo, miles, Von A. Petermann, Gotha, 1865, (sheets 12 3%, 


and 4.) The AvTHor, 
AUSTELA— 

Originalkarte der Adamello-Presanella Alpen von Julius Payer. Scale 

Linch = 077 geo, mile, Von A, Peterman. The AuTHon, 
DexMank— 


Topographisk Kaart over Kongeriget Danmark med Hertugdimmet Slesvig 
udarbejdet og udgivet af generalstaben. Sheets Nos, 10,18, 19, 29, a, 
and 31, Copenhagen, 1865, Seale 1: 80,000, 

The Daxisn GOVERNMEST. 
GEeaMaxY— 

Wall Map of Saigon for the use of Schools. By H. Kiepert. Berlin, 

1864. Scale 1 inch = 10°4 geo. miles, PURCHASED. 
Great Bairarn— 

Guide Map to the constituencies of England and Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, showing at a glance by colours and statistics the pees 
party in all the Counties, (Eetincepaiobte Boroughs, Cinque Ports, re 

Iniversities, and the Population according to the latest returns. By 
Edward Stanford, London, 1565, | The AvuTHor. 
Onupwaxce Mars—l-inch scale (Kingdom). 
England and Watea— 

Sheets 98 x.w. and &,; 99 x.k.; 102 s.w, (Hills); and 110 n.w. ond w.r. 

Bheets 7, 5, 14, 18, 20, 37, 90, and 121 (Hills). 

Oapsanxce Mars—é-inch scale (Counties }— 

England and Wales— 

Co. Northumberland, Sheets 6,7, 8, 9, 14, 16, 17, 65, 72, 73, 76, 78, 7, 
80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 59, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 100, 101, 102, 106, 1064, 
10én, 107, 110, 111, and 112, 


Scotland — 
Co. Dumbarton, Sheet 17. 
Co, | Index 


Co. Forfar, Sheets 1, 2, 3 "4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,95, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 29, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 

39, 40, #], 42, 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 83, 54, and 55. 
VOL. XXXVI. 


| 


Xevill Accessions to the Map-Room 


Mapa, Charts, fe. Donors, 
Co, Stirling, Sheets 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 27, 
and 31, 


Oapnance Mars—25-inch scale (Parishes}— 

ngland and Wales, re g 

Cumberland, 223 shee ; Devonshire, 33 sheets; Essex, sheets; Kent, 
89 shewts Middlesex. 174 sheeta: Northumberland, $35 sheets: Pem- 
broke, 135 sheets; Staffordshire, $4 sheets; Suffolk, l4 sheets; Surrey, 
20 sheets, 





Seotland— 
Bateshire, 58 sheets; Forfarshire, § sheets; Kincardineshire, 87 sheets: 
Perthshire, 256 sheets, 
Jredand— 
Dublin, 9 sheets, 
Onpwance Mara—5 and 10-feet scales (‘Towns)— 
England ond Wisles— | 
G2 rite viz,, Gravesend, ede Torquay, West Cowes, and Wey- 
ah © 


$5 Sheets; viz., Arbroath, Kerriemuir, Rothsay, and Selkirk. 
Onpxasce Maps (Miscellaneous)— 
Sketches of Seaffolds erected over the Trigonometrical Stations of the 
Ordnance parreys 25 sheets, 
Otal .. .. -- oe L621 sheets, 
The Onpxarce Sunver Orvice, Sovrmamrroy, 
through Sir H. James, 2x., Director. 


Map of the Qounty of Oxford on 16 ysl By ects Davis, of Lewknor, 
August, 1797. Scale | inch = } mile J. W. Lowny, Esq., runs, 


London and 10 Miles around. A new Map of Reilways and Miscellaneous 
Im ents sanctioned in 1865, also the Rai Railways in i ee 
and those sanctioned before 1665. By Edward Stan 
1865. Scale 1 inch = 0°43 geo, mile, 


London —A new Map of eet ropetiion Railways and Miscellaneous Im- 
ements deposited at the Private Bill Office, Nov. 30th, 1865, 
for Session 1566, By Edward Stanford. London, 1866. Scale 

1 inch = 0°43 geo. mile. 


De Or ear Cross a hes to the Thames Embank- 
y Edward : 1866. Scale 1 inch = 9 feet, 

The Avroon, 
Gaeecr— 


Der Krater von Santorin, Nach der ogilachen Aufnahme u. Mittheilungen 
vou Dr. Jul Schmidt. Won A.Petermann, Gotha, 1866, linch = 
mile, . Pereawtann, Esq., v.nc.s. 

MS. Map of the Gulf of Volo and the Talanta Channel, Seale | inch = 9 

geo, miles, J. W. Lowny, Esq., ¥.2.c.8, 


Russ1a— 


Karte des Russischen Reichs in Europa, in 6 Blittern, bearbeitet Hl. 
Riepert. Berlin, 1085. 2 copies, Scale 1 inch = 49 peo. fait 


The Avrnon. 
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Maps, Charts, ge. Doors. 
Karta Giver hafvu ink leer under de 
Pasa ttositeeen Seah Bigs Aeteeh’ MO make ook A 
Nai line vaieekhale. 1865. 5 iea. Seale 1 inch = 1ir4 
geo. miles A. C. Norpessxtiip, through 
. Sir K. L Murchison, Bart., &.c.0. 





i von Spitzbergen, hauptsachlich e4e- den Schwedischen Auf- 
eee 1844. Von WN. Duner & A. Nordenskiild. Seale 
- { RORONS, or Linch = 30 geo. miles. Von A] Petermann. Gotha, 
A. w, Esq., F-BA.8. 
apes as 
ideas a ceeeg lg (in 102 sheets. Seale 1 inch=14 
geo. mile. ln 9 sheets presented, viz.— 
Finja. 
a. Lund. 
42. Yetad. 
35, Wenersborg. 
45, Uddevalla 
36, Gri Es 
Vv. a7. ase 
a 2 a, Farce 
» ©. Grange. 
2 copies of each map. 
Major-Gen, J. A. Hazenios, Chief of the Royal 
Topographical Corps of Sweden. 


Sveriges ra Undersoknin sr bekostnad utfird, under 
MiineTiOk Vcaoane shee: via 


i = 
<sf898 


IV. O. 30. Lindshro. 
IV. O;, 31. Skattmanso, 


IV. 0, 32. ptt ean 
ee at 33. “rea 
; SL. 
spn ee F cite (stat). Accompanied by 5 books ; 


Prof, AXEL aici seg Net de Ila Recherche 
Géologique de la Sudde. 
SwWITZERLAND— 


Hypsometrische Karte der Schweiz mit Text und Rogister, Von J. M. 
#iegler. Winterthur, 1866. Seale 1 inch = 8} geo. miles. 

The AuTHOR. 

Die dl onentgg pe ach Eidgendesischen Aufnahmen Exeur- 

sionskarte d ia Galva: sh Alpenklab ftir dag Jahr 1865, Wurster, 

Randegger stud On Winterthur, 1866. Seale 1 inch =0-65 geo. mile, 

Prof. J, M. Zrec.en, 


TouRKEY— 


a eee nt ae Kandia oder Kreta, nach den 
Aufoahmen vou Kapitan I’. Spratt, 1852, Seale 1: 650,000, or 1 

inch = 9 geo, miles, Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1865. 
A. Pereamanx, Esq.,F.n.0.% 


ASIATIO ARCHIPELAGO— 


Borneo.—North-West part of, from Observations made by Messrs. Low 
and St. John. Atracing., Scale 1 inch = 2 gap. miles, 


g 2 


¢ Aceessions to the Map-Room 
= 
Maps, Charts, dc, Donors. 
Borwan— 


Map of Barmah and the Regions adjacent. By Capt. H. Yule, Bengal 
. "inigiiaass London, 1857. On 2 sheets, Seale 1 inch = 28 geo, 
miles, Joun AnsowsurTu, Esq., F.n..3, 


Map of Trade Routes between Burmah and Western China. To illustrate 
Dr. C. Williams’ Memorandom on the question of British Trade with 
Western China vii Burmah. Calentta, 1964. Seale 1 inch = a 


British Burmah (Pegu Division). By Capt, Ferdinand Fitzroy, m.a, 
1862, On 2 sheets. Ronls Liao = 4 Het. salles, : : 
: onus : ALEER, uf don FRAG ., ydrograp al 
to the India Office, 


Cara— 
Chinese Map of China. James LOWTHER OUTHET, R.N., F-1.0.5. 


Military Plan of the Country round Shanghai, on a scale of 1 inch = 1‘6 
mile, Sheets Nos, 22, 23, 26, 27, 23, 30, 31, 32,.34, 35, 36, 39, 


Title and Index. On 2 sheets, Senle 1 inch = 5 miles, From Surveys 
made in 1862-5 by Lieut.-Col. Gordon, c.n., Major Edwardes, Lieuts, 
Banford, Lyster, and Mand, n.x., Lieuts. Danyell and Bateman, um. 
Slst Regt., Assist, Eng. London, 1865, 
. Onpwaxce Surver Orrice, SovTmaMPtow, 
through Sir H. James, u.x., Director. 


The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 14 sheets: viz,, No. 5, EK, 
and s.E.: 6, 5. and S.E.; 7, 17,29, 105, se. ; 106, 107, 114, 118, 119, 
and 120, ¢ 1 inch = 5°6 geo. miles, The Ixpia Ovrice, 


Map of India, showing the British Territories, subdivided into Collectorates, 
and including ‘the Tenasserim Provinces, with the position and 
boundary of each Native State. By John Walker. London, 1866, 
On 6 sheets. Seale | inch = 28 geo. miles, Punciasep, 


Map of India, showing the Districts and Divisions, to illustrate Surveyor- 
General's Heport of the Revenue Surve 8, for Seasons 1858-9 to 1860-1. 
1562. Seale | inch = 96 stat. miles, 


Map of India to illustrate General Report on the Topographical Su 


of the Bengal Presidency for Season 1864-69. Rag iied by Report.) 
By Lieut Col. H. L, ‘Thaillier, Calcutta, 1664. Seale 1 z inch 3 


Index to the Great ge Sesame Survey of India, exhibiting in one 
view the Districts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidenciecs, the 
several eeries of Triangulation, and the Sections of the Indian Alas 
tothe Year 1860. Calcutta, 1863, Scale 1 inch = 96 stat. miles, 


A small Map of India, revised and corrected to 1664. Calentta, Seale 
! inch = 128 miles. Lieut.-Col. H. L. THUILLIER, 
Surveyor-Gen. of India. 
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Maya, Charts, ge. 
A Set of Maps of India, By Lieut.-Col. H. L. Thuillier, Surveyor-General 
of India, consisting of 46 Maps, on 102 sheets. Viz, :-— 











GrvenaL Mars. 
No. of 
No, | Trees op Mar. Ba State ile, 
| Inch. Miles. 
| | Asia between parallels 20° oat 60°. By Major 
J.T. Walker «2 ee * as ce a l 1 = 115 
2 | India op «» 1865 1 1 = 138 
3 | Ganges, Country North of; Monghyr to a 
1 = £6 
4 Do, South of; Caleuttn to Banus | 
1859 a | Ls 8 
5 | Himalayan, sub-, Country; Ganges to Ravee 1863 1 L= § 
6 | Kashmir Route Map _.. «» 1664 1 l= $2 
7 | Khyrpoor, territory of H, H. Meer Ali Moorad 
1861 1 le 4 
a | Ondh, the great trunk road, Benares to Delhi 1857 9 l= 8 
9 nv tia ee cent Country .. .. 1846 8 l= 8 
10 | eapecotane teitiah Territorice lal} 2) i= 38 
Divistoxat Mara, 
| | Lahore Division, Panjab pone «. os 1850-5 2 l= 4 
a Mocltan dao, do, se hoe )6=6 BS ££; le 4 
3 | Sutlnj, cis-, segs pet Native States »» 1847-51 2 | t= ¢ 
4 | Botlo), trans- = ss oo» LBdT-52 | l= 4 
B } Umrteurs cc ek akan cs 1 im 4 
Distnicr Mars, 
1 Bhurtpoor =e os one “== we ee + 1855-8 | 1 l = 4 
2 aera and Derah Ishmacel Khan.. .. 1SS-SI 4 t= = 
4 Bandeloand, ‘Thansee and Lulutpoor Districts | 
1852-61 | 4 | t=: -4 
&§ | Derah Ghazee Khan, ete aia « 1856-9 Ss /1l=s 4 
6 Dihlee, inn soe - - 14-50; 8 | l= oO 
7 Ce : he! « « 18506) 6 | l= 28 
8 | Goojranwal an f - oo IIRG2-8 |) 2 | l= og 
® | Goojrat (Punj Exepr) o os 185-5) ] | l= 28 
10 | Jawwd Neemuch oc vs 18S] J l= 4 
10% | Jhung, Panjab Proper .. .. |. .. 19546! 9 | l= 2 
11 | Jubbulpoor .. + «« 1854-62) 1 l= 4 
12 | Mooltan, Panja jab Proper, .. ~ « 1658] 6 | le 9 
13 | Mornffurgarh, Ponja « «+s - 1B55-7 bi l= 2 
14 Kangra . ee 1847-62 | | | l = 2 
is | Shaftcoor Gua ‘Goojrat (Panjab) co oo (SG) EF] l= 4 
Praxs of Citres, Towxs, CaxToxments, &e. 
1 | Bunnoo, Station and City.. .. ..  .. 18601 | 1 | l= 10 
Inch, Mile 
2 | Burdwan, town, inclading ee nea 1856-7 | ° 4 l= 18 
3 | Burrigaol, Civil Station .. ie 1860-1 l l= 16 
4 | Calcutta, City and Environs, &e, ,. .. 1859-6 4 l= 6 
fi Denbver Cantanments, Civil Station, &e. 1852-4 a loa 8 
i ey City and Cantonments .. ..  .. 1859 1.| l= 12 
7 | Derah Ghazee Khan, Cit « «1858-9 tL | t= 28 
& | Derah Ishmaeel Khon Gy, ke. -. 1859-60 | lea &§ 
. 
. 





cil Accessions to the Map-Room , 


Mape, Charts, de. Penors 
Piaxs oy Crrres, ere,—coniinued, 





Na, Trruz or Mar, 





i] Fureedpoor, Civil Station .. 

10 «| Hazareebangh, Cantonment, &o, 

11 portray ted — on an) cae 

12 | Kashmir ,» City .. 

18 | Nainee Tal, Zillah Kumaon i. 
14 | Serampoor, Town and Envi Environs 


15 | Umballa, City and Cantonments .. 


By order of Right Hon. Sir Coantes Woon, 
Secretary of State for India. 


Map showing the bay ver Route of the Indus Valley Railway. John 
ante, c. icf Engineer, Scinde Geindé ‘Hallway. 2 Easy 1863, 
Seale 1 inch = 20 stat. miles, 
North-Eastern Frontier andlor ang inclu I, Dinag Bhootan, ae 
Garrow, rhb i aed rae r, Darjeeli 
a r, Cooch-Behar, te. nay jent.-Col. H. 
lier, Pichon or-General of India. Calcutta, 1865, On 6 sheets. 
cade 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. The Ixpia Orrice, 
Sketch Map of the Mountain K jacent to Ponjanb, To illustrate 
a Report upon Forests. i. eghorn, M.p. 1864. Scale 1 
inch = 17 stat. miles, Cremests EK, Manknam, Eeq., F005, 


Rvesta rm Asia— 
Map of the Cancasus in Russian Characters. Scale 1 inch = 36 geo, miles. 


Map of the Pipers Parts of Eastern Siberia, with ms Mongolia, 
MM. ape rege and Saghalien. By M. Semenoff. l inch = 92 





geo, | 
River Amir: Py es Ba Mis eee rane 1861. Seale 1 inch = 224 
geo. miles. Sir R. L. Moncuisox, Bart, x.cn, 
TonkesTas— 
| rien rs ici Nach der Russischen Aufnahme 
= 1 geo. mile. 
A. Perenmann, Esq., F.3.0.8. 


von Jakowlew. 1841, 


Tonker in Agia— 
Karte von Armenien, K Azerbeldachan. H. Kiepert. 
Berlin, 1958, Oe Akos, Manis | ine lie Ek 


PURCHASED, 

Karte von Klein-Amen. By H. Kiepert. Berlin, 1654. © 3 sheets. 
Scale 1 inch = 31-5 geo, miles, i ED, 
Map of the Holy Land; constructed by G., W. M. van de Velde. 2nd 
edition. Gotha, 1865, .On & sheets. 6 copies, Beale 1 inch = 4:5 
Puacuasen, 


geo. miles. 
| : AFRICA, 
“it 
Original karte von Gerhard Roblfs, Reisen in Central und Sid Marckko, 
cases neat bt acm -) 1862 und 1864. Nach Rohilfs, Tage 
nn iene ngaben mit Benutzing anderer Que 
gereichnet von B, Hassenstein, Gotha, 1865, Seale 1 inch'= 97°5 
geo. miles. A. PrresMann, Esq., F-2.0.8. 
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Maps, Charts, fe. Penors, 
nalkarte von Gerhard Hohl, Heise durch die Oasen von Tuat und 
Tidikelt und den Nérdlichen theil des Tuareg.-Gebietes (Nord 
Afrika) et von B. Hassenstein. Scale 1 inch = 27°5 geo. 
miles, Won A. Petermann. Gotha, 1865, The Avruos. 


Weat— 
MS. ss orf Ss ebowr of Mae River ike, at the junction of the Binnue 
showing Dr. Serena yar mkoja. By of Lakoie 
+ Depat rermor oja. 
Fat . 
Ohersichtiiarte der Nillinder entworfen von H. Kiepert. Etbnographise 
et ee Scale 1 inch = 70 geo. mi Reritn, 


ae sche het und der Sinai Halbinsel mit EBenutzong der hand- 
: RL 4 hischen a eb age des ent al Linant de 
Bellefonds. Lepsius and H. Kiepert. # | inch = 2) 
miles, Berlin, | 1850. =i 
Kurte von Acthiopien, By H. Kiepert and R. Lepsins. Secale 1 inch = 21 
gto. miles, Berlin, 1850, 
» ei lh Delta dem Isthmus und dem Faytm. wi sei 
K. Lepsius. Seale 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. Berlin, 1880 
Karte des Nil-Thals in Mittel und Ober Aegypten und re Nubien oder 


vom Faytim bis zur Zweiten Katarakte. H. Kiepert and R. Lepsius, 
Seale 1 ineh = = 7 geo, miles, Berlin, 1859. 


Karte der ptischen ‘Wiste zwischen dem Obern Nil und dem 
Arabischen | seer nach den wegebeschreibungen von H Kiepert 
und R. Lepsios, Seale 1 inch = 14 geo, miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Routen in der Sinai-Halbinsel. By oe ree and RK. Lepsius. Seale 

l inch = 2°8 geo, miles, Berlin, 18 
H. Krerenar, Esq,, ¥.0.c.3., teat E. G, Ravenstein, Esq., r.n.c.s, 


Consul Plowden's Original of part of Abyssinin, MS. Scale 1 
inch = 89 peo, miles, ihe Wovin Gatokabavace Boats OF Pants: 


Ultimo Viaggio #ul Fiume Bianco del Signor A. Debono, nel 1861. Scale 
1 inch = 19 geo. miles. 


Sources of the Nile, according to Alessandro VI, Pontif Max., 1492-1503, 
and Girolamo de Verazano (ais AV.AVL), extrait de Fide Pro- 
pagand® Biblioth, 1961, Baron Jocumus. 


Section in the line of the Murchison Rapids of the River Shirt. 


Section of Gradient on River Zambezi from the Mouth to Sesheke. 
From Barometric Observations by Dr. J. Kirk. 1961. The Aurmon. 


MS. Chart of rere he ay in the Vicinity of the Entrance of the East 
Loabo River in Febroary, 1862, By H. W. Inglis, Master of H.M.S. 
rorgen, Scale 1 inch = 0-94 geo. miles. r. Joun Kime, ¥.00,s. 

Sui 


Four an of South Africa. Viz. :— 
ap of the Central Parts of Damara Land. 
: Mapiof Western Damara Land. 
pig Sve na Compass Triangulation checked by Latitudes of Western 
4. Table of Lativad Variations of 
the Sea tiie hea Ieee of Compass, Height of Places above 
By C.J. Anderson. Cape Town, 1866. The Avrmon, 


Rhy Pat Roa Route of Messrs. Chopman and Baines in 
: Wallach Bay to the Victoria E ls. Accompanied 
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clv Accessions to the Map-Foom 


Mapa, Charts, gv. Donors. 
by books of Astronomical Observations from their joint labours, drawn 
by Thomas Baines, Esq.. r.acs. Seale | inch = & miles, 
T. Batwes, Esq., ¥.n.0.5, 


AMERICA. 
Usrren StaTes— 
United States and Mexico, on 3 sheets. Viz, :— 
lL. Verein Staaten am Stillen Ocean. 
2. Atlantischen Ocean, 
3. Das Kaiserreich Mexico (2 copies). 
By E. G. Ravenstein. London, 1965, Seale 1:8,000,000, or 1 
inch = 1096 geo, miles, The AtrHor, 
Military Topographical Map of Eastern Virginia, showing the Routes 
taken by th eseveral Army Corps, and the Battles fought in the pre- 
cent Campaign of 1864, under Lieut.-Gen, U.S. Grant. By Charles 
Sholl. New York, 1664. Seale 1 inch = 21 geo. miles, 
Sir Cotuixo Eanpev. 








West Ixnres— 
Map of Jamaica. By John Arrowsmith. London, 1864. Seale 1 inch = 5:5 
_ geo, miles, The AvurHon. 


Karte von Sid America. By E. G, Ravenstein, London, 1866. On 2 
sheets. Scale 1 inch = 164'3 geo, miles, Dr. Mucnre. 
| (Carta jeografica de los Estados Unidos de Colombia, Antigua, Nueva 
a Granada, construida de orden del Gobierno veal’ con arre; x tbe 
trabajos corografica del A. Codazzi. Por Manuel Ponce . 
Bogota, 1864. On 4 sheets, Seale 1 inch = 15:4 geo. miles, 
Carta geogrifica plano del curso del Rio Magdalena en Ia parte qui : 
ser ate ape por buques de vapor, Arrateione r el po 
General T. ©. de Mosquera. Barranquilla, 1649. Scale 1 inch=10°2 
geo. miles. General T. C. pe Mosquena, President, 
Tracing of the Harbour of El Pay! Prov nea, of Ecuador), Sc: 
Shols aa 0:85 jeack satlae: st : fo amie 
Registro Grafico de Ins propiedades rarales de Ia provincia Buenos Aires. 
Construido por el Departamento Topografico y publicado con antoriza- 
cion del Superior Gobierno de la Provincia 1864. Saturnino Salas, 
Mariano Moreno, German Kubr, Pedro Benoit Ygnacio Casagemas, 
Antonio E, Malaver. ‘On 6 sheets (2 copies), Seale 1 inch 4 
geo. miles, Don Saronsixo Saras, President of the Topographical 
Department, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA, 
Map of Australasin, By J. and C. Walker. Seale 1 = 100 stat, miles,” ~ 
Australien, By Augustus Petermann, Esq. Gotha, 1866. Soa 
inch = 140 geo. miles, The ieee 
Map of Australis, showing Routes of Modern Explorers. 
——— Progress of Geographical Discovery to 1830, 
— to 1865, 
aa he A, G. Finntar, Esq. 
ew Map of Queensland, compiled from Recent Surveys a tates 
of eee: Jardine and J, eS Macdonald. By J. W tua ooo 
1865, Messrs, Janpine, through the Colonial Office. 


os . 
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Maps, CAurts, de. Donors, 
Eye-Sketch of the Adelaide River and adjoining Country from the 
nn xplor tions of the Government Rest. Mesers. Auld and Litchfield. 
1 inch = 2 stot. miles. 
hart wing tions about Glenelg River, &c., up to 1664. 
Comp SD ie te Georey Ofc; Perth, Seale 1 inch = 74 geo. miles. 
am seeds Explorations about Roebuck Bays &c., up to 1864. Co 
ja the = Office, Perth. Seale 1 inch = 7-4 geo. miles. 
The CoLostan Orrice. 
of the ae = on under Messrs. Jardine to Cape York. On 
en sheets, Hy , Surveyor accompanying the Expedi- 
tion, J 24 sae 
ae at, Messrs. Jannrxe, through the Colonial Office. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Geological Sketch Map of the Province of Wellington, By James Coutts 
awfird, Esq., Provincial Geologist, Scale 1 inch = § stat. miles. 


Geological Sections, Province of Wellington. By James Coutts Crawfurd, 
Provincial Geologist. Christchurch, New Zealand, 1865, 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, showing the Soundings obtalnen for 


Telegraphic purposes, 
Chart of ae in the North Atlantic from rieland to New- 
foun By Lieut, J. Dayman, as., H.M.3, ee. 1657, 
The Hrprocnaraic Or ADMIRALTY. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 
MS. Map of the Lagoons of Madagascar. By Capt. W. Rooke, na. 
Scale Seale | inch = 10 geo. miles, 
Carte de I'Tle Maurice. Par A. Dardenne. Port Louis, 1862. Seale 1 
inch = 1°8 stat. mile. Lieut. OLIVER, B.A. 


Generalkarte der Nicobaren, By Commodore BE. v. Willerstorf Urbair, 
S.M. fregate Novara, 1858. Scale 1 inch = 6 geo, miles. 


NS ee ee a = 


CHARTS. 
Barrisn Apmmmanry Coanrs— 


Section 1, 
No, 44 Drogheda to pce, Ireland, East Coast 
60 Alderney and ait (Channel I Ilene) 

1426 Lochs Linnhe, yom: Abor, and Eil (Scotland). 
1828 The Downs (England, East Coast), 
1934 River T bel iatensee 12). ai ’ 
2390 East an est Lochs, ebrides), 
24756 Hebrides or Western Islantls 


Section 2. 
No. 2751 Spitzbergen. 
Section 4, 


No. 725 Harbours te de la Barge Rivadesella, Ria de Tina Mayor, and &. 
726 Toiavea eat Luanco Harbours. Ria de Pravia, 





evi Accessions to the Map-Room 
Maps, Charts, gc, 


Section 5. 
No. 148 Port Mahon (Minorca ayia 3 
155 Gulf of Spezzia (Italy, West 
189 Trapani to Marsala (Sicily, West Coast), _ 
206 Channels of Corfo with the adjacent Coast of Albania. 
251 Cape Carbon to Fratelli Rocks (Africa, North Coast), 
Section 6. 
No. 299 Harbours and Anchor West Coast of Newfoundland. 
3 Knife Bay to Cape Anguille do. do, 
442 Port Metway to Lunenburg (Nova Scotia), _ 
637 Little Port and York Harbour Newfoundiand), 
712 Cow Head Harbour Newfoundland), | 
743 St. George Harbour (Newfoundland, West Coast), 
V1 Hillsborough River (Prince Edward Island). 
Section &, 
No, 446 Jamaica Island (West Indies). 
499 Port Castries (St. Lucia Island}, 
Seetion 9, 
No. 635 San Marcos or Maranhom Bay (Brazil), 
S44 Santa Catharina Island and Strait. — 
2522 —— to Rio de la Plata. 
Section 10, 
No, 364 Duncan Bay and Metlah Catlah Bay. 
569 Esperanza to Clayoquot (Vancouver Island), 
571 Harboursin the vicinity of Queen Charlotte Sound, 
533 Quatsino to Esperanza (Vancouver Island), | 
589 Esperanza and Nuchatlitz Inlets (Vancouver Island, 
590 Klaskino and Kiaskish Inlets (Vancouver Island), 
592 Harelay Sound (Vancouver Island). 
602 Roche Harbour and its approaches (Vancouver Island), 
611 Griffin Bay and adjacent anchorage (Vancouver Island), 
630 Port Neville (British Columban . 
ve a ey Meher . 
1907 Sooke Inlet CYanbnves Island}, 
1916 Nootka Sound (Vancouver Island), 
1917 Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 
2431 Cordova Bay to Cross Sound, including Koloschinsk Archipelago 
(North America, West Coast), 
2545 Monterey and Santg Barbara Harbour (California). 
Section 12, 
No, “peers bo at os - Senay anu Const), 
709 Priaman to Onjong norapocra (Sumatra 
2413 Rhio Strait (China Ses : : 
2761 Sumatra, West Const (Sheet 2). 
Seetion 13, 
No. 854 Part of Swatow (China, East Const). 


$11 Amboina, Cajeli, and Saparoea Bay 
957 Ports in ihe Philionins islands. Ss 
961 Sevens Seorang Seuss Sea’ a 
$71 Semirara, Ylin, and Ambolon Islands {Phil , 
972 Looe and Paloan Bays and Loog and Boab Pores. 
976 Manila Bay (Philippine Islands’, 

2347 Preliminary Chart of Japan, &e, 

#405 The Karil Islands from Nipon to Kamchatka. 

2407 Ports and Harbours in Russian Tartary. 

2441 Strart of Teugar (Japan), . 
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Maps, Charts, fe. Donors. 
9454 Island of Luzon (Northern portion 
9577 St. Bernardino Strait (Philippine Is 
Section 14, 
No. 363 Keppel Bay and Islands (Queensland). 
403 Woody Point to Lowly Point (Australia, South Coast), 
404 Riley Point to Woods Point (Australia, South Coast), 
624 Hobson Bay and Kiver Yarrow (Australia, South Const). 
1025 ae Point to Solitary Island (Australia, East Coast). 





1026 The Solitary Islands adjacent Coast. 
1171a and b Port Phillip (2 sheets). 
Seclion 15, 
No, 191 Mboli 


Harbour (Solomon Islands 
741 Nairai and Mbatiki Islands fag Fisted). 
742 Ono, Simonoff, and Michaelo ate NL Groep: 
1105 Cape St. to Cartaret P land}. 
1247 Matuku Island and Harbour (Fiji Group). 


1249 Ovalon and Motariki (Fiji Group). 
2491 Tonga or Friendly Islands (Pacific Ocean). 
Seetion 16. 
See Accessions to Library. 
The Hrpsocnarnic Orrice. 
Fresco— 


No. 2027 Ports et see de la Terre de Feu (No, 4). 
223 — du Canal Sta. Barbara. 
2029 de la Terre de Feu (No. 1), 
2049 Detroit de San Bernardino (Mer de Chine). 
2050 Partie Orientale de la Mer de Soulou et de Mindoro d’aprés les 








Socaniens hee ik Fe 

2058 Carte pa roeticerth hie (partie comprise entre Ia 
Tour Paria et la Ca 

2060 Carte da Canal Soe ers ta opie eat de Tile ae CA et 
la cbte de Syrie. 

2100 Tes Viti ( 


ii (Océan me). 
2101 Passes du Port d'Aue (Nouvelle Zélande}. 
9102 Plan de la cite Nord-Est de Terre-Neuve (partie comprise entre 
le Cap Vent et le Havre de la Conche). 
2103 Mouillage de Maceio. Embouchure du Rio San Francisco do 





Norte ( Brésil), 
2104 Plan de Pendsve (tte Hat de Madagascar). 
2105 Carte du Canal San oa dada cite comprise entre le Cap 


San Roque ct le Cap 
2106 Carte de la Rivitre du Pei-ho so (Gu da Pe Pte phe 
2107 Plan de l'embouchnore du Rio 
2108 des Récifs de Ia Floride (Etats Cais) 
2100 Mer du Corail. 
2110 Détroit de Belle Tle (Terre Neuve}. 


2111 Port de Kagosima . Ile Kiusin 

2112 Plan du Tews de de p Rouge ees enve). 

21138 Carte do on de (Italie Méridionale}. 

2114 Carte do Bassin compris ent I'lle de Cuba, la Jamaique, le 


Honduras, 
9115 Carte in ea Peon de Ras Addah & l'entrée de In Mer 


Rouge. 
S116 Plan de In Baie de Y' Aiguillon 
2117 Ports dans la Canal Ril (Japon). 
2118 Entrée ovest de Seto aT SSeS 


2119 Port de Nagamki (Jo ile Kicsa), 
2120 Cote de Tunis a Africa aux Roches Prt 


a =. 


————————— ee 7 


ia 





asions to the Map-Eoom 


Maps, Charts, $c. 
2121 Carte do Golfe de Khabés on Petit Syrte. 
2122 Carte de eee de Is Méditerranée comprise entre la cote 
d'Ttalie du Canal de Piombino, on Golfe de Naples la Corse, et 


la Sardaigne. 

2123 Mer de Soulon et partie occidentale de la Mer des Celebes do 
Détroit de Macassar au Nord de l'Achipel de Soulon, 

2124 Ports et Mouillages dans Seto Uchi ou Mer Intérieure du Japon, 

2125 Carte de la Cote Occidentale d’Amérique comprise entre le Golfe 
Tehuantepec et le Golfe de Guayaquil. 

2126 Mer Rouge (4tme Feil 

2127 —————- (| ime Feuille 

2128 time Feuille), 

2129 ——-——— { lére Feuille}, 

2120 Carte des débouquements de St, Dominigue et des Passages bh 
Vest de Cuba (Mer des Antilles). 

2131 Plan de Barre de Lisbonne. 

2132 Golfe de Yeddo (Japon, [le de Nipon), 

2133 Seto, Uchi ow Mer Intérieure (Japon), 

2134 Embouchure du Congo (Cétes Occidentales eebig Ud 

2185 Carte de lo edte comprise entre le Cap Gracias a Dios et Santa 
Marta (Mer des Antilles). 

2136 Carte de lo Nouvelle Zélande, | 

2187 Carte de la Cite Onest de [Amérique Méridionale comprise entre 
la Baie Pisco de Labos d'Afuera ( Pérou). 

2138 Cote Ouest du Pic de Monganui an Port de Manukan. Cite Est 
du Port de Tutokaka a I'lle Mayor comprenant le Golfe de 
sevigetae) Nach Peinarpe 

2199 Carte de TAmérique Septentrionale (Cite Orientale, partie com- 

prise entre New York-et le Ca . la Floride), 

2140 Plan du Havre du Pot d'Etain (Cite Nord-Est de Terre Neuve), 

2141 Plan du Havre d"York (Cite Onest de Terre Neuve). 

2142 Carte de la cote d"Egypte comprise entre el Arish et Damiette, 

2143, ———— —__ ________-. Alexandrie et Damiette, 

2144 wate da Detroit de Macassar, . 

2145 Madagascar (Cite Orientale), partic comprenant I'ile Fong, 
Tamatave, Foulepointe, Feotdee ot St. Marie. cae 

2146 Carte de Ia are Septentrionale comprise entre l'entrée du Canal 
‘de la ; oride et les Bouches do Mississippi (Golfe du 

e}. 


Mexiqu 
2147 Golfe du Mexique. Carte de In partie Nord-Ouest . rise 
entre les Bouches du Mississippi et In Barre de Eentioter. 
$148 aes de la cite du Brésil de l'embouchore de |'Amasone 


2149 Carte de Ia Mer de Java (Partie Orientale), 

S161 Carte de la pustia de Grand archipal d 

2 | : artie do rehipel d' Asie o , 

la Nouvelle Guinée, et Y Australie. Oe we Ferm 

2152 ng ce Benge). 

2153 Plan do Havre de Boutitou (Cite Nord-Fet de | 

S154 Plate dele Mer Rouge (Fewlle lene ene eee 

2155 | - — (Feuille Qime), 3 

2186 ——-——______ ___- (Feuille stme}, 

2157 ~—— —— ——- (Feuille 4tme), 

2158 Havre des Trépassds (Cote snd de Terre Neuve), 

2159 Bete s paeanee (Cote sad de Terre Neuve). 

2160 Baie et Port Bradore (Golfe St. La et Binta Ti 

ak aa Sale ie) arent) et Bale Rouge (Detroit 
| rt Basque (Cote sud de Terre Ne ; 

2162 Ile Seatari et Baie Menadou (Tle Cap Breen. 

2163 Havre de Bonne Esperance (Golfe St, Laurent), 
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Mapa, Charts, fc. Dowors, 
2164 Havre de Belles Amours, Middle Bay, &c. (Golfe St, Laurent), 
2165 Baie Sainte array da Cap Breton) 
2166 Ports de Burin (Cote sud de Terre Neuve). 
2167 Baie d'Halifax (Nouvelle Ecosse), 
2168 Carte de lo cite de Syrie comprise entre Vile Ruad et le Cap 
Carmel. 
2169 Carte de la Manche (Lighthouses). 
2170 Carte des Sondes & |'Ouest ‘de La Manche, comprenant la ebte 
S. ©. d'Irlande, la Grande ct la Pre. Sole, 
2171 Golfe Persique (Feuille Occidentale), 
e172 —————_——_; Feuille Orientale). . 
2173 Carte de la Navigation entre le Mer du Nord et la Méditerranée, 
de Dunkerque i Marseille, 
2174 Carte de In Mer d’Okotsk, 
2175 Havre de Grace (Terre-Neuve, Baie Conception). 
2176 [le du Cap Breton (Golfe St. Laurent). 
2177 Plan de Pile de Hong Kong (Mer de Chine). 
2178 Carte des cites Meé Frat, et Occidentales d'Irlande de Carn- 
sore Pt. & Bengore Head, | 
2179 Carte de la cite Méridionale de Wile de Chypre. 
2180 Port are (lle Cap Breton), Golfe St. Laurent, 
2151 Rivitre de Guayaquil Ceti one Meéridionale), 
2187 Plan do Mouillage de Campéche (Golfe du Mexique). 
2202 Port de Louisbourg (Ile du Cap Breton). 
2206 Bailes de Bin peed, Greathead, et Calliqua (Ile St. Vincent), 
Petites Antilles, Deérit pe LA Manne Franca, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
phical View of Sardinia and the Plains of Lombardy from Turin 
to the Adriatic. By Edward Stanford, London, 1866, 
The Avruon. 
Original Model of the Vietorin Falls (South Africa}. Constructed by 
Thomas Baines, Esq. Scale | inch = 100 yards. 
Two original Oil Paintings of the Victoria Falls :-— 
L. View of the Great Western or Main Fall. 
2. Herd of Buffaloes chased to the edge of the Chasm opposite 
Garden Island. “oe Mico 
Painted by T. Baines, Faq, The Auris. 
Two original Oil Paintings of the Victoria Falls :— 
1. View from the West End of the Chasm. 
2. Profile Cliffs and Narrow Gorge of the Lower Zambesi. 
Painted by T. Baines, Esq, 1866. PURCHASED. 
Eight Photographic Views of Scenery in South Africa, taken by J. Chap 
man, Esq.; and one Photographic View of a Model of the Victoria 
Falls constructed by T’, Baines, Esq. T. Barnes, Esq. 
London.—Meteorological Diagram showing the daily elements throughout 
the year 1865, By C. OU. FP. Cator, tte Seale | inch = 10 days, 
The Avruon. 
A List of Distances between Great Barmen and Elephant Fountain, taken 
by by a trochameter, accompanied by a Map, by Mr. H. E. Barry. 
; T. Barnes, Esq. 


C. Gronor, Map Curator. 





To the late Mu TL. Doweax, Vioe-Oongal at Whyiah, in 143— 


Tebescope, 
Dn. F.C Soraxn, Wt, Fon. at Natal— 
emai erica Hales earnnalag tae ary Ener et 


The late Dn. E. 1 favo, 5, Trios, af Abeokuta— 
Pocket Chronometer, by Barrand and Liane, 
Tarumeter (Momniaie), by Tevighton aul Stroma. 


sic satrebinapatigte By ee one eee Ane 


8 Sling Case, Aetigs 
p Ta, 0 to 213, te ee eee be 
- Sling Marcon Cases, = 
Pre Asati with feather 
rer ring, Gling Cass, ~ 


re a er ene 


Bextant, 4 in. crema ts 
Sdanth Cesgun Sy Kee 


The tate Mowe. Ttae Tauern, hc km eae Thabukin, Feb, 4, 1963 
orto ete by oe 
flewater Apparat, a dss Ton insentien tk Gena baa 
Two amall Poast 
Protractor, tron sa ae 
50 feet eee i Leather Cane.) 


‘Thermemeter, on metal, in. Moroces 
p aseserag oiler ge 
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PRESENTATION 


OF THE 


ROYAL AWARDS. 


Tae Founder's Gold Medal to Dr, Taomas Toomsos, ™.D., F.2.8., for 
his labours in exploring the Western Himalayas and Tibet, and for 
his highly valuable work thereon, published in 1852, in which he 
described, for the first time, the true physical geography of those 
regions, as well as the botany, geology, and the former and present 
glacial action in these lofty mountains. The Patron’s or Victoria 
Gold Medal to Mr. Wintiam Caaxpiess, .., for his recent unaided 
exploration of the River Puris, from its mouth on the River Amazons 
nearly to its sources, a distance of 1866 miles, and for laying down 
the course of this previously undefined great stream by a continuous 
series of astronomical observations of latitude and longitude and 
compass bearings. 


The Persment addressed the meeting as follows :— 
“* GENTLEMEN, 

“In previous Addresses to the Royal Geographical Society I have 
dwelt so emphatically upon the value of the researches and work 
of Dr, Thomas Thomson, that my associates can well neg a the 
award of the Founder's Medal to this distinguished man has given 
me the truest satisfaction. Eminent among living naturalists, 
Dr, Thomson, in the course of his arduous expedition, in which 
. Botany was his chief object, traversed a large tract of wild and 
mountainous country hitherto unexplored, crossed for the first time 
the dividing range of the great Asiatic continent, brought back col- 
lections that link the labours of the Russian botanists in the north 
with those of the English in the south, and carefully laid down every 
feature in the Physical Geography and Geology of the vast elevated 
region whence the ar ndus and its ner ines rare their rise, amid 
perpetual glaciers and at enormous heights above the sea. 
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a work which, whether for modesty of style, accuracy, as well as 
breadth of view, or as being the first to demonstrate the true 
physical structure of the mountain masses of North-Western India 
and trace their water systems, climate, and productions, must be 
considered as of the highest value by naturalists, geographers, and 
logists. 
“To Dr. Thomson we owe the final abandonment of an idea long 
wevalent, and which was entertained even by my illustrious friend 

umboldt, that Tibet was an elevated plain or plateau; and with 
this fell also many subsidiary theories relating to the snow-line, 
glaciers, temperature, and climate of Central Asia. In short, from 
the date of Thomson's researches, rational superseded conjectural 
geography as regarded that vast and still toa great extent unex- 
plore iret. 

“ These are not merely my words—they are those of that eminent 
naturalist, Joseph Hooker, whose explorations in Eastern 
Himalayas rival those of Thomas ‘Thomson in the West. They were 
also the matured apinians of the late distinguished and ever-to-be- 

“Not content with his exertions in the North-West, Thomson 
applied, on their completion, for leave to explore the Eastern Hima- 
ayas, and for this purpose joined Dr. Hooker in Sikkim, spending a 

ear and a half there, and in the Khasia Hills of Eastern Bengal, 
fore he returned to Europe on furlough. 

“ Now, when | inform you, my associates, that for all these devoted 
and important services Dr, Thomson never received any reward, 
nor even public thanks, but, on the contrary, was left to publish 
“his work at his own cost and to his heavy loss, you will all rejoice 
with me that, although we have much too long delayed our gift, we 
have at last placed ourselves in a befitting position by rendering 
justice and all honour to such a distinguished man.” 


The Presinest then addressed the Medallist in these words :— 
‘ Dr. THomsox, 


“ The opinions which are expressed in the brief estimate of your 
merit which I have just read, will find, I am sure, an echo not 
merely in this Society, but in every scientific body of Britain and 
her colonies. Let me assure you that, often as it has fallen to my 
lot to present our Medals to men distinguished for their boldness 
of adventure, I can bring to mind no occasion in which intrepidity 
and perseverance were more happily united with high scientific 
acquirement than they were in your own person, when you carried 
out those admirable researches for which we gratefully offer you 
our highest honour. 

“| have, indeed, a peculiar pleasure in placing this Medal in your 
hands in the presence not only of some Mintin clalied botantote of 
our own country, but also of foreign botanists, headed by that 
eminent man, M. de Candolle; for lam certain they feel as strongly 


a 
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as I do, that the researches of the Botanist and the Geographer are 
essentially bound up together, as indeed the great results obtained 
by Humboldt, Robert Brown and others, as well as by yourself, 
have abundantly demonstrated.” 


Dr. Tomson replied : 

“ Sin,—I have no words to express my sense of the very unex- 
pected honour conferred on me, throngh you, by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Its value is, if possible, much enhanced by the very 
flattering manner in which you have been so good as to speak of my 
humble services to geography. As we all know, a traveller in now 
or little known countries finds in the success of his explorations an 
ample reward for all his toils: I scarcely expected that the observa- 
tions I made should be remembered at all after so many years. It 
is therefore especially gratifying to me to find that they are re- 
garded as of importance by such high authority. 1 beg to thank 
you again most cordially for the honour you have conferred 
on me.” 


M. pe Canpotie then rose, and in a few words expressed his 
great satisfaction at being present when the highest reward of the 
Royal Geographical Society was bestowed on a botanical traveller. 
He corroborated the statements of the President, with regard to the 
high value of the researches of Dr. Thomson in the Western 
Himalayas and Tibet, which, in conjunction with those of Russian 
savans in the North, had thrown great light on the Botanical Geo- 
graphy of inner Asia, : 


The Presipenr next addressed himself to Mr. Cecil Long, the 
brother of the recipient of the Victoria or Patron’s Medal :— 
“Mr. Lowa, 

“The brilliancy and completeness of the geographical exploit of 
your brother, Mr. William Chandlegs, in tracing by his own unaided 
exertions the whole course of the River Puriis, one of the longest of 
the tributaries of the Amazons, so impressed my colleagues of the 
Council of this Society, that he was at once fixed upon as meriting 
one of the Gold Medals of the present year, I can truly say that in 
this decision I entirely concurred, The Puris has been, from nearly 
the foundation of this Society, a river in which we have taken the- 

st interest, and the memoirs which have been published upon 
it in the volumes of our Journal have testified to the importance 
and the difficulty of obtaining a correct knowledge of the course and 
direction of a stream known to be of great magnitude and naviga- 
bility, Accounts had been published, showing the almost insur- 
mountable nature of the obstacles to the exploration of the river in 





Southern Pern, supposed to be the upper portion of the Puris, and 
information had reached us of several unsuccessful attempts on the 
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rt of expeditions despatched by the Brazilian Government to 
Seca it pe its mouth. Our surprise and gratification may, there- 
fore, be well conceived when we received the news that an English 
private gentleman, travelling in South America for the pure love of 
science, had applied himself unostentationsly to the solution of this 
geographical problem, and had been completely successful. He had 

nulified himself for such an undertaking by previous travels in 
different parts of both South and North America, particularly by 
his exploration of the River Tapajos, an account of which he 
communicated to this Society in 1862, and by his journey across 
North America, as narrated in a work he published, entitled 
‘A Visit to the Salt Lake. And now, providing himself with 
suitable instroments for surveying, and embarking with only one 
servant in a small canoe of the pel A manned by Indians, he 
ascended the great river for 1866 miles, and has sent us as 
u result of his work a map of its whole course, projected by 
himself with great minuteness from his own observations. Not 
content with this first arduous survey, he resolved to ascend the 
river a second time, and explore its principal tributary with a 
view to settle the question of its supposed connection with the 
rivers of Southern Pern; and I rejoice to hear that he has returned 
successful from his second voyage, and has mapped the tributary 
with the same minuteness as he had previously done the mam 
stream, 

“ T cannot but admire the boldness with which such undertakings 
have been conceived and the skill with which their results have 
been worked out. The great danger encountered in travelling for 
‘months through a country of interminable forest, in which lurk 
hordes of savage Indians, ia shown in the treacherous slanghter of 
your brother's servant and his boat's crew in descending the river. 
The result of Mr, Chandless's survey has been the laying down a 
vast tract of country previously unexplored, and a profound modifi- 
cation of all our maps of the interior of tropical South America, I 
entrust this well-earned mark of the esteem of Geographers to you, 
Sir, in the hope that you as well as ourselves may be gratified with 
ae safe return of your brother, on the termination of his self-imposed 
labours,” 


Mr. Loxa then spoke as follows :— 


“ Sir R. Muncitsox,—On behalf of my brother, William Chandless, 
T accept with heartfelt pleasure the Gold Medal that the Royal 
Geographical Society have conferred u him; for it is a testi- 
monial from this great and important body, that they admire the zeal 
and energy displayed by my brother in his explorations, and set a 
high value upon the results of his labours. Although, indeed, with 
him they have been labours of love, undertaken and proseented 
with no desire of reward, but simply for the love of geographical 
investigation. In truth, so little does my brother anticipate what 
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is ing here to-day, so humble is his estimate of the interest that 
will be taken bere in his discoveries—that in his last letter from 
the written since his return from his recent visit to the 
River Aquiry, he says, ‘I shall probably send a paper of five or 
six pages about it to the Royal Geographical Society; but one must 
not try their age a too far.” And, Sir, if anything could add to 
my pride and pleasure on this occasion, it would be the warm 
approval with which the learned and distinguished audience around 
me received the kind words with which you presented me this Medal, 
and the sketch you gave of my brother's career and travels, making 
them clear to all your hearers by the powerful aid of your own 
profound knowledge. To you, Sir, and, through you as President, 
to the Royal Geographical Society, I beg on behalf of my brother 
and myself to tender our warmest thanks. I regret exceedingly 
that he is not here to-day, to vindicate, in language more appropriate 
-than I can command, and especially by the simple relation of his 
story, the choice of the Society. But it will be my duty to 
transmit to him, in South America, a faithful. record of this day's 
proceedings, And I shall hope hereafter to be the vehicle of con- 
veying to the Royal Geographical Society my brother's grateful 
thanks for the honour they have conferred upon him and his high 
appreciation of their approval.” 


A testimonial, value 100 guineas, was then presented to M. du 
Chaillu, to reimburse him for the logs of his instruments in Western 
Africa, and as a testimonial of the importance of his services in 
making numerous astronomical observations to fix positions, which 
have much improved the cartography of the region he explored. 


In presenting the testimonial, the Presmext thus spoke :— 
“M. po CiHaiLyu, 

“T have expressed to the Royal Geographical Society, on more 
than one occasion, my admiration of the zeal with which you fitted 
out your last, expedition, and of the devotion with which you endea- 
voured to carry it out. 1 congratulate you on having demonstrated 
the truthfulness of your former observations, particularly as relates 
to the Natural History of the region you explored, and for the many 
good astronomical observations which have enabled you to construct 
a more correct map of the country near the coast. 

“Your bold aa perilous endeavour to penetrate into the heart of 
Africa from the West Coast merited our warmest thanks; and, had 
it not been for the unfortunate accident which at once put an end 
to your advance, and nearly proved fatal to yourself, 1 have no doubt 
that you would, at no distant day, have won the same honours 
which have been conferred upon a Barth, a Livingstone, a Burton, 
a Speke, a Grant, and a Baker. : 

* Accept, then, this token of our regard, and view it as a mark of 
our approbation and as an incentive to future exertion.” : 

he 
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M. pu CHa replied as follows :— 

“ Sir Roperick and Gentlemen,—Allow me to thank you for the 
generous manner in which you have spoken of my past labours, I 
accept this testimonial as a proof of the interest which the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society take in my attempts to‘penetrate 
the unknown region of Equatorial Western Africa. I can only say 
I wish I had done more; but it has been my lot, as all trne geo- 
graphers well know,—and I say it without wishing to arrogate any 
undue credit for myself—to have for my task the exploration of the 
most difficult field in the whole of Afnca. On almost every other 
side of the continent there has existed trade, and caravans of traders, 
from the coast into the interior, which have in some degree opened 
the way to travellers: but inland from the Fernand Vaz and Gaboon 
no trader has ever been farther than a few miles, and the interior is 
a region of mountains and impenetrable forests, Notwithstanding, I 
succeeded in abe about 400 miles, and shall ever regret the 
accident which prevented me from going farther. In conclusion, 

rmit me, Mr. President, to thank you for the kind feelings you 

vo always entertained towards me.” 


A gold watch, value 261. 5s., was awarded to Moola Abdul Medjid, 
for the service he has rendered to geographical science by his 
adventurous journey from Peshawer to Kokand, along the upper 
valley of the Oxus and across the Pamir Steppes. 


_ The Presmpest, in presenting the watch, stated that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who had proposed this award in the Council, and who 
would have been the most fitting person to receive it on this oc- 
casion, was unavoidably absent. He trusted, however, that Lord 
‘Strangford would fulfil this duty, as he had entirely participated in 
the feelings and opinion of Sir Henry. He would therefore place 
it in his hands, in the hope that, through Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
the Indian Government, he would have the watch conveyed to the 
excellent native observer who had so well earned it. It had been 
stated that such gifts as these, from time to time, would stimulate 
a superior class of our Indian subjects to make further explorations 
of this nature, and be otherwise productive of much good. He 
therefore had great pleasure is bestowing this award.” 


Lord STrANGFoRD said :-— 

“ Gentlemen,—As Sir Roderick has informed you, the award of 
this watch was poner’ in our Council, and I fully concurred in 
the proposal; but I regret that the duty of receiving it has, 
through accident, fallen upon me. Sir Henry Rawlinson is a better 
representative of Asiatics than I can hope to be. I feel, however, 
much gratification in acting on the present occasion, as represen- 
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tative man on behalf of so vast and in some respects so highly 
civilised a community as our Indian subjects. I think that the 
present occasion is one of something more than geographical signifi- 
cance. Itis a matter of very great importance to find so good an 
occasion to bind that community to us by scientific as well as 
itical links, To us as geographers it is a great advantage to 
ave the means of exploring countries inaccessible to Europeans, in 
the co-operation of these meritorious native travellers. I beg leave, 
in the name of Moola Abdul Medjid and of the native community of 
India, to return thanks for this testimonial to the President and to 
the Society. 
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GENTLEMES, 

In this the twelfth Address which I have had the privilege ot 
delivering to you, I have still the satisfaction of announcing that 
our Society is advancing in prosperity and flourishing with un- 
diminished vigour. I have also once more to congratulate you 
on that which was a new feature last year—the issue of the 
annual yolume of the Journal long before our Anniversary, This 
result is entirely due to the zeal and devotion of our Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr. H. W. Bates; and when you consider the additional 
labours he has to undergo in also editing the voluminous records 
of our Meetings and in conducting much ordinary business, you will 
unite with me in offering to him our hearty thanks. 

If, during a large portion of the Session that has passed, we lost 
the services of our Senior Secretary, Mr. Clements Markham, it will 
be my pleasing duty, in another part of this Address, to call your 
attention to the highly important services he has rendered to his 
country during his recent journeys through various parts of British 
India. His place has, as you know, been well filled ad interim by 
Mr. Major, who, now that, to my great regret, wo lose the services 
_ of Mr. L. Oliphant on account of his parliamentary duties, will, I 
trust, be elected by you to occupy the vacant place. 

As at the last Anniversary, I will not attempt to treat of all the 
varied topics which have been under your consideration during 
the past Session, but will touch upon those subjects only which 
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have most interested me. These general observations, as on former 
occasions, will be preceded by a record of the lives of our deceased 
Fellows, as well as by a review of the Admiralty Surveys, as prepared 
by the Hydrographer, which important document necessarily takes a 
prominent place on such an occasion in this maritime country. 


OBITUARY. 


I naturally commence the record of our deceased Associates by o 
short notice, however imperfect, of the life of the illustrious English 
statesman, whose death on the 18th October last produced a thrill 
of sorrow throughout the nation. 

As the leading events in the life of Lord Pauwenston form 
a large portion of the history of this century it would be quite 
out of place were I now to attempt to enter upon so vast a theme. 
I will, therefore, simply advert to those features of his character 
which marked his acquirements and his love of science, as well as to 
those traits of goodness and heartiness which so endeared him toa 
large circle of friends and admirers. 

In early life he was educated at Harrow School, and truly any of 
us who have seen him on the Speech days riding from London to 
his old school and back, when he was approaching his 80th year, 
may well say that he was a brave Harrow boy to the last. 

In the next phase of his education I rejoice as a Scotsman to 
reflect upon the fact, that at the University of Edinburgh, and under 
the tuition of Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and other eminent men, the 
mind of young Henry Temple was stored with that solid and prac- 
tical knowledge on which much of his future success depended. 
Next, at Cambridge he attached himself so earnestly to mathe- 
matical studies, that throughout life the solution of a problem was 
with him quite a natural process, which, in eliciting a new train 
of thought, relieved that official drudgery which he adopted as a 
fixed rule, and ever adhered to with UNnSWEerving perseverance, 

I may, indeed, add, that when a new discovery in Chemistry or 
Physics was made, he always endeavoured to master the subject, 
showing, by his sagacious questions, how deeply he had reflected 
upon the information communicated to him orally by some scientific 


friend, when the pressure of public business prevented his reading _ 


the memoirs in which such discoveries were describoed.* 
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In perusing the terse and well-reasoned despatches, or in listening 
to the speeches of Lord Palmerston, I always felt that it was to the 
scientific superstructure reared at Edinburgh and Cambridge upon 
the classical groundwork of Harrow, that this eminent man mainly 
owed his superiority over most of his contemporaries. Logic and 
method were always combined in him with ready wit and unfailing 
good humour. 

His long administration of Foreign Affairs necessarily led him to 
take a deep interest in Geography, but particularly in the boundaries 
and territorial rights of nations, as secured by treaties or established 
by legitimate national exertions. Of all researches in distant parts, 
he was most attached to those made in Africa, inasmuch as through- 
out life he was forward, resolute, and unflinching in every measure 
which led toand carricd out the abolition of the Slave-trade, Hence 
it was that the good Livingstone has told me, that he considered 
Lord Palmerston to be the most firm and genuine philanthropist 
he had ever known, and for that reason had dedicated to him his 
Jast work on Southern Africa, Whilst on this point let me say, that 
if Lord Palmerston were alive I feel certain that, with his anxious 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the negro races by introducing 
lawful commerce into their prolific country, teeming as it does, par- 
ticularly on the West Coast, with produce of great valne, he would 
have continued to sustain the recently-formed pioneer establish- 
ment on the Niger, which, under the direction of our lamented 
associate, Dr, Baikie (whose death I dwelt upon last year), has 
attained to so high a degree of prosperity. Recently, indeed, we 
have seen that able naval officer, Commodore Wilmot, who has 
60 long commanded on the West African coast, lamenting bitterly 
over the suggested abandonment of all the advantages we had ob- 
tained, accompanied, as he states, by the prospect of returning to 
the former state of barbarous warfare among the native tribes, in 
lien of a peaceable and profitable traffic by which they were rising 
in the scale of humanity. 

From frequent personal intercourse with the late Premier, I can 
testify that he had the sincerest desire to advance every branch of 
science. ‘Thus the acquirements of his youth enabled him to shine 
forth conspicuously in the year 1846, when he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Southampton, over which I presided, 
and when he spoke eloquently and energetically in favour of that 
great institution in presence of the Prince Consort, A gain, whether 
in granting to the Royal and other scientific Societies apartments in 
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Burlington House, including the very Hall in which I now address 
you, or in lending a willing ear to the claims of impoverished men 
of science and their families, he was ever our true and enlightened 
patron. 

Let me add that Lord Palmerston was an assiduons and untiring 
man of business, to which, when Foreign Secretary, he devoted 
from eight to ten or even twelve hours a day. His constant prac- 
tice, as one of his oldest associates has told me, was to sketch out a 
| reply to every despatch of note as he read it; and in these sketches 
there was seldom any erasure or alteration. His style of writing 
was singularly direct, logical, and Incid, and his language the purest 
English. The handwriting was as muscular and bold as the matter 
wus plain and intelligible. There was no mistaking either, though 
he thonght and wrote with prodigious rapidity. 

Lord Palmerston had a great facility for acquiring languages. 
At his own table you might hear him speaking to foreigners euc- 
cessively in French, Italian, and Spanish, with perfect fluency and 
a remarkably correct pronunciation. 

When at Broadlands after a Parliamentary campaign he still 
stuck to official business with unflagging assiduity and tenacity, 
devoting to it hour after hour. In the afternoon, and when sporting 
friends were there, he would join in shooting, enlivening the party 
with many a good story, At other times he would ride a good 
distance to meet the foxhounds, and then follow them better and 
straighter than most of his younger associates. For, when in his 
eaddle, Lord Palmerston was truly a premier among horsemen, 
his hand being as fine as his seat was firm. It was quite impossible 
for him to remain inactive, and when his public business was 
settled, and hunting or shooting were not the order of the ay, he 
would row on the clear river Test, which flows by Froadlands, 
or look over his young racing stud, or take a long and fast ride on 
one of his high-bred roadsters. In the evening, when in the 
country, it was his habit to play a game or two of billiards, 
} though he invariably returned to his official boxes for a revision of 
his papers before he retired to rest. With all his devotion to work, 
nobody enjoyed social intercourse more than Lord Palmerston; and 
those who have had the privilege of his acquaintance and have 
tnessed the joyousness communicated to the circle around him by 

(/ his genial flow of conversation, aided as it was by the grace of 
Uf the lady who so deeply mourns his loss, will unite with 
me in declaring that his residences in town and country were 
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centres of attraction, such as we cannot hope to see equalled in this 
generation. 

Lastly, it is my pride to remind you, that during a long, eventfal, 
and successful career, he ever adhered to and supported his friends 
of all classes with cordial sincerity; and it was this feature in his 
character, united as it was with undaunted public spirit and frank 
and open manners, that justly rendered Lord l’almerston so cherished 
a favourite of the British nation, 

WHeweE...—By the recent fatal accident which cansed the death _ 
of Dr. William Whewell, the late Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the world of science and letters has lost one of ita brightest 
ormaments, while his lange-heartedness endeared him to numerous 
friends, among whom I was proud to be numbered. 

Tt is for others more competent than myself to dilate upon his 
almost universal acquirementa; and, leaving it to the President of 
the Royal Society to notice his numerous contributions to physical 
science, I will treat only of the character of my lamented friend 
in some of those aspects of the philosopher with which I have been 
familiar. 

Endowed with the most capacions grasp of intellect, it was 
the resolute will and energy of Whewell which, elaborating the 
advances made by numerous observers and philosophers past and 
present, gave him so strong a hold upon the minds of his cotem- 
poraries, When the British Association was founded in 1831, it | 
was through his suggestion to the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, the 
eminent lawgiver of that great Institution, that the system of 
publishing Annual Reports on the various branches of Science was 
adopted. At the first Cambridge meeting of that body (1833), 
when he was a Tutor of Trinity College, I can affirm that, to his 
unbounded zeal, untiring perseverance, and methodical arrange- 
ments, the success of tho meeting was as much due, as it was to 
the eloquence and popularity of his senior, Professor Sedgwick, 
It was then, indeed, quite apparent that, if Whewell should live, 
a quarter of a century would not pass over without producing 
rich and fruitful results. The versatility of the genius of the 
man has been demonstrated not merely in his various publications, 
but also in the offices which he successively held ; for, capable 
as he was of unfolding and explaining the most elaborate argu- 
ments of the metaphysician as Professor of Casuistry, we next find 
him lecturing on Mineralogy, and bringing all his mathematical 
knowledge to bear upon Crystallography. 
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It was the high position which he took up as a mineralogist 
which induced the Geologists to place him at their head ; and, after 
presiding over the Geological Society of London during two years, 
he left behind him in his Addresses a series of broad views which 
connect Geology in a masterly manner with many other branches 
of Natural History; whilst his masculine eloquence had the happiest 
effect in marking out for his associates the future bearing of their 
researches. In truth, he was s0 rich in accomplishments that he 
was well qualified to preside over any scientific Society. Nay, 
more, we may well extend the capacities he possessed to art—at least 
to antiquities and architecture, for in these departments he was 
equally an adept. 

In addition to his sterling knowledge in science as well as 
classical lore, Whewell had a warm poetical verve, as proved by 
his composition of a collection of English hexameter verses, He 
further possessed great facility with his pencil, in delineating, not 
only the forms of architecture, but also the features of a landscape. 
In the last-mentioned accomplishment I shall ever remember the 
rapid but truthful sketch which, in a few minutes, he made in my 
presence of the Wren’s Nest near Dudley,—a sketch which I pub- 
lished in the ‘Silurian System,’ * 

Amid his almost countless employments, those persons only who 
have closely watched his career are aware that, in the years 1826 
and 1828, while occupied with Prefessor Airy in ascertaining the 
density of the earth by observations carried on in the deepest mines 
of Cornwall, “he lived (as he tells us himself) for four months the 
life of a labouring miner.” f 

Among his numerous qualifications it is now, however, my special 
duty to affirm that our deceased associate was a sound Geographer. 
His strong point, indeed, was the world known to the ancients, but 
he also took the most intense interest in every new discovery in 
remote regions, and in every addition to our knowledge made by 
distant travellers, 

Again, he continually endeavoured to aid the advance of our 
acience by contributions of a high intellectual cast, as proved by 
his remarkable memoir on the Tides, published in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions.’ Although not a contributor by name to our 
volumes, it is further my duty to honour his memory by stating 

*. sa heey aa Siluria," p. 11, 
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that several passages in my own works relating to the power of 
waves of translation and currents, are from the pen of this untiring 
writer, who not only found time to produce works of sound classifi- 
cation, and to direct the affairs and government of a great College, 
but also to assist any friend who he saw was struggling to enunciate 
important physical truths, of which the writer felt the value, but 
could not express them with the lucidity and power of a Whewell. 

Recurring to the Addresses which he delivered to the Geological 
Society, we find in them the same clear definitions of the branches 
of that science as those which he affixed to other divisions of the 
sciences. His separation, for example, of all geological works into 
great classes, “Descriptive” and “ Dynamical,” and his vivid per- 
eeption of the imperishable truths which were being chronicled in 
the first-mentioned of these classes, afforded, as I can testify, great 
comfort to those of us who were then gathering together positive 
data, which we hoped might be hereafter regarded as established 
landmarks. On the other hand, when he dwelt upon what he 
termed “Geological Dynamics,” his writings show that he clearly 
saw what a struggle would ensue, and how long it would continue, 
between speculators who compared the grand ancient revolutions 
of the surface of the globe with the changes of which history 
affords us any examples, It was he, indeed, who first proposed the 
names Which have since been affixed to the two great classes of 
geologists, “ Catastrophists" and “ Uniformitarians.” In reference 
to these names I may state from my own knowledge that Whewell 
agreed with Buckland, Sedgwick, Von Buch, Humboldt, myself, 
and many others, that the vast oscillations which took place between 
land and water in very remote periods, as well as the abrupt disloca- 
tions, and often inversions on a vast scale, of the strata composing 
mountain masses, were only to be explained by operations of far 
greater intensity than: those of which mankind have ever had any 
examples, and at the same time that many of these are phenomena 
wholly inexplicable by any amount of draft upon time. 

But, as I am addressing Geographers, I must now offer an explana- 
tion, which would not be required were this Address delivered to 
my brother Geologists. In speaking of Uniformitarians, as Whewell 
defined those geologists to be, whose leader is my eminent friend 
Lyell, the worthy inheritor of the mantle of Hutton and Playfair, 
let it not be supposed that any reasonable geologist, certainly not 
myself, who may dwell upon the great and sudden dislocations which 
he believes the crust of the earth underwent from time to time in 
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far bygone periods, is not alsoa strenuous advocate of an uniformity 
of causation as respects the enormously long and undisturbed 
periods required to account for the accumulation of the thick sedi- 
mentary deposits, On the other hand, unbiased Uniformitarians 
now admit of occasional catastrophic action; and, as the question is 
thus reduced to be one of degree only—that degree to be fairly 
ganged by measuring the relations and extent of the ruptures of the 
erust of the earth—I feel confident that out of fair discussion the 
exact truth will ultimately be obtained. 

In the last of his Geological Addresses, Dr. Whewell told his 
auditors, that he considered the great theorizers of the past as 
- belonging to the fabulous period, whilst he flattered the hard- 
working field geologists of our day by saying, that “the men who 
were around him belonged to the heroic age of geology, and that 
it was the destiny of the science to pass therefrom to the historical 
period.” Now, after a lapse of twenty years since these words 
were spoken, this is just the transition which is now taking place. 
We may therefore treasure up this saying of a man whose occupa- 
tions through life had been to trace the principles and laws by 
which the progress of hnman knowledge is regulated from age to 
age in each of its provinces, and to estimate its future advance. 

When, indeed, those who were intimate with Dr. Whewell look 
back to the state of the University of Cambridge when he was in 
his fullest vigour, and had for his contemporaries a Sedgwick, a 
Herschel, a Peacock, an Airy, a Henslow, and a Hopkins, we may 
well talk of that as the heroic age of science, since we can scarcely 
expect to seo again, at any one time, so many great minds rivailing 
each other as were then the teachers of British youth in the famous 
University of Nowton. 

In his exhaustive essay on the ‘Principles of English University 
Education,’* it is refreshing to find how successfully Whewell 
maintains the necessity of instructing the youth as equally and 
exsentially in classical knowledge os in mathematics, the physical 
sciences, and modern languages; and, referring back to the earliest 
standard examples of poetry, eloquence, history, criticiam, grammar, 
and etymology, he thus writes :-—* All the civilized world has been 
one intellectual nation, and it is this which has made it so great 
and so prosperous a nation. All the countries of lettered Europe 
have been one body, because the same nutriment, the literature of 
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the ancient world, was conveyed to all by the organization of their 
institutions of education.”* And this is said by the mathematician 
who by some was considered to be too exclusive a favourer of 
those scientific studies which have elicited the noblest results of 
modern intellect ! 

No one, indeed, can read the peroration of this remarkable essay 
‘without being warmed by the generous enthusiasm of the man who, 
in sustaining the true value of English University Education, looked 
to ite right administration as “involving the welfare of countless 
generations of Englishmen yet unborn, and of centuries of English 
civilization yet only in the germ.” 

Proud of the great College in which he had been reared, and of - 
which he was so many years the Master, it is pleasing to record 
that Whewell applied during his life large sums of money to the 
erection of new halls, whilst, in addition to many acts of munifi- 
cence, his death was marked by a kindly consideration of his suc- 
cessor (whoever he might be) in the Mastership, and to whom ho 
bequeathed the chief contents in the interior of Trinity Lodge. 
Let me here add, that if his manners were occasionally abrupt, 
there never was a more kindhearted being; and it was this inbred 
quality which so endeared him to all his old friends, 

Having heard it said that, great as was the Master of Trinity, 
he lacked inventive genius, I cannot close this brief and im- 
perfect record of his merits without offering a set-off to this 
criticism. For, though the name of Whewell is not enrolled among 
those who have had the good fortune to be illustrated by great 
discoveries in science, he has done that for scientific research which 
leads many into the paths of discovery. Like the illustrious Bacon, 
the first great teacher of inductive philosophy, and with a similar 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual world, ho has pointed out 
at once the direction in which science has hitherto moved, as 
well as that which is hereafter to be the lino of its advance, and 
thus has reared for himself a solid memorial of his eminence. 

Admiral Wint1iM Hesty Suyra, ¢.5., who was taken from us in 
September last, at the age of seventy-seven, was distinguished as an 
astronomer and an antiquary, as well as a geographer, —acquirements 
rarely united in the person of one who in his early career had been 
#0 conspicuous for his gallantry in the naval service of his country, 
‘A record of those public services is given in the ASISERIGE Report 
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of the Royal Astronomical Society. The important point on which I 
have first to comment is, that during the war which ended in 
1815, he was signalised not only by various acts of devotion and 
courage, but also by carrying on, when only a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, an extensive serics of hydrographical observations 
between Sicily and the coasts of Italy and Africa, For this service 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander, Whilst his full 
and striking description of Sicily and the adjacent islands was pub- 
lished in 1824, he was actively engaged in completing his hydro- 
graphical surveys in the Mediterranean, in which he was con- 
tinnously occupied during ten years, displaying so much ability and 
accuracy that he fairly won for himself the name of “ Mediterranean 
amyth.” It was during these surveys that he collected antiquarian 
relics from the ruins of Lepti Magna, in Barbary; and it was also 
in these years that he matured that love for astronomical observa- 
tion which clung to him through life, the most striking proof of 
which was the establishment, at his own cost, of an observatory at 
Bedford. Those persons who, like myself, visited him when he 
had just completed that building, have a lively recollection of the 
zeal with which he was supported in carrying out his views by 
that highly accomplished lady his wife. 

His equatorial refractor being one of the first constructed in this 
country, and which had attached to it all the improved apparatus 
and adjustments of that day, he was enabled by it to make a series 
of observations of the highest value; and continuing those after his 
instroments had been transferred to Hartwell, the residence of Dr. 
Lee, he published his *Cyele of Celestial Objects" in 1844, including 
his Bedford Catalogue; and for this work he was rewarded with the 
gold medal of the Astronomical Society. After that period, we learn 
from the truthfal sketch of his life by Mr. Isaac Fletcher, F.n.s., 
that he continued his astronomical labours with untirmeg seal to 
near the close of his valuable life, ‘hat friend and brother astro- 
nomer, supported in his opinion by such authorities as Herschel 
and Airy, bas well said of Admiral Smyth, that asa geographer, a 
hydrographer, a numismatist, and an antiquary, ho was equally 
distinguished as in astronomy, by the depth of his inquiry, his 
untiring industry, and the sagacity of his deductions, 

It is, however, in this hall that I claim to speak specially 
ef our departed associate as a geographer who was thoroughly 
entitled to preside over us, whilst it is peculiarly gratifying to 
me to remind you, that to no one of our leaders do we owe a 
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truer debt of gratitude than to Admiral Smyth. Though he was not 
the actual founder of our Society, as explained in my address of last 
year, * it is certain that in the very year of our origin Admiral Smyth 
sketched out the project of a Geographical Society, and had abso- 
lately enrolled many good men in furtherance of it, 'To the conduct 
which he pursued during his presidency, in the years 1849-50, 
I hesitate not to repeat, what I expressed when I succeeded 
him, is due the first step in advance which led to our present 
prosperous condition. Such was the energy and ability with 
which he brought our geographical ship into trim, that when he 
handed her over to me I had little more to do than to let her run 
before the favouring breeze which my gallant friend had taken 
advantage of, and by which he had steered us, with such ability 
and tact, towards a cafe haven, 

Among the numeronsa good services which he willingly rendered 
to me in the performance of my duties, it gave me pleasure to state 
that the feeling notice of the life and death of his brother officer, 
the late Duke of Northumberland, as published in my last Anni- 
versary Address, was from his pen, and it evidently came from the 
heart of the man whose loss we now mourn. 

It was impossible to know Admiral Smyth, and to mark the zeal 
and fidelity with which he carried ont every object at which he 
aimed, without feeling that he was one of the finest types of the old 
_ British seaman. The celebrated Captain John Smith, who was 
termed “the saviour of Virginia,” the grandfather of our deceased 
associate, lost all the fortunes of the family by his adherence to the 
Royal cause in North America: ani this js just what our lamented 
Admiral would have done if placed in a like position, so truly loyal 
was he in heart and conduct, 

Beloved by a very numerous circle of friends, and respected in 
*overy scientific and literary Society to which he belonged, Admiral 
Smyth has bequeathed a spotless and honoured name to his sons, 
one of whom is now worthily the President of the Geological 
Society, and another the Royal Astronomer in Scotland; whilst his 
devoted widow can reflect with just pride on those astronomical 
achievements of her gifted and excellent husband in which she bore 
no inconspicuous a part. 

Sir William Jackson Hooxen, «.1.—This eminent botanist, who 
for more than half a century had occupied a prominent place in 
(>) (=i Sn ee See ee 

* See ‘Journal,’ vol. 35, p, exxxvii, note, 
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écience, and who throughout his long career laboured incessantly 
for its furtherance, died at Kew on the 13th August last, in his 
eighty-firat year. Sir W. Hooker's whole heart was given to the 
advancement of Botany, but in promoting its progress he also Ten- 
dered many important services to Geography. As the Presidents of 
other scientific Societies, particularly the Linnean, will doubtless 
place on record his many claims to a high rank among botanists, it 
would be out of place on my part to enumerate the long series of 
his works which have borne testimony to the wide range of his 
knowledge, the ready skill of his pencil, the enorgy of his character, 
and to the perseverance with which he worked on till the very end 
of his meritorious life. It must be my object to glance at his career 
chiefly as it bore upon our own science, and to note what Geography 
has gained by his labours, 

Descended from a family already boasting of more than one illus- 
trious name, W. J. Hooker was born at Norwich on the 6th of July, 
1785. Sueceeding, as soon as he came of age, to a competency left 
him by his godfather, he was able to gratify his taste for travelling’ 
and science without the necessity of adopting a profession. Having 
in his youth enjoyed the friendship of three very eminent zoologists, 
Kirby, Spence, and Macleay, his first choice was Entomology and 
Ornithology, on the study of which he entered with all the enthn- 
siasm of his character. Fortunately for Botany, Sir J. E. Smith, the 
then President of the Linnean Society, was also a Norwich man, 
With him Hooker was brought into intimate communication by the 
fortunate accident of his discovery for the first time in Britain of a 
peculiar moss, the Burhaumia aplylla, Smith introduced him to 
Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, an eminent cryptogamist, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. The love of Botany, thus acci- 
dentally developed, grew rapidly under the fostering care of these 
eminent men, and under the fascinating influence of that precions 
Linnean Herbarium, of which Sir James Smith was the fortunate 
possessor. Thenceforward devoting himself entirely to Botany, 
Hooker soon set before himself as his main object the formation of 
a herbarium—an ambition which, as is well known, he ultimately 
realised with a completeness of success far exceeding anything he 
could have thought possible at the beginning of his career, 

Yo extend the Herbarium, his lengthened tours in Scotland in 
1807 and 1808, extending to the Orkneys and Hebrides, were fol- 
lowed by a voyage to Iceland, made at the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, himself an Icelandic traveller, Unfortunately for science 
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Mr. Hooker lost all his collections and most of his notes through 
the destruction by fire of the vessel in which he was returning—a 
calamity from which he only escaped with life by the fortunate 
présence of another vessel close at hand. His ‘ Recollections of a 
tour in Iceland,’ published at Yarmouth, though prepared, as the 
title declares, mainly from memory, may even now be consulted 
with advantage for the narrative, as well as for much careful 
research, 

Having thus personally explored Scotland and Iceland, he was 
next led to take a special interest in the Arctic and Scandinavian 
flora ; for just at that time the first of the many explorations by land 
and sea in search of the North-West Passage was made. He thus 
became the intimate friend of Parry, Franklin, Richardson, Beechey, 
and James Ross, all of whom entrusted to him for publication their 
botanical treasures brought from those icy regions. 

. In 1814 the opening of the Continent enabled Hooker to make an 
extended tour through France, Switzerland, and Northern Italy; 
and in 1820 he went to Glasgow as Professor of Botany, where he 
remained for twenty years. During that period he was an ad- 
mirable teacher, exciting in his pupils the highest enthusiasm by the 
animating style and clearness of his lectures, and still more by the 
annual excursions to the Highlands, in the course of which he never 
failed to convey to those who accompanied him a portion of his own 
love of Nature and her works. Glasgow was then, as it is now, 
an important medical school, and the number of graduates very 
large; all were required to attend a course of Botany, and many 
studying with great zeal, acquired among other things a love of ex- 
ploration. Numbers entered the army, navy, and Indian medical 
service, or sought other positions in foreign countries, To all of 
these Sir William Hooker was ready to lend a helping hand, guiding 
their studies while pupils, and furthering their interests afterwards, 
well satisfied to be repaid by a share of their collections, the labour 
of publication often devolving upon Although in all this his 
first object was Botany, yet that science being intimately related to 
Geography, the furtherance of the one science led necessarily to the 
advancement of the other, and thus zealous botanists of his own 
training were successively spread almost broadcast over the face of 
the globe. Besides Dr: Clarke Abel, who at his recommendation 
pecame the naturalist to Lord Ambherst's embassy to China, I may 
name, amongst his other pupils who rendered good service to Geo- 
graphy, Gardner, the Brazilian traveller, Seoules, who explored 
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North-West America, as well as Douglas and Drommond, both 
naturalists attached to Arctic expeditions. Above all, let me name 
our medallist of this year, Dr. Thomas Thomson, the explorer of 
the Western Himalayas, and Dr. Joseph Hooker, the son of my 
deceased friend, so well known as an antarctic voyager and for his 
admirable work on the Eastern Himalayas, and who has worthily 
succeeded his excellent father as Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. 

Nor was Sir William Hooker's foreign correspondence confined 
to his former pupils. Indefatigable as a letter writer, and strictly 
punctual in reply, he attended toall who applied to him for informa- 
tion, and thus knew everything which was done in his favourite 
science all over the world. He was, therefore, from an early period 
referred to by those who had scientific appointments in their gift, 
and indeed even when not referred to was wont, as I can testify, to 
watch every proposed geographical expedition and to urge upon the 
authorities the importance of attaching to ita naturalist. In his great 
knowledge of the vegetable productions of our colonies originated 
the happy idea of that great work, the ‘ Colonial Floras,’ the first 
part of which was his own ‘ Flora Boreali-Americana.’ Other parts, 
such as those of Ceylon and Hong Kong, are finished, and those of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia are now in progress, and the 
whole, it may be hoped, will be completed before many years 
elapse. Though none of these, except the first part, were his own 
work, he looked on them all with parental interest, for they origin- 
ated in his own suggestion and were sanctioned by the Crown on his 
urgent representation of their importance. 

It was in 1840 that Sir William Hooker left Glasgow for Kew, 
where for a quarter of a century he laboured most successfully in 
the development of the Royal Gardens, without allowing his other 
labours in the least to flag. What these gardens now are we all 
know; but to appreciate fully his merits we must recollect, as I 
well do, what they were when he took charge of them. We may, 
indeed, truly say that no more enduring memorials of his life could 
be desired than these noble grounds, that mognificent winter garden, 
though still unfinished, and the splendid museums, full of vegetable 
treasures from all parts of the world. 

Universally beloved at home, Sir William Hooker was also 
honoured and esteemed in many foreign Societies in which science 
is“tultivated, and they rejoiced to bestow on him their honorary 
distinctions. As Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, ho was of 
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pre-eminent service to Botany throngh the independent action which, 
much to the honour of our Government, he was allowed to exercise 
in the management of that great and attractive national establish- 
ment, Supported by adequate grants of the public money, he 
invariably used them with solid judgment and good taste; thus 
demonstrating by the works he has left behind him, that the best, if 
not the only true method of advancing any branch of science, is to 
entrust its management to a well-skilled responsible chief, and not 
to embarrass and dwarf it by affiliation with other and alien divi- 
sions of the public service, of which, owing to a habit of burean- 
eratio organisation of our so-called “ Departments,” there are in this 
country some striking examples. 

Without enumerating his numerous foreign titles, I may state 
that, in addition to a knighthood of the Guelphic order, conferred 
on him by William TV., Sir William was a Fellow of the Royal, 
Linnean and Royal Geographical Societies, and was most worthily 
honoured by the University of Oxford with the distinction of Doctor 
of Civil Laws. 

Sir John Ricuarnsox, ¢.n.—The Society has lost another of those 
eminent men who have distinguished themselves in Arctic dis- 
covery. John Richardson, the intrepid companion of Franklin, 
was born at Dumfries in the year 1787, and educated at the gram- 
mar school there until he reached the age of fourteen, when 
he was transferred to the University of Edinburgh. Entering the 
Royal Navy as assistant-surgeon in 1807, his first service was 
in the Nymph, which vessel accompanied Lord Gambier's fleet to 
Copenhagen; and he was in the boats of that ship when they 
attempted to cut out a French brig, under Belem Castle, im 1808, 
in which affair Captain Shirley was killed. In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion he was made surgeon, and appointed to the 
Hercules of seventy-four guns. In 1809 he was transferred to the 
Bombay, and served in that ship at the siege of Tarragona: after- 
wards as surgeon to the Ist battalion of Marines he was with Sir G. 
Cockburn in the operations on the coast of Georgia, and was present 
at the capture of a fort and the taking of the town of St. Mary's. 

In May, 1819, he was selected to accompany the Polar land expe- 
dition under Sir J. Franklin. After venturing on the great Slave 
Lake, the Coppermine River was descended in frail birch-bark 
canoes, and the coast of North America explored to the eastward 
64°, 08 far as Cape Turnagain. The record of hardship and privation 
experienced upon their return voyage will be familiar to most of you, 
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and nobly did Richardson play his part on this trying occasion. 
In the introduction, indeed, to the account of the voyage, Franklin 
pays this tribute to his assistance. “To Dr. Richardson the exclusive 
merit is due of whatever collections and observations have been 
made in the department of Natural History, and I am indebted to him 
in no small degree for his friendly advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the present narrative."* 

In the second expedition of Franklin, 1825 to 1828, to Dr. Richard- 
son was entrusted the exploration of that portion of the Arctic Sea 
between the Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers, a distance of 902 
miles, while Franklin proceeded along the coast to the westward, 
and reached a spot within 160 miles of Iey Cape (the limit of 
Captain Cook's discovery). The geographical results of these two 
expeditions may be thus summed up :—The exploration and delinea- 
tion of the northern shore of the American continent throughout 
40 degrees of longitude, comprising an extent of coast-line amounting 
to nearly 2000 miles, Butit was not geography alone that was bene- 
fited by their labours, for the meteorological and magnetical observa- 
tions, taken with a faithfulness and perseverance that demands the 
greatest praise, combined with those collections in the department 
of Natural History, which, while taking a share in the labour of 
his companions, were the especial vocation of Richardson, rendered 
the account of these voyages especially interesting to the scientific 
world; and the publication of that excellent work, the ‘Fauna 
Boreali-Americana,’ proved how well qualified he was for the position 
he had been selected to fill, In 1838 Dr. Richardson was appointed 
Physician, and in 1840 Inspector of Haslar Hospital; in considera- 
tion of his eminent services, he was madd a Companion of the Bath, 
and received the honour of Knighthood in 1846, 

When in 1848 it became necessary that succour should be sent to his 
former chief. Sir John Franklin, Richardson again came forward, 
not only with his valuable advice and experience, but with personal 
service; and in company with Dr. Rae descended the Mackenzie, 
and traversed the Arctic shore between that river and the Copper- 
mine, an account of which was published im 2 vols, in 1851. His 
assistance to the subsequent searching expeditions by the preparation 
of pemmican and antiscorbutics, and the advice respecting clothing 
and equipment, were undoubtedly of great service, and possibly the 
means of saving many lives. 


YS 





* See Franklin's ‘ First North-Polar Expedition.’ 
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After his retirement from active service Sir John settled at Grass- 
mere, and, as will be seen in the list of his works in the foot-note,* 
took a prominent part in the promotion of science; and after an 
honourable and useful career, terminated an active life of industry 

on the Sth of June, in the 78th year of his age, and to the deep 
se Ne of his numerous associates in the Royal, Linnean and Geo- 
graphical Societies, in all of which he was mest highly esteemed. 

Finally, let me say of my valued friend that all his scientific 
work bears the impress of his character. It is painstaking, honest, 
sigacions, and without pretension; a most trustworthy repertory 
of carefully and intelligently observed facta. 

In his official relations, Richardson presented to superiors as 
to inferiors the same simple dignity, inflexible determination to 
do what he considered right, and great administrative energy in 
ate ik Sez thatdetermination. A certain, not inappropriate, Arctic 

redness coated the exterior of the man, and perhaps interfered 
with his reaching the highest post which he was eminently 
qualified to ocenpy, as occasionally it may have led young and 
inexperienced juniors to think him cold and unsympathetic. But 
sooner or later his subordinates found that Sir John had silently 
taken the measure of their tastes and capacities, and, when an 
opportunity presented itself, was ready to advance their interest in 
a spirit of most genial and thoughtful kindness. One eminent 
naturalist? has told me, that he owed what he has to show in the 
way of scientific work or repute to the start in life thos given him 
by Sir John Richardson. In short, by an union of sagacity and 
energy with a warm heart, he was a fine type, Iam proud to say 
it, of the foremost class of Scotsmen. 

Dr. Barta.—By the death of Dr. Henry Barth, the great African 
traveller, we have lost a distinguished medallist of this Society, and 
& geographical explorer of world-wide fame. Born at Hamburgh 
in 1821, he died at Berlin in 1865, in his forty-fourth year. Those 
who wish to trace the detailed progress of this remarkable man 








* List of Works by Sir J. PGhardst—Foute Korenli-Americonnn, 2 vols, folio, 1899 
fo 1856. Report on North American Zool Sve, 1837, On the Frozen Soil of North 
America, BVO. 1841, Zeaology of the * Sul har’s * Voynge ec 1843. Zoology of the 

a’ Voyage (Fish), 1848. Boat Voyage through Ru pert's Land and Arctic 
Sea, 2 vole oi InS1, Zoology of the Voyage of the * Herald’ ¢h (Foesil Marmals}, 16852. 
Kotes - Natural History (Beicher’s Inst of the Arctic Voynges), 1855. Hygiene as a 
branch of Military Education (in the Transactions of the Social Sclence Association), 1&8. 
Yarrell's History of British Fishes (new edition), 1859. Polar Regions (in the Encyclopaedia. 
peamee), 1859. Polar Hegions, 1861. Museum of Natural History (Glasgow), in 
eonnexion with others, 1859 to 1862. t Professor Huzley. 
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should peruse the account of his life, as given by Dr. Koner of Berlin. 
Educated thoroughly in a knowledge of the classical authors of 
antiquity, he from an early age began to take the deepest in- 
terest in African geography, when he read with keen relish the 
works of our countrymen Mungo Park, Lander, and others. After 
acquiring the degree of Doctor in the University of Berlin, he 
made, in the years 1845 to 1847, coast journeys along the southern 
or African shores of the Mediterranean, a full account of which was 
afterwards published at Berlin (1849), In 1853 he communicated 
to our Society an account of his more extensive expeditions; and 
in 1857, when a resident in London, he completed that masterpiece 
of all his labours, entitled ‘Travels in North and Central Africa,’ 
in 5 vols., being the result of all the researches he had made, when 
associated with Richardson, with Overweg, with Vogel, and lastly 
by himself alone and undaunted, 

It was for this original work that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded to Dr. Barth its highest honour, and placed him in the 
limited list of its Foreign Associates; for although he made no 
observations to fix with astronomical accuracy the latitude and 
longitude of places, the reckoning of the distances he travelled over 
was so accurately and minutely laid down, and his chronometer so 
studiously observed, that he was enabled to add much to carto- 
graphy, whilst his description of the countries he traversed, and the 
inhabitants he came in contact with, was most telling and effective. 

Since that time, following the steps of his eminent countryman, 
Carl Ritter, Dr. Barth has been the life and soul of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Berlin, by bringing before that body the accounts 
of the travels of all African explorers, including Du Chaillu, 
Speke and Grant, Munzinger, Beurmann, Eaikie, Vogel, Duveyrier, 
Schweinfurth, yon der Decken, Gérhard Rohlfs, and others. He 
also made two journeys in the interior of Turkey, accounts of 
which are given in the ‘Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde’ of 
1863, in which work, as in the ‘Mittheilungen’ of Petermann, 
and in the volumes of the German Oriental Society, will be found 
a list of his numerous publications. 

The chief work by which Dr. Henry Barth will be remembered 
is that to which I have already alluded, and which he published 
under the auspices and by the assistance of the British Government. 
In it he developes how, by his indomitable perseverance and skilful 
researches, he was enabled, for the first time, to lay hefore the world 
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the true character of a vast extent of wide and hitherto untrodden 
lands between Timbuctoo and the Niger. It was specially for 
these labours that we rejoiced to honour him by giving him our 
medal; and we were 2 gd rejoiced when our gracious Sovereign 
conferred on him a Companionship of the Bath.* | A more intelli- 
gent, indefatigable, trustworthy, and resolute traveller than Dr. 
Barth can rarely be found, and we all deplore his untimely ond 
at the early age of forty-four. 

Forcunauuen.—John George Forchhammer, who died at Copen- 
hagen on the 14th December last in his 74rd year, was a justly 
popular and highly esteemed Foreign Member of our body, as well as 
of the Royal and Geological Societies of London, The son of the 
Rector of the school at Husun, in Jutland, he studied chemistry and 
pharmacy at Kiel, under Phaff, afterwards made an excursion to the 
Harz to see the small smelting-furnaces of Goslar, and subsequently, 
at the University of Copenhagen, he largely profited by the lectures 
on physics of the illustrious Oérsted. In 1820 he became a Doctor 
of Philosophy; his inangural treatise being on the acid and super- 
acid of manganese. Lecturing continuously, whether on the manu- 
facture of porcelain, or on chemistry and mineralogy, he became, on 
the death of Oérsted, Director of the Polytechnic Institution and 
Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

The enumeration of all the original publications of Forchhammer, 
the greater number of them pertaining to chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology, is not consistent with the nature of this Address; but 
in order to do full justice to the memory of my valued friend, 
I have handed over to the President of the Royal and Geological 
Societies an admirable notice of his deeds and accomplishments, 
prepared at my request by his distinguished countryman, Admiral 
Irminger, of whose fellowship we are all so proud. Suffice it to 
eay, on this occasion, that Forchhammer’s analyses of many simple 
minerals, as well as of magnetic iron, his treatise on the elements 
of sea-water, and their distribution in the ocean, the result of 180 
analyses, are works of a very high scientific order. The last of 
these was undertaken to establish the view he embraced, that “sea- 
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water is the result of the reciprocal agency between the washing 
out of different substances from the earth, and their chemical, phy- 
sical and organic agencies." 

Forchhammer first visited England in 1820, and examined our 
sedimentary formations, then very imperfectly classified, particu- 
larly as regarded all the older rocks. In subsequent years he 
wrote memoirs on the geological structure of his own country, 
and, what is well worthy of notice, he explained the outlines 
of the lands of Denmark, by showing to what extent they were 
due to geological structure and ancient movements, and how far 
they had been modified since the earliest traceable historical period. 
His memoir on the influence of sea-plants in the production of 
alum shale was a first step in a series of publications in 
which he demonstrated how in the present time, as im former 
periods, different substances after certain changes revert to their 
original form and condition. Indeed, several of his other works 
have the same bearing, viz., ‘On the minerals in animals and plants 
of the ocean ;" “On the spread of mineral matter through the strata of 
the earth's crust; “On the origin of Dolomite ;" “On the artificial 
production of crystals of apatite and magnetic iron,” &c. Besides 
these purely scientific works, he was of great use to his country by 
showing the relative value of peat and other combustibles, and 
by establishing good supplies of water by means of Artesian wells. 

Making several journeys to England, he travelled in one of 
them (1837) with Professor Phillips, the present President of the 
British Association, and asI then made his acquaintance, it after- 
wards became a source of great gratification, as well as instruction 
to myself, to cultivate his society whenever I passed through 
Copenhagen in my visits to Russia between 1841 and 1545 inclusive. 
Tt was in his native capital that Forchhammer shone out conspi- 
cuously, not only through the high station he had there attained 
as a man of science, but also by his powerful social influence, 
Indeed, from the King downwards he was esteemed—nay beloved 
by every one, and he invariably used his influence to the best 
possible affect. 

Being associated with him in 1844 as member of a great scientific 
Scandinavian meeting at Christiana, it was my good fortune to make 
geological excursions with him in Norway; and on these occasions I 
was forcibly struck with his ability and quickness in accounting for 
the metamorphism of several members of the Silurian deposits in 
those tracts where they are in contact with the igneous rocks, which 
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have changed fossiliferous limestones into white saccharoid marble, 
sandstone into quartz rock, and shale into crystalline slate. In 1845 
he was very servicable to me in explaining the exact relations of 
eeveral of the Silurian rocks of the south of Sweden (Scania, &c.), 
which I had just visited, Among many other original views, he 
called my attention to the proofs in the physical configuration of 
the coasts of a long line of former subsidence, which passing from 
Denmatk in the north, deepened in its range southwards, if it did 
not actually form the Straits of Dover. He contended that im all 
the submarine forests along these shores, the trees which still stood 
erect, with their roots in their native soil, had nearly all been 
truncated about two or three feet above their stoola—a result, as 
he justly said, which could not have happened if a gradual subsi- 
dence of an inch or two in a century had taken place, as in such 
case the wood must have certainly rotted and disappeared. 

In alluding to my intimate relations with Forchhammer, I must 
pointedly advert to the cordial and encouraging support which 
he gave me, in company with his eminent countryman Oérsted, 
when I presided over the British Association at Southampton, in 
1646; neither can I forget how he gratified me by his presence 
when I lectured in 1849, during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham, to a vast multitude in the caverns of 
Dudley. 

In summing up his character I must esy that I never met 
with a man who was more truly good and loveable. His bodily 
powers, as exhibited during a pedestrian excursion, were extra- 
ordinary; and he ever enlivened the way with so many illus- 
trations or merry anecdotes that no symptom of fatigne conld 
arise in his company. Asa lecturer, he was lucid and persuasive, 
and ever carried his audience with him, 

Honoured by his sovereign, beloved by his countrymen, and 
occupying the highest position to which a man of science can attain, 
the body of this eminent and loyal Dane was followed to the grave 
by persons of every class, all of whom felt that among them no one 
had been more broken-hearted at the spoliation of Denmark, and the 
invasion of his native Jutland, than the high-minded and patriotic 
John George Forchhammer. 

Nis Norpessxiotn.—This skilful mineralogist and geologist and 
close observer of the outlines of the earth, who, on my own 
motion, was not long ago added to the list of our Honorary 
_ Corresponding Members, died on the 2ist of February last, near 
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Helsingfors, in Finland; being then im his seventy-third year. Tt 
was especially for his new map of Finland, illustrating his able 
memoir on the scratched and polished surfaces of the rocks of his 
native country, that we considered him to be well worthy of the 
honour we conferred on him. No work, in my opinion, has more 
thoroughly demonstrated the truth of thé conclusion at which | had 
arrived, and on which I dwelt at some length in my Address of 1864, 
namely, that during the glacial period great marine currents, tran- 
sporting masses of drift as well as gigantic icebergs over sea-bottoms 
which have since been mised into lands, have produced striations, 
flutings, roundings, and polishings, precisely similar to those which 
result from the advance and passage of terrestrial glaciers. Finland 
unquestionably was never passed over by a terrestrial glacier any 
more than was the northern portion of the United States of America ; 
and for his clear demonstration of the fact as regarded his native 
land, the name of Nils Nordenskiold will ever be remembered. 
Professor Nordenskiold, who made several visits to this country, and 
attended two meetings of the British Association, was much liked 
for his unassuming and agreeable manners, His son, Professor Adolf 
Nordenskiold, of Stockholm, is well entitled to take the place of his 
honoured parent for his recent researches in Spitzbergen, and 
particularly for his excellent map of that country. 

Baron Charles Claus von der Deckes.—The melancholy fate of 
this high-spirited Hanoverian nobleman, in his endeavour to reach 
the interior of Africa by ascending the River Juba in a steamer, 
has been recently brought before you; and no one has more truly 
deplored this catastrophe than myself, who only two years ago 
had to offer to him in your name the highest honour which we have 

Baron C. C. von der Decken was born in 1833, at Kotzen, in 
Brandenburg, of a family of high rank. His father, Ernest von 
der Deocken, fought, as one of the brave German Legion in the 
British service at the battle of Waterloo, and afterwards filled 
several stations of importance at the Court of Hanover during the 
reigns of George IV., William IV., and Emest, King of Hanover. 
In 1816 he married Adelheid von Stechow (who, after his death, 
married Prince Pless), and by whom he had three children, our 
traveller being the youngest. 

Asa youth, Charles von der Decken evinced a strong desire to visit 
distant lands, whilst the study of history, geography, and mechanics, 
as well as the construction of maps, gave him much pleasure. 
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Having entered the Cadet corps at the age of sixteen, he was 
patronised by the King, and in 1850 entered a the Hanoverian army 
as a lieutenant in the Queen's Hussars. He availed himself of 
his leave of absence to travel through Europe, and im 1865 he 
made his first endeavour to penetrate into Africa, but was prevented 
from advancing across the desert by an attack of fever, which com- 
pelled him to return. 

In 1860 he quitted the army, and soon after embarked at Ham- 
burgh for Zanzibar, it being his intention to join his countryman 
Dr. Roscher in an endeavour to reach the great Nyassa Lake. The 
murder of Roscher compelled von der Decken to choose another line 
of research, and he went in an Arab dhow, accompanied only by his 
servant Corelli, to Kiloa; but failing to induce carriers to accompany 
him, he returned to Zanzibar. A second effort was also unsuc- 
cessful; for although he then contrived to secure a sufficient escort, 
his men deserted, and his soldiers mutinied; so that, after pene- 
trating a certain distance, his efforta during three months of much 
privation were unavailing, though, as shown by his works just 
published in Germany, he acquired some useful knowledge of the 
country. Being once more at Zanzibar, in 1861, he projected an 
expedition to examine the great mountain of Kilimandjaro, to 
ascertain if the report of the missionaries Krapft and Rebmann was 
true, who stated that its summit was covered with snow; he induced 
our countryman, the zealous young geologist, Richard Thornton, 
who had left Livingstone, to accompany him. The result was, that 
Thornton constructed a large contoured map of the mountain, 
determined its mineral characters, and, in conjunction with the 
Baron, made a vast number of physical observations on altitude, tem- 
perature, latitude and longitude, some of which have been published 
in the last volume of our Journal (vol. xxxv. p. 15). In October, 
1862, Charles von der Decken made another and a still more sue- 
cessful effort to complete the examination of the same great mountain, 
which he then ascended to the height of 14,000 ft, or 6000 ft. 
higher than on the previous occasion, being accompanied by the 
astronomer and physicist Dr. Karsten. By this survey the altitude 
of Kilimandjaro was fixed at upwards of 20,000 feet, and it was 
clearly proved to be a snow-capped mountain, 

Returning to Europe in 1863, having visited the Isle of France 
by the way, it was in consideration of his distinguished services 
that we awarded to him our Founder's Gold Medal, whilst the King 
of Hanover conferred upon him the Guelphic Order. | 





Thus encouraged, he next resolved to employ his means in fitting 
out such an expedition as would enable him to ascend far into the 
interior of Africa, by one of the deepest of the rivers which 
flow through the Somauli country to the north of Zanzibar and 

Having been privy to the strenuous efforts he made to construct 
a large and a small steamer suited to river navigation, it gave me 
the truest pleasure to afford this distinguished man every possible 
aid. ‘Thus the vessels constructed at Hamburgh had to be trans- 
ported in pieces on board a ship to be chartered for Zanzibar; and 
as at that time the Danish war was rife, it was necessary to obtain 
a free passport from the Danish Government for the purpose of this 
scientific expedition. Then, again, it was essential to raise the 
position of von der Decken in the estimation of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who had an immense respect for the English, but none 
whatever for a German traveller, Good credentials were therefore 
obtained from the Foreign Office, and the Duke of Somerset most 
considerately gave orders that the British naval force at Zanzibar 
should not only aid him in putting his steamers together, but should 
assist in getting them over the bar of any river he might wish to 
ascend. 

Having organised a strong and well-selected party of Germans, 
including Lieutenant von Schickh of the Austrian navy, Dr. Link, 
and others, he sent the vessel round by sea, going himself by 
way of Egypt, chiefly in the hope of inducing the Pasha to allow 
him to take with him some negro soldiers out of the Egyptian army ; 
but in this he met with disappointment. 

Arrived at Zanzibar, and having put his vessels together, he first 
made a fruitless attempt to enter the River Ozi or Dana, and finally 
entered the Juba in his langer steamer, the smaller vessel and one of 
his companions having been lost on the bar of thatriver. He had, as 
you know, ascended that stream for about 380 miles, when the 
fatalities occurred by which the loss of the ship was followed, as we 
are informed on the testimony of his native followers who escaped, 
sy the murder of this devoted explorer and his companion Dr. 

I forbear to enter now upon further details of his life; for full 
justice can only be done to the memory of my lamented friend 
in an extended memoir. I now simply conclude by reminding 
attacks of fever, and the hostility of the natives, he overcame 
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obstacles, and by two expeditions elicited, for the first time, the 
true physical and natural history characters of the lofty snowy 
equatorial mountain of Kilimandjaro ; and, lastly, how at great cost 
he organised such an expedition as no other individual has ever con- 
ducted, at his own cost, to Africa, If we consider how chivalrously 
he resolved to penetrate into the interior by the most difficult of all 
the lines of research, and one never attempted by any former tra- 
veller, magnanimously resolving to “do or die,” we must all admire 
such noble conduct, His affectionate mother, the Princess Pless, and 
his only brother, plunged as they have been into the deepest 
distress, would still cling to any shred of hope that he may still be 
alive, and a captive; but, alas! all persons at Zanzibar who are 
the best qualified to form a just opinion have no doubt that this 
high-minded and courageous traveller, as well as his associate Link, 
are no more. All honour to their memory! 

Jacob Swart was for several years our Corresponding Member 
for Holland, a country whose geographical enterprise and literature 
place it in a very high rank among the nations of Europe. He was 
born at Amsterdam, July 17th, 1796, and educated chiefly at Dor- 
drecht and the Hague. At twenty years of age he entered the 
Dutch Royal Navy, passing a few years in their East India posses- 
sions. Returning to Holland, and finding a sea-life distasteful, he 
resigned his commission, and applied himself vigorously to his 
favourite study of mathematics, and afterwards became a professor 
in the Royal Naval School in Amsterdam. Soon after this he 
associated himself with the ancient house of G. Hulst van Keulen, 
whose nautical publications, for more than two centuries, have been 
well known throughout the world, and which, during the early 
part of its existence, supplied all Europe with charts, Early in life 
he composed a valuable collection of astronomical and nautical 
tables, still in great estimation ; and these, with several other works 
of a similar nature, established his claim to acknowledged useful- 
ness. ‘This was recognised by his being appointed to various 
positions in the administration of naval matters, and to honorary 
association with many of the excellent Societies which characterise 





the Netherlands. As a further mark of appreciation of his good 


services, the King, in 1847, invested him with the Order of the 
Eiken Kroon. In 1841 he started his excellent nautical review, 
the ‘ Verhandelingen en Berigten betrekkelijk het Zeewexen,’ ée., 
which, continued to the present day, contains a vast mass of valuable 
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India possessions of the Netherlands. About this time also he drew 
up an extensive and fine series of charts of the Indian Sea, which 
embraced the entire amount of our knowledge of its hydrography. 
Among others of his very numerous works he drew up a Memoir, 
accompanying an unpublished journal and map, of the celebrated 
southern voyage of his famous countryman Tasman, a work of great 
interest. Employed incessantly and laboriously with many literary 
and public duties, his health failed in 1863, and he died in his 
native city, much esteemed, on March 14th in the present year. Our 
library and Journal have been enriched by several valuable contri- 

Capitaine Durenrey.—Louis Isidore Duperrey, member of the 
Institute of France, and one of our Honorary Corresponding Members, 
was born at Paris the 2ist of October, 1786. He entered the French 
navy at the age of sixteen, and in 1811 contributed to the Hydro- 
graphical Survey of the coasts of Tuscany. In 1817 he embarked 
as midshipman in the Uranis, and accompanied Captain Freycinet in 
a scientific voyage round the world. He became Lieutenant in 1822, 
and in that year set sail from Toulon as Commander of the Coguaille, 
in which vessel he made one of those scientific voyages which re- 
dound so much to the honour of a nation, returning to Marseilles on 
March 24th, 1825, The theatre of his explorations was South America 
and Oceania, and he made during his voyage a large number of 
observations on the pendulum, which served to demonstrate the 
equality of the flattening of the two hemispheres and contributed to 
the determination of the magnetic equator, Geography owes to him 
also maps of the Caroline Islands and Dangerous Archipelago. He 
was also the author of several memoirs published in the * Annales ds 
Physique et de Chimie,’ and in the ‘ Annales Maritimes, &e. &e, The 
great merit of his labours, particularly those on terrestrial mag- 
netism, gained him admission into the Academie des Sciences in 1842. 
He died in the month of August last. 

Admiral Don Eduardo Canrasco.—This distinguished Peruvian 
was born in Lima on the 13th of October, 1779, the son of Don José 
Carrasco, a Spanish noble and rich merchant of Lima. In 1794 he 
entered the Royal Naval Academy of Peru to study for the naval 
profession, and in 1800 embarked as assistant “ Piloto” on board 
the frigute Fuente Hermosa, being engaged in subsequent years, when 
not eruizing in the Pacific, as one of the naval teachers in Lima. 
In after years he became impressed with the liberal views then so 
prevalent, and was one of the first to excite in his native land that 
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spirit of resistance to Spanish authority which led to the War of 
Independence. Dismissed from the service in consequence of these 
opinions in 1818, he devoted himself to the study of medicine, and 
on the declaration of Independence in 1821 was made by General 
San Martin Secretary-General of the new Republic. The late 
Admiral Fitzroy, who visited Pern in the Beagle in 1835, testified 
in his narrative to the information and assistance he obtained from 
Captain Carrasco, who was then Director of the Naval Academy of 
Jama. In 1859 Carrasco succeeded his friend Paredes as (Cosmo- 
grapho Mayor of Peru, and in 1855 became Rear-Admiral. During 
these years he completed a map of the confederated republics, by 
order of General Santa Cruz, and this was then the best map known 
of these countries, The ‘ Calendario y Guia de Foresteros,’ which hoe 
first published in 1826, was replete with geographical, historical, and 
statistical information with regard to Peru. Admiral Carrasco was 
elected honorary member of our Society in 1839, on the recommenda- 
tion of Admiral Fitzroy. He died on the 16th November last. 

Professor Kurrren.—This distinguished member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg was one of onr Honorary 
Foreign Associates, and during many years exerted himself with 
great pertinacity and perseverance in establishing magnetical ob- 
servations in various parts of the Russian empire. To the value 
of these labours General Sabine, the President of the Royal Society, 
has borne testimony, 

Besides his travels to the Caucasus and the Ural, and his deserip- 
tions of the structure of those mountains, Professor Kupffer ren- 
dered practical service to his country by the publication of his 
great work ‘Poids et Mesures Russes,’ in two volumes imperial quarto, 
in which every Russian weight and measure has had its equivalent 
assigned in nearly all the other countries of the world. 

Professor Kupffer was much attached to England and often visited 
our country, and the meetings of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science were twice attended by him. Among his 
other numerous works are the following, copies of which are in 
our Library:—Recherches Experimentales sur JElasticité dea 
Metanx;’ ‘ Note relative i la Temperature du Sol et de l’Air aux 
limites de la Culture des Céréales;' ‘Annales de I’Observatoire 
Central de Russie,’ and ‘ Annuaire Magnetique ot Météorologique,’ 
both of which serials he brought ont for many years, besides the 
*Compte-Rendu Annuel’ and volumes of Tables of Meteorological 
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The Ear] of Dosovenmore,—The Society has lost a staunch friend 
in Lord Donoughmore, who among his varied accomplishments had 
a true love for geography. Clear-headed and anxious to be useful, 
he was, when not suffering from severe attacks of gout, to which he 
was subject, of great service in our Council. Every well-wisher 
to the Royal Geographical Society, and myself in particular, felt 
much indebted to this high-minded nobleman two years ago, when 
by his lucid explanation and fervent appeal to a General Meeting, he 
calmed an irritable feeling existing among a very few of our Fellows, 
which, if it had spread, would have been highly prejudicial to our 
well-being. His lordship’s capacity for business, his clear elocu- 
tion, and the weight of his opinions, enabled him to be of great 
service in his place in Parliament, and his death at the early age 
of 42 must be considered a national misfortune. 

Lord Moxrractez—This accomplished nobleman occupied many 
prominent public situations, including the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. In early days he distinguished himself in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and was through life earnest in supporting 
every intellectual advance, whether in the fine arts or in science, 
fis name is bound up with many public events of this century 
which the historian will have to record, but which are foreign to 
the purpose of this short notice. I have only to add that Lord 
Monteagle was much beloved and respected by a large circle of 
friends, including myself, who enjoyed his cheerful, instructive, 
and agreeable society. 

Dr. John Lree.—The late Dr. Lee, so widely known in various 
circles, was distinguished as an astronomer, and his biography 
will be most fittingly enlarged upon by the President of the Astro- 
nomical Society, of which he was so liberal a patron and formerly 
President, His name will be probably best remembered in after 
years by the finely illustrated volume ‘ /2des Hartwellianm,” which 
was written by his friend, our late associate, Admiral Smyth, and 
described the manor and mansion of Hartwell, the seat of Dr. Lee, 
together with the observatory, which, as I have already mentioned 
in this obituary notice, was originally the property of the Admiral, 
In this mansion Dr. Lee dispensed the most ready and hearty hos- 
pitality to all his friends, and especially to men of science. He 
was a man of wide and generous sympathies, For many years 
Ihave observed him to be a constant attendant at the meetings of 
the British Association, where his absence will be much felt, He 
died in February last, at the ripe age of eighty-one years. 
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Dr. Thomas Honasts.—The late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who was so widely known as an 
active philanthropist, belonged for a period of fifteen years to 
the governing body of our Society, first as Honorary and after- 
wards as Foreign Secretary, and Member of Council, He was 
born in Pentonville in 1798, and having adopted the profession of 
medicine, filled in early life the posts of Demonstrator of Morbid 
Anatomy and Official Curator of the Pathological Museum at Guy's 
Hospital. During these years he published various treatises on 
médical subjects, and distinguished himself as an earnest advocate 
of projects of medical reform. He was subsequently nominated 
Member of the Senate of the University of London, on the esta- 
blishment of that institution in 1836—a post which he continued to 
oceupy till his death. On the death of his friend Dr, Prichard, the 
eminent author of the ‘Physical History of Man,’ Dr. Hodgkin 
read a most interesting memoir of his life before the Ethnological 
Society (1849), Although he had not achieved a reputation as 
a geographer or traveller, Dr. Hodgkin made good use of his 
general. scientific attainments and powers of observation during 
the various journeys to distant countries which he made, in pursuit 
of the noble philanthropic objects that occupied so large a portion 
of his attention. It was thus that, after his return from the mission 
to Morocco, which he undertook in company with Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, for the purpose of obtaining from the Sultan concessions 
in favour of the Jewish population, he communicated » paper to this 
Society, containing his observations on the physical geography 
of the region. He also made two journeys to the Holy Land on 
philanthropic errands; and it was whilst on the second of these that 
he was seized with the illness which terminated his useful life at 
Jaffa on the 5th of April last. 

Grorge Kexsie.—Among the eminent practical Civil Engineers of 
our day, my valued friend the late George Rennie stood pre- 
eminent. The eldest son of John Rennie, whose great engineering 
works are known in many a country, our deceased member, after 
an early education in London and its environs, was sent to the 
land of his fathers; and at Edinburgh, under Professors Playfair, 
Leslie, Hope, Christisson, and Dunbar, he scquired those sound 
elements of knowledge which were ever afterwards conspicuous in 
all his works, After some years of service in the Mint, he went 
into partnership with his younger brother, the present Sir John 
Rennie; and thenceforward his career was marked by a continuous 
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series of important mechanical operations at home and abroad, 
whether in our dockyards or for the governments of Portugal, 
Mexico, Peru, Turkey, and Russia. Together with his brother and 
Mr. C. Vignoles, he laid out the line of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, as designed by George Stephenson, and, what is remark- 
able in engineering affairs, the cost of completing this famous work 
as carried over the Chat Moss was less than the estimate by fifty- 
seven thousand pounds! If the railway gauge proposed on that 
oocasion by the brothers Rennie had been adopted (viz. 5 feet 6 
inches) the country would never have been agitated by the contro- 
versy of the broad and narrow gauges; for that width, which 
18 In force in Ireland and elsewhere, is now admitted by all parties 
to be the best. 

Tt is not for me to enumerate the many other important 
works of our deceased member. I may, however, say that the 
brothers Kennie, though not the original inventors, were the first 
to introduce screw-propellers into the British navy, in 1840, thus 
producing a great revolution in seamanship and maritime tactics; 
it being a curious fact that John Rennie, the father, first introduced 
paddle-steamers into the navy in 1819. 

Much of the spare time of Mr. George Rennie was devoted to 
purely scientific pursuits. As early as 1822, be became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and, in virtne of his « contributions as 
published in the ‘ Philosophical Transeotions; he attained the 
honour of being the treasurer or second officer of the parent Scien- 
tific Society. His Reports, published in the volumes of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, are also standard 
evidences of his knowledge, and will assuredly secure for him a 
forward place among the men of science of our age. With these 
mental qualifications Mr. George Hennie united in his own charac- 
ter the most engaging kindness of manner, so that I can safely affirm 
that amidst my scientific friends I knew no one who was more 
generally beloved and respected than himself. He died on Good 
Friday last, after a long illness brought on some years ago by having 
been accidentally ran over by a eee: 





with which he pursued various eitichin of science during a long 

residence as medical officer on the West Coast of Africa. In 1849 

he published a valuable work, embodying some of the results of his 

mder the title of ‘Sketches of the Medical Topography 

and Native Dissases of the Gulf of Guinea." He also wrote a work 
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on the copals of Western Africa, and became very favourably known 
amongst botanists by the success with which he cultivated the 
economical and medicinal branches of the science, in the countries 
where he was stationed. On his return from his seventeen years ~ 
residence in the pestilential climate of Western Africa, he was, to 
the surprise of us all, in the enjoyment of robust health; but on his 
removal to Jamaica, after he had served in the expedition to China 
in 1860, his constitution gave way, and he returned to England in 
1864 completely shattered in health. He died on the 26th of June 
last, at the early age of forty-seven. Dr. Daniell was member of 
the College of Surgeons and Fellow of the Linnean Society. His 
kind disposition, disinterestedness, and fidelity to his friends, en- 
deared him to all who had the advantage of his acquaintance. 

Commodore Cracrort, ¢.p., died in Jamaica on August 2nd of this 
year, aged 49. The second son of Colonel Cracroft, of Hackthorne, 
Lincolnshire, he entered the Hoyal Navy in the year 1825, was 
promoted to rank of lieutenant in 1841, and served as flag-lientenant 
to Admiral Hyde Parker at Portsmouth. Obtaining the rank of 
commander in 1846, he proceeded to China in command of the 
Keyuard, ond while actively engaged in operating against the pirates, 
he added considerably to our hydrographical knowledge of those 
seas, but was unfortunate enough to lose his vessel on the Pratas shoal, 
During the Russian war he served with Sir H. Keppel in the St. Jean 
Acre; and subsequently, in command of the Goryon, he took part in 
the reduction of Bomarsund. In 1854 he was appointed captain of 
the Niger, and proceeding in that vessel he took a prominent part in 
quelling the first Maori insurrection in New Zealand, and was the 
meané of rescuing a party of volunteers and many colonists 
destruction by the natives. For these services he was nominated o 
Companion of the Bath, and in 1863 he succeeded Commodore 
Dunlop in the command at Jamaica, where he unfortunately fell a 
victim to fever after a few days’ illness, 

In addition to the persons whose names have been already men- 
tioned, the Society has to regret the loss of the following Fellows :— 
Mr. M. W. Atwood, Mr. B.S. Black, Mr. George Bower, Mr. J. G. 
Cole, Mr. G. Wingrove Cooke, Viscount Cranbourne, Mr. R. H. 
Davies, Colonel the Honourable A. Egerton, Mr. F. Goldamid, 
Mr. Christian Hellmann, Mr. W. 1. T. E. Huskisson, Captain H. J. 
Hartstene, the Rev. C. C. Hill, Mr. G. F. Heneage, Mr. F, N. Isaac, 
Mr. Pliny Miles, Mr. E. Markham, Captain P. Maughan, Rev. C. 
Oakley, My. Benjamin Oliveira, Mr. Henry Reeves, Mr. J, A. 
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Olding, Colonel C. Sim, Major W. I. Sitwell, Mr. Robert Sweeting, 
Mr, A. Spottiswoode, Mr. H. F. Southey, Mr. Franklin Travers, 
Mr. F. Verbeke, General Sir E. C. Whinyates, «.c.o,, and Mr, Robert 
White. 

Several of these noblemen and gentlemen were distinguished for 
their acquirements, though no one of them, as far as 1 know, has 
contributed directly to the advance of Geographical science. One 
of them, however, the late Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, formerly a 
member of Parliament, deserves grateful notice on our part, inas- 
much as he has bequeathed a sum of money, the exact amount of 
which is not yet ascertained, to increase the funds of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Apumaury Strevers.—The following resumé, as drawn up by 
the Hydrographer,* will show the progress which has been made 
in the various surveys carried on under the direction of the Ad- 
miralty during the year which has just passed, 

Although from various causes, which could not have been foreseen 
or guarded against, the Hydrographical Survey has in some parts 
of the world fallen short of the average amount of work performed 
during preceding years, yet in other cases it has been very much 
exceeded: and on the whole we may fairly consider that the efforts 
of those engaged in these onerous and often trying duties have 
been as successful as could have been desired or expected. 

The modified system in regard to the home surveys alluded to 
in the report of the year 1865 is now in full operation, and the 
introduction of a new element into our foreign surveys, by appro- 
priating a small ship of war on the principal naval stations to 
auxiliary or occasional surveying duties, has been carried out in 
China and North America with a fair prospect of success. 

Not the least gratifying feature of this report is the increased 
interest which has been taken in geogr: | 
subjects by naval officers generally, as evinced by numerous, and 
in many cases important, remarks as well as plans received from 
them, and which may perhaps in some measure be fairly attributed 
to the liberal supply of charts which is now dispensed by the 
Admiralty to officers of all grades in her Majesty's ships. 

Coasts of the United Kingdom. —Captain E. J, Bedford, with his three 
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assistants in the Lightning, have been employed in completing the 
soundings off the western coast of Scotland and the Hebrides, and 
have made a careful re-examination of the Sound of Mull, with — 
additions and corrections to various parts of the coast. 

This vessel is for the present removed to the south-western coast 
of England, and has commenced a re-survey of Cardiff Roads and 
the neighbourhood, rendered necessary both in consequence of the 
changes which have taken place in many of the banks since the last 
survey by Captain Beechey in 1849, and of the vastly increasing 
commerce in the ports of the Bristol Channel. 

Staff-Commander E. K. Calver and his party of three have com- 
pleted a thoroughly new and excellent survey of the Downs, and have 
also entirely resurveyed Yarmouth and Lowestoft Roads, including 
the coast between Winterton and Southwold. Both of these works 
were much required, owing to the very considerable shifting of the 
banks which had taken place, especially on the shores of Suffolk. 

Commander Brooker has been: employed with a steam launch in 
the neighbourhood of Spithead and the Bar of Portsmouth Harbour, 
where the constant attention of a surveying officer 1s required to 
watch and record the changes which are taking place, owing to 
natural and artificial canses; he has re-surveyed part of the Medina 
River at Cowes, where marked improvements have been made by 
dredging and buoying, 

The Channel Islands survey, under Siaff-Commander John Richards 
and Mr. W. B. Calver, Master, has progressed very favourably, and 
the eastern and western coasts of Jersey, with numerous soundings, 
have been added to the southern shores of that island, which part 
was surveyed last year. New Sailing Directions for Jersey have 
also been prepared by the former officer, and published by the 
Admiralty, 

Foreiga Surceys.—The Mediterranean surveys under Captain 
Mansell in the Aydra, and Commander Wilkinson in the Firefly, 
with their respective assistants, have made very good progress 
during the past season, Captain Mansell has minutely surveyed the 
western coast of the Morea from the Gulf of Patras to the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Kalamata, together with several plans of 
anchorages. The whole of the Morea may now be said to be very 
fairly charted, although it will be desirable, when more important 
work is completed, that some additional soundings should be obtained 
and a re-examination of the shore made between the Gulf of Kala- 
mata and Cape Matapan, Captain Mansell has retired from his long 
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and useful labours, after a period of thirty-two years passed in the 
surveying branch of his profession, and has been succeeded by 
* Captain Shortland in the command of the Hydra. 

Commander Wilkinson during the past season has completed the 
coast of Tunis from Cape Bon to the southern part of the Bay of 
Kabes, with its off-lying islands and shoals, also the Gulf of Tunis, 
with plans of the anchorage off the Goletta, and the Bay of 
Hammamat: he has likewise completed the western coast of Sicily 
from the Gulf of Castel-a-mare on the north to Cape St. Marco on 
the south; disproved by numerous soundings the existence of the 
Fox Rock off the south coast of Sardinia, which had so long been 
a source of anxiety to navigators; made plans of the anchorages 
on the south coast of that island, and added considerably to the 
soundings in the Malta Channel. The Firefly has now been with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean survey, which will henceforth be 
carried on by the Hydra alone. 

China and Japan,—The Swallow and Dove, under Mr, Edward Wilds 
and Mr. George Stanley, Masters, have been very profitably employed 
in Northern China; having completed the examination of the 
Shantung Peninsula and surveyed a considerable portion of the 
western coast of the Island of Formosa, sounded the channels 
between that island and the main, and added very materially to 
ihe soundings generally in the northern portion of the China Sea 
between Hong Kong and the Corea. The Swallow, having completed 
her time, is on her passage to England. 

The Hifleman, under Commander Ward, has added something to 
our knowledge of the reefs in the main route to China, and has 
resurveyed Victoria Harbour in the Island of Labuan. 

The Serpent, Commander Bullock, performing in addition to the 
duties of « ship of war, those of an auxiliary surveying-vessel, 
and attached to the squadron of Vice-Admiral King in China, has 
already contributed much useful information; consisting of soundings 
and observations on the currents on L'Agulhas Bank, the rectifica- 
tion of the positions of doubtful dangers at the western entrance of 
the Java Sea, a correction of the survey of St, Paul's Island in the 
Indian Ocean, a plan of the entrance of Bruni River in Borneo, as 
well as various soundings in the Palawan Passage and China Sea. 

Colonial Surveys —Nova Scotia, The survey of the coasts of this 
colony has been brought to a close by Commander P. A. Scott, who 
was materially aided during the past season by Captain Hamilton 
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of the Sphinz, in obtaining the soundings at the entrance of the Bay 
of Fundy and off the south-east coast; a service requiring much 


judgment, and not unattended with risk, on a coast almost con- ~ 


tinually enveloped in fogs and subject to strong and uncertain 
currents. Additional soundings are still required in the Bay of 
Fundy, which will be obtained, during the short intervals of fuvour- 
able weather which present themselves in September and October, 
by one of the squadron under Sir James Hope. 

Newfoundiand—This important survey is progressing favourably 
under Mr. J. H. Kerr, Master 2.x. During the past year he has 
surveyed Random and Smith Sounds and other portions of the west 
side of Trinity Bay; thus completing the whole of that bay to Cape 
Bona Vista. 

West Jndizs—Mr, Parsons, Master n.x., who is conducting this 
survey inasmall hired vessel, has completed during 1865 the survey 
of the island of Tobago; and Commander Chimino, in H.M.S. Grannet, 
has commenced and almost completed the whole of the Gulf of 
Varia, with a considerable portion of the coast of Trinidad; im both 
of which great discrepancies were found to exist in the present 
charts. 

British Columbia.—Mr, Pender, Master n.x., in charge of the 
survey in this colony, has, with his two assistants, surveyed the ex- 
tensive estuary known as Knight's Inlet, with the many channels 
and passages leading into it from Queen Charlotte Sound, Broughton 
and Johnstone Straits. The islands are so numerous and the coasts 
so much broken that although it is not more than 70 miles from the 
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entrance to the head of the inlet, yet its shores comprise an extent 


of coast-line amounting to upwards of 700 miles, 

The entrance of Smith Sound to the north-westward, and imme- 
diately to the northward of the north point of Vancouver Island, 
has also been examined, and an excellent and convenient harbour 
discovered ; thus the whole of the mainland of British Columbia, 
from its southern boundary in the parallel of 49° x. to the entrance 
of Fitzhugh Sound in 51° 20’, is now accurately laid down on our 
charts; probably the most intricate and broken stretch of coast in 
the world, The survey is progressing northward to our northern 
boundary in 54° 30’ »., and the recent discovery of good coal in 
Queen Charlotte Island has rendered it necessary that a portion of 
the shores of that island should at once be examined. 

South Africa —Mr. W. Stanton, Master u.x., who succeeded to 
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the charge of this survey in March, 1865, has already made rapid 
progress with the examination and charting of the coast; having 
completed from Cape Infanta to Izervack Point, a distance of 60 
miles, and from Cape St. Francis to Recife Point, a further distance 
of 68 miles. Owing to the exposed character of this coast the diffi- 
culties of obtaining the soundings are very great; but during the 
past season Mr. Daniel May, Master u.x., the chief-assistant, and for 
some time in temporary charge, was enabled to sound a considerable 
portion of the coast, through the assistance rendered him by Com- 
mander O, Jago of H.MLS, Mapid, 

New South Wales.—Commander Sidney and his two assistants have 
been very successful during the past season, and have completed the 
coast of New South Wales, from the Solitary Islands to Point 
Danger, the northern boundary of the colony; and where the work 
has been mee connected with the Queensland Survey 
eres ise from Moreton Bay. 'They have also commenced 
a resurveyod ‘Port Stephens, and have surveyed the coast from it 
northy i ‘to Sugar Loaf Point. The remaining portion of the sea- 
beard of the colony, from Sydney southward to Cape Nowe, now 
“yequires to be rectified, to place it on the same footing of accuracy 
with that already accomplished to the north; and arrangements 
are made to carry out this desirable object. 

Queensland.—Staff-Commander Jeffery and his assistant Mr. Stan- 
ley, Master n.s., have completed the survey of the northern entrance 
to Great Sandy Strait; have connected the southern boundary of 
the colony with Commander Sidney's work at Point Danger; and 
are now employed in examining the coast between that point and 
the northern extremity of Moreton Island. 

In the examination of this aoa’ of Queensland, mach assistance 
has been rendered by Comma | 
vessel is specially employed on the coast of Queensland in connexion 
with the semi-Imperial establishment at Cape York, and her com- 
matider loses no opportunity of adding to our hydographical know- 
ledge of that magnificent channel, known as the Inner Passage, 
leading from Australia to our Indian possessions; and along the 
shores of which (owing in a great measure to the energy and perse- 
verance of that intelligent and enlightened geographer Sir George 
Bowen, the Governor of the Colony) colonization is spreading so 
rapidly ‘as already to: have ‘reached the head of the Gulf of Car: 
pentaria. 
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There is every reason to believe that at no distant day there will 
be regular steam-communication to India and England through this 
Inner Passage. 

The Salamander is at the present time engaged im making an 
examination of the eastern and southern shores of the Great Gulf of 





Vietoria.—In this colony Commander Cox, with his staff, has com- 


pleted, on a very elaborate scale, the harbour of Western Port, and 
has surveyed the intervening coast between it and Port Phillip. 

South Australia.—The survey of the coast of this colony, at present 
under the temporary charge of Mr. Frederic Howard, Master &.5., 
was transferred more than two years since, at the request of tho 
local Government, to the north-western portion of the territory, in 
connection with the establishment of a new settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Adelaide River. It was hoped that ere this Mr, 
Howard and his party would have returned, and resumed the much- 
to-beslesired examination of the southern coast; but, owing to the 
ill success which has hitherto attended the efforts to establish this 
new settlement, the little surveying-veesel Beatrice has been chiefly 
employed in reconnoitring the neighbouring coasts of Port Darwin 
and the Victoria River; and, indeed, in attending upon and carrying 
provisions and stores for the colonists. Thus, although the survey- 
ing officers and their crew have worked with the greatest energy 
and zeal, and have suffered very many privations, we have little to 
show for their labours during the last two years in the way of 
charts or hydrographical information of value to the navigator, 
What could be done, however, has been done. Adam Bay, the site 
of the settlement, has been surveyed; casual reconnaissances have 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, together with soundings where- 
ever they could be obtained. 

It is much to be desired, and it is expected, that the Beatrice will 
very shortly resume the more important work originally assigned to 
her on the southern coasts of Australia. 

To sum up the actual results of the labours of the Hydrographic 
new charts, including portions of almost every part of the globe, 
have been published during the year 1865. Among them a chart 
of the southern hemisphere on the Polar Projection, illustrative of 
the ice-drift during the different seasons; and showing to what 
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extent the great circle or composite rontes between the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, and Cape Horn, may be ventured on with safety. 
This chart has been carefully compiled from the observations of all 
the Antarctic navigators since the time of Cook; and, from the 
valuable papers on icebergs in the Southern Ocean by Mr. Towson, 
as well as documents from the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade, additions and corrections have likewise been made 
to 1200 original plates. The number of charte printed has been 
169,000. A new book of Sailing Directions has been published for 
the west coast of Hindostan, and new editions have been brought 
out of the West India Pilot, Part 2; South American Pilot, l'art 2; 

East Coast of Africa; and the Island of Jersey ; together with the 
annual tide-tables, lighthouse books, pamphlets, hydrographical 

It is gratifying to add to this brief sketch of the labours of 
our Naval Surveyors, that many useful contributions have been 
received during the past year from officers engaged in the 
regular branch of the naval service; and especially from the 
squadron under Admiral Sir James Hope, ¢.c.n., in North America 
and the West Indies; and it is due to Captain Hamilton of the 
Sphing, Mr. Dathan, Master of the Admiral’s flag-ship, Mr. Cavenaugh, 
Master of the Cordelia, and Mr, Dixon, of the Kosario, to remark that 
they stand prominently forward among the many who have shown 
an dataport ail Seog taphioal xescarch. Commander St. John of the 

sum, While engaged in seeking out the haunts of the Chinese 
pirates, has never omitted an opportunity of turning his talent for 
hydrography to good account; and we are indebted to him for the 
greater part of the knowledge we possess of the shores of the great 
Island of Hainan, in the Gulf of Tongking, as well as many others 
of the less frequented parts of the coast of China. 

To Mr. Tilley, Master n.x., in command of Bishop Patterson's 
missionary yacht the Southern Cross, we are aleo much indebted for 
valuable remarks, as well as plans of many of the islands in the 
little-visited portion of the South-West Pacific. 

It will have been noticed that the Firefly, Commander Wilkinson, 
has been withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and that the Swallow, 
Mr. Wilds, is on her way to England from China; it is by no 
means, however, in contemplation to reduce during the ensuing year 
the force engaged in surveying operations. In China, the Corea, 
Japan, and among the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, there 
exists, and will exist for a long time to come, a wide field for geo- 
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graphical and hydrographical research : and it is proposed to replace 
the Siealloe by another vessel specially prepared for this service. 

It is also the intention of the Admiralty to send a vessel to re- 
survey the Strait of Magellan, and to examine those remarkable 
inland channels which, extending nearly 400 miles along the 
western side of South America, enable large steamers to enter the 
Pacific in a comparatively low latitude and tranquil sea, and thus 
avoid the boisterous region of Cape Horn, with its storms and ice- 
bergs. Geographers will not fail to remember that Patagonia and © 
Tierra del Fuego have been the scene of the labours of some of our 
most eminent explorers and surveyors, but natural causes produce 
changes more or less affecting navigation on most coasts, and the 
requirements of the seaman keep pace with the march of time. 

Moreover, the rapid strides which science and art have made 
within the last quarter of a century demand that the improved 
means and appliances which they have placed within our reach 
should be turned to account for the improvement of navigation, 
and the consequent advancement of commercial enterprise and 
prosperity, 





Merronotoay.—I invite with much satisfaction your attention to 
the Report of a Committee appointed to consider certain questions 
relating to the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade, 
which I consider to be one of the most valuable documents ever 
laid before Parliament and the public in the form of a Blue Book, 


future conduct of the Meteorological Department; and a Committee, 
formed in consequence, and consisting of our associate Mr. Francis 
Galton, Commander Evans, n.x.,and Mr. 'T. H. Farrer, have prepared 
a clear account of the best measures to be taken to procure meteoro- 
logical statistics of the ocean, or as respects weather telegraphy, in 
or affecting the British Isles, 

In the numerous observations made at sea, and collected first by 
Maury, in 1852, and in the suggestion during the sume year by Sir 
John Burgoyne, to establish meteorological stations on land, we 
mark the rise of a new branch of meteorological statistics, Through 
the subsequent co-operation of the Royal Society and its President 
General Sabine, as well as by the recommendation of a Congress 
held at Brussels, this system was brought into operation under 
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the Board of Trade with Admiral Fitzroy at its head. That 
eminent man commenced by carrying out the wishes of the Royal 
Society, but in the sequel was overpowered by the enormous accu- 
mulation of materials collected at sea through the united efforte of 
the naval and mercantile marine of Britain, and the registering of all 
these data was abandoned. The Committee urgently recommend the 
resumption of the registering of all the meteorological observations 
made at sea, and describe the best methods to be followed im 
extracting observations. 

It further appears that much remains to be done in completing 
the desiderata pointed out by the Royal Society relating to barometric 
pressure, aqueous vapour, temperature of the atmosphere and surface 
of the sea, temperature, direction, and velocity of ocean currents, 
and limits of the trade winds and monsoons. Good practical sng- 
gestions are offered in relation to the works now in progress or 
to be executed, and as to the method of tabulating and publishing the 
results of meteorological and other observations useful to navigation. 

After giving a sketch of the history of the foretelling of storms 
by means of telegraphing the state of the weather at great distances, 
as practised so successfully to a great extent by Admiral Fitzroy in 
this country and in foreign countries by Le Verrier, Dové and others, 
and after pointing out the great difference between the power of fore- 
telling great occasional storms and the uncertainties of daily fore- 
casts, the Committee use these words:—“ The practice of issuing 
daily official notices of the weather, the truth of which is warranted 
neither by science nor by experience, is inconsistent with the position 
and functions of a Government Department, and must be sh 
judicial to the advancement of trne science.” 

On the other hand, they advocate the continuation of the cabs 
lication of telegraphic reports and remarks, and the issuing of 
storm warnings. Respecting the latter it is believed that, so far as 
they indicate the force of the wind, they are sufficiently correct to be 
of some value; but that, so far as they indicate the direction as 
combined with the force of wind, they are not sufficiently correct to 
be of real value. It is anticipated, however, that more accurate 
observation and more careful use of the materials already on hand 
may, at some future time, lead toa more successful result in these 

ar warnings. 

Adopting the recommendation of the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, that stations shall be established for self-recording 
observations, and after a minute and detailed analysis of all the 
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means to be employed and the expenses to be incurred, the Report con- 
cludes in these words which have much gratified me. “ If a more 
scientific method should hereafter succeed in placing the practice of 
foretelling weather on a clear and certain basis, it will not be 
forgotten that it was Admiral Fitzroy who gave the first impulse to 
this branch of inquiry, who induced men of science and the public 
to take interest in it, and who sacrificed his life to the cause.” 

In regard to the broader subject of weather-changes in all parts of 
the world, I cannot do better than extract one of the final passages 
of this able Report, as being of great interest to geographers, 

“ Considering (say the reporters) the wide extension of civiliza- 
tion and of British colonization and influence, it seems only reason- 
able that we should possess some regular record of the broad pecu- 
liarities of all the great weather-changes that affect the globe, A 
knowledge of the various regions of exceptional drought, of wet, 
of heat or of cold, of the deflection of normal currents of air or of 
the sea, of the variation of the limits of the polar ice, and other phe- 
nomena is required ; and for this purpose much more of course will 
be needed that either the oceat statistics or the weather-changes in 
and near the British Isles, which form the special subjects of our 
recommendation, ..... We look forward, however, to the osta- 
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blishment, at no distant period, of a regular record of the weather- 
changes over the greater portion of the globe, through international 
effort, and especially by means of the observations of British subjects 
on shore and afloat.” # 


New Preticatioxs.—The new publications of a geographical nature 
which have appeared during the year in this and in other countries, 
are, 48 in previous years, too numerous for me to pretend to pass 





* ‘The geaeral conclusions arrived at by the authors of the Report are to the following 
_,js_ The collection of Observations from the captains of ships to remain with the Board 
9, The dig j and. tabulating Results of Observations not to continue under a 
Government | ment, bat to be wholly under the direction of a scientific body. —guch 
ts » Committee of the Royal Society or of the British Assclatin, re ie oe 
8, The procuring and sending daily telegrams and the iseuj of Storm-warnings, to be 
under the charge of the same bexty, = me Soe 


4. For these gee cores an nonual vote of 10,5001, would be required to he emnted 
the condition of rendering a yearly nocoant and foe tio Parliament, leaving to Po 
scientific body entrusted with it perfect freedom in their method and in their choice of 

Our, ae 

5. The existing Observatory of the British Association at Rew, with the addition « 
staal branch t in London, might be easily developed to carry this schene wt 
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them all in review, however briefly. The * Mittheilungen’ of our 
honorary associate Dr. Petermann has appeared during the last 
twelve months with its usual regularity, and has contained, besides 
a number of original memoirs and illustrative maps, a resume, from 
time to time, of cirrent geographical literature. This repertory of 
valuable information must necessarily be consulted by all who make 
geography their study. | 

With regard to other works published on the Continent, I shall 
presently make mention of M. Pauthier’s edition of ‘Marco Polo,’ 
one of the most important books of the year. Another work of much 
interest, relating to Asia, has appeared from the pen of Dr. Bastian, 
entitled ‘Die Vilker des Ostlichen Asien in Studien und Reisen,’ 
the result of five years’ researches in Eastern Asia. Dr, Bastian 
is known to us as having contributed a memoir to the last volume 
of our Journal, on the ruined cities and buildings of Cambodia, and 
has devoted himself with great ardour and conscientiousness to 
this line of research, The work here mentioned is to extend to five 
volumes, two of which have now been published. 

Tn our own country, the appearance of several books of travel and 
geographical works, richly illustrated in chromo-lithography, seems 
to me to be well worthy of notice, as I have often had occasion to 
express my regret that valuable series of drawings sent home by 
travellers should remain unavailable, owing to the cost and difli- 
culties of publication. Amongst this class of works issued during 
the past year by Messrs, Day and Son, is a volume on Madagascar, 
by our associate Lieutenant Oliver, containing many coloured illns- 
trations, which convey a vivid idea of the scenery and people of this 
interesting island, Baines’ Views of the Victoria Falls have also been 
published, and the same firm have now in preparation a fine senes 
of views on the Niger by Mr. Valentine Robins, which were exhi- 
bited lately at one of our meetings, and Gully’s magnificent 
sketches of mountain and glacier scenery in New Zealand, sent to this 
Society by Dr. Haast, and commented upon in my Address of 1564. 

During the year two parts of the new edition of Fullarton’s 
‘Imperial Gazeteer of England and Wales’ have appeared ; a work 
containing many plans of cities and towns, as well as numerous 
excellent maps, which must render it of the highest utility. A 
supplement to ‘Blackie's Imperial Gazeteer” has also been lately 
published. 

Lastly, amongst the works which have appeared in our own 
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country, I must mention the volume of ‘ Sailing Directions for the 
Indian Ocean,’ from the pen of the accomplished geographer Mr. 
A. G. Findlay ; a work in which is stored an immense amount of 
hydrographical and geographical information, and a worthy con- 
tinnation of the series of books of a similar nature which the author 
Marco Polo and Mediacal Travellers to China. —Whilst our associate 
Colonel Yule has been occupied during the last year in producing a 
work on medieval travels to China, for publication by the Hakluyt 
Society, an abstract of which has been recently sent to us for reading 
before cur own body, M. Pauthier, the well-known Oriental and 
hinese scholar, has brought out in Paris a work which must be 
highly interesting to all comparative geographers, under tho title of 
‘Le Livre de Marco Polo,’* By publishing for the first time the 
original manuscripts in the old French of the 15th century, which 
have long Jain in the National Library of Paris, and which were 
flictated by the great traveller in his prison at Genoa to his secre- 
tary Rusticiano di Pisa, M. Pauthier has done much to establish the - 
fidelity of the narrative. Whilst the man of letters will Inxuriate 
among the copious illustrations of the subject, whether in notes and 
commentaries, or in the references to a multitude of authors, who, 
besides our gifted countryman W. Marsden, ha¥e written upon 
Marco Polo, as well as in the supplemental historical chapters 
attached to this work, it is to the map especially of M. Pauthier that 
I would direct your attention, This map has great merit, both from 
its. clear definition of the main physical features of the vast regions 
travelled over by the Commissary and Envoy of the great Mongolian 
Emperor Khubilai Khan, and also from having the names of the 
countries and places which were in use at that period, inserted in 
red letters, alongside of their present names as given in ordinary 
type. One of the main points of M. Pauthier is to show that the 
most reliable version of the travels of Marco Polo is that which was 
written in the French of the 13th century, then the language of 
chivalry and poctry, and which was corrected by the traveller him- 
self. For, if the narrative was first given in the Venetian dialect, 
the Italian versions were, it is thought, taken from the old French 
mpcrearipe which i in that age Ped through the courts of France 














* Le Livre de Marco Polo, citoyen de Venise, Conseiller prive et Commisaire Jen 


de Khocbilal Khan, redig? en Francais par Pusticlen de Pise,” ke, Paris, 
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and England, in which the romances of this very Rusticiano di Pisa 
were in vogue, 

Leaving this critical question to be settled by scholars, we as 
geographers must hail with satisfaction this accession to the iHus- 
trations of the travels of Marco Polo, the Paladin of explorers, who 
not only first broke through the clouds of ignorance of the middle 
ages respecting the various countries of the earth, and prepared the 
way for the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, but who 
also brought from China the first types of printers. What then 
would have been the admiration excited if in the lifetime of the 
illustrious Venetian, instead of having his story recited from scarce 
manuscripts, it had then, or shortly after, been circulated through 
Europe with the types of a Gutenberg and a Caxton. 

Let us therefore applaud the words of M. Walckenaer, quoted by 
M., Pauthier, who has said that of the three men who in the grandeur 
of their discoveries have most contributed to the progress of 
geography or a knowledge of the globe, the modest namo of the 
Venetian traveller may well be placed in the same line as that 
of Alexander the Great and Christopher Columbus,* 

Evrore.— Eruption near Santorino.—Our attention has recently been 
awakened to one of those sudden outbursts of volcanic matter 
which in the most ancient historical times have actually produced 
certain islands in the Egean Sea, the largest of which is Santorino, 
or theancient Thera. That island and the adjacent isles of Therasia 
and Aspronisi are simply segments of the former rim—the now 
broken edge—of one stupendous volcano, the crater of which is six 
to seven miles in diameter, and has been forages a deep sea-bottom, 
From time to time a central portion of this vast crater has been 
subjected to renewals of this volcanic activity, and of these this 
Society was furnished sixteen years ago with abundant proofs in the 
able account given by Lieutenant Leycester, p.x., as published in 
the 20th volume of our Journal.t Referring back to Pliny, Strabo, 
and others, for the accounts of the earlier eruptions and subsidences, 








* I must not omit to mention that a most valuable article on M, Panthier’s work 
has just pense in the French ‘Journal Asintique” (for April—May, 1866), from the 
sank ng nikef, a man who is admirably qualified to illustrate the roates of Marco 
Polo in Persia aod the western part of Central Asia, The article ix of some length, 
and writte: with peculiar clearness acd force, This learned Orientolist seems to me to 
have clearly established the site of all the localities visited by Marco Polo in these countries, 
and to have thus contributed to remove our ignorance of the state of Persian and Central 

f See also a full account of the phenomena in Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology,” Sth edition, 
pp. 441 ef seq. . 
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he acquaints us that the tract remained in a state of quiescence for 
u pwards of seven centuries, when the volcanic forces became again 
active in 1457, and were renewed in 1573 and 1650. After this 
last date all was tranquil in and around Santorino for fifty years: 

its vineyards were once more prolific, and the older inhabitants 
only could recollect the terrestrial revolution, when in the year 
1707 the little island of Neo Kaimeni, to the west of Santorino, and 
lying between the Paleo and Mikro Kaimenis of former eruptions,* 
arose from the sea to the height of about 250 feet, and having the 
circumference of about a mile. At that time the surface was more 
or less disturbed at and around this spot for six years, and the 
action terminated in 1712 only. The dark-coloured insular rocks 
of the Kaimenis or Burnt Islands, thus formed, proved an inesti- 
mable advantage to the natives, in affording safe porta inside the 
grand old crater of Santorino, 

It is just at this locality that the recent changes have occurred 
by which one newly-elevated mass of rock, composed of scorim 
and Java, has been added to the island of Neo Kaimeni, which 
has partly subsided, whilst another small island has been formed. 
Geologists might certainly have well speculated on the renewal at 
any time in this locality of such a phenomenon as that which has 
excited so much attention, not merely by looking back to historical 
records, but simply by the knowledge we have long had that the 
sea-bottom on this particular spot, the Bay of Exhalations, where the 
last changes have place, has been for many years affected by 
the emission of mineral springs containing sulphuric acid gases, 
which, oozing out in a natural harbour, the sides of which were 
formed by erupted masses, have rendered this anchoring-ground a 
bath in which the foul copper bottoms of ships have been in a short 
time cleansed of their impurities. 

The antiquary will find in the account of Lieut. Leycester the 
description of the various temples and monuments of Greek art 
which were mutilated and destroyed by the former changes of 
the land, arising from eruptions and their concomitant earthquakes ; 
but the chief point to which I wish to direct your notice is that 
the oldest eruption which has ever occurred on the site of this 
occasional vent of yoloanio activity was on an infinitely grander and 
ph Rectan scale than any which have succeeded to it, and also 





“® ‘The first of these rose in the year 197 before Christ, the second in a.n. ete 
and this has still the remains of an old crater, Another island appeared on the 
north-east coast of Santorino in 1650, but soon disappeared, 
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that each succeeding outbreak in this crater has been milder than its 
predecessors. These facts sustain a view which, as anold geologist, 
I have long entertained, namely, that the subterranean forces which 
anciently affected the surface and changed the outlines of the earth 
were of a more intense nature than those which now prevail, This 
view is countenanced in the region of extinct volcanoes of Asia Minor, 
and in the grand primeval outflows of Etna or the former activity of 
Vesuvius when its showers of pumice and ashes destroyed Pompeii, 
By comparing these with all subsequent outbursts of these several 
volcanoes, to say nothing of the volcanoes of Auvergne and the 
Rhine, which have been quiescent during the whole historic era, 
we see how the activity along visible vents of eruption has suc- 
cessively diminished. 

The special interest, therefore, connected with the appearance 
of these new islets in the AZgean, is that they are miniature and 
feeble evolutions of the forces which were employed on a gigantic 
seale in those antehistoric periods when submarine deposits were 
taised into continents and vast tracts of land were submerged, 
in some cases by gradual operations working during countless long 
periods, in others, as I believe, by sudden and spasmodic elevations 
and subsidences. The geographer, antiquary, and geologist are all 
equally interested in studying these changes of the earth's outline; 
and hence it is that such a truly classic work as that of our asso- 
ciate Capt. Spratt on Crete, or the memoir on Santorino by Lieut. 
Leycester,* to which I have referred you, must be so highly prized 
by every one who is embarked in such studies. 

In addition to the accounts of the last eruption in the Mgean Sea, 
as forwarded to us by the Earl of Clarendon, including the despatches 
of the Hon. E. H. Erskine, H.M. Minister at Athens, the description 
and drawings of M, Schmidt, a despatch of our associate Captain 
Brine, #.x., and others, the letter of M. Fouqué to the Eparch of 
Santorino, which was last received, is the most important to us as 
men of science. Sent thither by the French Academy of Sciences, 
and accompanied by a member of that body, my old associate M. de 
Verneuil, M. Fouqné has confirmed the view which I had already 
taken regarding the comparative feebleness of this eruption. Instead 





* Lieut. Leycester wrote his sketch when serving under our accomplished 
associate, that sound naval surveyor Capt. Graves, of H.M.S. Volage; and the 
map to illustrate the paper is by Lieut, Mansell of that vessel. The subject of the 
te ond alas ets aner a nye ea oa Se 
Pher » di port of MM. Pouque, When published by the Acade 
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of being a canse of dread and fear to the inhabitants, this escape of the 
pent-up steam and sulphureous gases, through two small orifices and 
a fissure which unites them is, he justly considers, a eafety-valve of 
great advantage to Santorino; and that a proper equilibrium being 
thus established between the volcanic materials beneath the surface 
of the earth and the atmosphere, the earthquake shocks to which the 
surrounding region is subject will be diminished. Following out 
the views of M. St. Claire Deville, M. Fouqué shows, that the inten- 
sity of volcanic eruptions is always to be measured by the nature 
of the materials and gases emitted; and judging from what he 
has collected at Neo Kaimeni, as compared with the emissions of 
Etna and Vesuvius, he places this recent event in the Agean in 
the least active of his four phases of intensity of igneous action. 
Another important observation of M.M. Fouqué and De Verneuil, 
showing the very local character of this eruption, is that it has pro- 
duced no change of level in the land of the adjacent islets of Mikro 
Kaimeni and Paleo Kaimeni, nor even on the northern part of Neo 
Kaimeni itself.* 

It is right, however, to state, that in a despatch to the Earl of 
Clarendon, Mr. Consul Lloyd, who differs from some of the views 
of M. Fouqué, informs us, on the distinct anthority of the Com- 
mander of a Prussian surveying vessel, that the channel between 
Neo Kaimeni and Paleo Kaimeni, which formerly had a depth of 
more than 100 fathoms in the deepest part, has now only a depth 
of 50 fathoms; and Mr. Lloyd further snggests that as the isle of 
Aphroessa is increasing, this depth will still more diminish near it, 
as well os in the waters near the George Promontory. All the 
phenomena have indeed been elaborately developed by a Greek 
Commission and Commander Palaska; whilst the best map repre- 
senting the recent changes has been published by Petermann. As 
it had been a matter of doubt among some geologists whether flames 
ever issued from terrestrial volcanos, the well-ascertained fact of 
real scientific interest attached to the recent evolutions of Santorino 
is the proof they have afforded of the undoubted presence of flames, 
whether issuing from the crater or through the cracks and fissures 
in the newly raised scorim. 

Switzerland.—Our excellent Corresponding Member Mr, J. M. 
Ziegler-has this year sent me his usual‘ report of the progress of the 
Swiss surveys, and with such fulness of interesting detail that it 
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would well deserve more space than T can give it in this Address, 
The great Federal topographical map was finished last year, and 
the Swiss Geodetical Commission is now taking an active part in 
the measurement of a meridional arc, entrusted to the International 
Geodetical Board by different Governments of the Continent. 
Another task of the Commission is the verification of heights, the 
determination of the elevation of the Pierre du Niton (Geneva), by 
successive levelling from Marseilles, having rendered it incumbent 
on their part to verify the difference of altitude between the Pierre 
Niton and the Chasseral, or determinating height of the Swiss survey. 

The hypsometrical map of Switzerland, compiled by M. Ziegler, 
and published this year at Winterthur, is remarkable for the clear 
way in which heights are represented by tints, and gives the latest 
and most accurate view of the geography of Switzerland. It is ac- 
companied by a treatise on the hypsometry of the country and oro- 
graphy of the Alps, in which the author gives a comparison of the 
mean depressions of valleys and mean altitudes of mountain-ridges, 
and which should be consulted by all who are interested in the 
physical geography of this country so fortile in subjects of scientific 
Interest,* 

Spain.—I cannot avoid allusion to a work published last year, 
under the authority of the Spanish Government, by Don Pedro 
Antonio de Mesa, giving a physical and hydrographical account of 
the basin of the Ebro. The author says that it is based on the 
same principles as the Memoir on the Guadalquivir already pub- 
lished, and he commences his work by a geographical description 
of the position and extent of the basin, being the most northern 
region of the peninsula, and having a maximum breadth of 270 
kilométres, and a maximum length from Pefia Labra to the island 
of Buda of 520 kilométres, 1t contains twelve out of the forty-seven 
provinces of Spain, with a superficies of 83,530 equare kilométres. 
It is divided into three portions, upper, middle, and lower, and 
contains four great secondary basins, corresponding with its four 
principal affluents, viz. the Jalon, the Aragon, the Gallégo, and 
the Ségre, the three latter of which descend from the Pyrenees, 

* I am indebted also to Professor Paul Chaix of Geneva, another of our Honorary 
| s Members, for some further details regarding the advances made towards a 

punt lexgica 7 eographical interest, He informs 
me that M. Dausse, in a contribution to the Helvetic Society of Naturalists, on the past 
and present state of the lakes of bardy, admits that some of these lakes were formerly 
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In this elaborate work the author describes, further, all the 
affuents of secondary and even third-rate importance, gives a 
detailed account, accompanied by many cross sections, of the dif 
ferent regions through which the river flows, and the various ways 
in which the water is utilised, concluding by describing the great 
canal and irrigation works now projected, or in course of con- 
etruction, in the lower course of the Ebro. Other minor works and 
canals are carefully detailed, and the author endeavours to show 
the capacity of the different rivers, together with the best means of 
applying the water supply to the various wants of the province, and 
the proportion in which it should be done. 

Asts.—Zesearches of Russian (eographersz,—Throngh the kindness 
of M. F,. Osten Sacken, the Secretary of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society, I learn that Prince Krapotkine made a journey in a 
mercantile caravan from Tsuruhailovietsk,* on the river Argun 
(4.£, of Nerchinsk), to the city of Merghen, in the province Helun- 
tsiang of Chinese Tartary, and thence to Blagovestchensk on the 
Amur, This country was previously known only from hearsay and 
old Jesuit maps, and the author brings to our knowledge the new 
and interesting fact that in these interior lands, and 900 versts from 
the sea of Japan, there is a true volcanic tract, called Niun Kholdengi, 
in which a volcano was in activity in the last century, and minutely 
described by M. Wassilief, a celebrated Chinese scholar. Prince 
Krapotkine bag gone far to settle the question by a survey of the 
country immediately surrounding the point of eruption, as he has 
there found basalts, lavas, &c. He was not, however, able to visit 
the old focus of eruption. 

On the southern coast of Mandchuria, a region of which we have 
till lately been very ignorant, it appears from the researches of MM. 
Bendestchaff, Timroth, and Helmersen, that a profitable fishery in 
crabs, gand-eels, and sea-weed is carried on in the bay of Passiet; the 
sea-woed forming an article of food sent to Gherin and thence to 
China proper. | 

In Eastern Siberia the result of the examination of the river 
Vitim is looked to with great interest. In Central Asia and along 
the new line of the Russian boundary M. Struve has determined ten 
new astronomical points, among which are Tchemkend, Taschkend, 
Tchinaz, and the fort of Turkestan. Some of the corrections are 
considerable; for Taschkend is moved 37' of latitude and 30’ of 
longitude to the sx. from the position assigned to it in the last 
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map of Central Asia, published by the Russian Topographical 
Depat, 

By recent intelligence from Russia, I learn that a asian expe- 
dition was in progress on the 21st March last, under the management 
of M. Lopatine, to explore and report upon the physical geography 
and productions of the region near the mouth of the Yenissei, where 
that large stream falls into the glacial ocean. Former travellers 
had not, it appeared, advanced beyond 72° ». lat., or to the isles of 
Broikow; but it has been said that large quantities of cod and 
other fish exist still further north, At those islands, the river, 
having a width of 60 versts, its rocky banks covered with soil, 
takes a north-westerly direction, whilst the hills, which it quits, 
range tothe north-east. In its course northwards from Turukkansk, 
the Yenissei passes through those great and sterile flats so common 
in Northern Siberia, and known as the Tundras of the natives ; 
and finally, when it enters the glacial sea, black rocks (sup- 
posed to be carboniferous) form its flanks. During the progress 
of this expedition the important discovery has been made of entire 
skeletons of mammoths, whose skin and hair have been preserved 
_ in frozen mud, like those of the specimen found many years ago 
near the mouth of the Lena, and long exhibited in the Museum at 
St. Petersburg. It is further stated that the heads of these extinct 
elephants were, for the most part, turned towards the south, as if 
the animals had been retreating southwards when caught either 
by an inundation proceeding from the North Polar region, or by a 
change of climate due to a wide elevation of land, their former 
pasture grounds being converted into the frozen soil in which the 
mammoths have been preserved to this day, If this account be sub- 
stantiated, it offers new data for the reasoning of Geologists, who 
have hitherto had great difficulty in accounting for the prodigious 
quantities of mammoth tusks or ivory found in the Liakow Isles 
(New Siberia) in x. lat. 75°, as well as in Eschscholiz Bay, in Behring's 
Straits, without inferring that these remains had been transported 
from lands on the south and from the flanks of the Altai and Ural 
Mountains, But the preservation of so many entire animals of this 
size in such high northern latitudes induces me to modify somewhat 
the views I formerly entertained,* and to suggest that all northern 
Siberia, which is now so glacial, was, during the age in which the 
mammoth lived, a continent covered with a vegetation adequate to 
support vast herds of these huge animals, even wp to 75° ». lat. 


7 See ‘Russias in Europe, and the Ural Mountains," vol. ix ps 492, ef seg. 
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This view is, indeed, sustained by the researches which have 
been made from north to south; for, when we travel south- 
wards, we find the mammoth remains becoming much scarcer, 
and, instead of whole animals, we meet with their broken and dis- 
jointed bones only, as if they had been transported from the north. 
Having satisfied myself by wide personal examination that other 
drifted materials, which proceeded from north to south, cover large 
regions of European Russia, Prussia, and Northern Germany (in 
many places superposed by those great erratic blocks which were 
conveyed in former icebergs), and seeing in our own islands similar 
evidences, I now infer that the chief masses of such marine drift 
were deposited whilst a prodigious change of climate was being 
effected over the northern hemisphere, large portions of which, like 
Northern Siberia, antecedent to such perturbations, were low [anes 
indented by marine estuaries—whilst other countries, as Russia in 
Europe and Northern Germany, were then entirely under the sea. 
The simple fact alone of the absence of all northern drift, or of any 
erratic blocks over all Siberia, ts, indeed, in direct contrast to the 
state of the surface of European Russia, Northern Germany, and 
the British Islands, and shows us, that when the great, and possibly 
sidden, change of climate ocourred, by which the mammoths were 
destroyed and entombed in atu, Northern Siberia was largely inha- 
bited by those animals.* 

As respects Central Asia, I may state that, at a late monthly 
meeting of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, a 
remarkable memoir was rend by Colonel Heinz, relating to the 
Mahometan people of Western China, called Dungans (Doungans 
in French), who are in actual revolt against the governing or 
Mandchu Imperial dynasty, 

With the exception of the inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan, these 
Dongans, constituting, according to this author, a population of 
thirty millions, occupy in great numbers the provinces of Kan-si, 
Chem-si, Szechuan, and Yunnan and tracts north of the Thian Chan 
Mountains. From a residence, during the year 1865, among the 
Kirghis on the Russian frontier, Colonel Heinz obtained much 
_ curious information respecting these people and the origin of their 
quarrel with the Mandchu Tartars in the town of Si-ngang-fu. 
He is of opinion that the insurrection is too wide-spread and deeply 
rooted to be put down by the present feeble Government of China. 








* See ‘ Principles of Geology,” with citations from Pallas, Wrangell 
Boer, and Middendorf, pp: 791086. ae 
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In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed ag to the real number of Maho- 
metans inhabiting China—no one, however, placing it below twenty 
millions ; whilst, on the whole, it seemed apparent that a religious 
element was at the bottom of an insurrection which has spread from 
the interior province of Chem-si or Shem-si towards the Russian 
frontier. 

Considering the apathy of the Chinese Buddhist, and how a 
spurious and debased imitation of Christianity was rapidly propa- 
gated by the fanatical Taipings in other provinces, who can say 
that, if powerful leaders should arise, Islamism may not soon over- 
spread a wide area of the Chinese Empire ! 

Region of Central Asa, between the Russian Frontiers and Fritish Jndia, 
—At our last anniversary, when I treated of the new frontier of 
Russia along the Khanat of Khokand, I directed your notice to 
the extensive and lofty region which lay between that line and 
Cashmir, the north-western advanced post of British India, Recently 
our attention has been called to a large portion of this almost un- 
known territory, in the great intermediate ocean of sterile moun- 
tains bearing the general name of “ Pamir,” an account of which 
was given to the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia by M. 
Veniukof, founded on a manuscript. narrative of travels which was 
lodged in the Topographical archives of St. Petersburg in the year 
1806, | 
After M. Veniukof’s memoirs were translated, for our Society, 
from Russian into English, the quotations in them from the MS, 
narrative were found to contain so many anomalous and inexplicable 
statements, as well as mistakes of names, &c., that two of our beat 
Oriental scholars, Lord Strangford and Sir H. Rawlinson, were 
induced to think that the Russian Government of that period had 
been imposed upon, and had purchased a made-up document not 
founded on true observations, Sir H. Rawlinson, indeed, gave us an 
elaborate criticism upon this narrative, purported to be written by 
Herr Ludwig von ————, an unknown German, who it was 
said, when employed by the India Company, went into the table- 
land of Pamir to purchuse horses for the cavalry, accompanied by 
sepoys and a Lieutenant Harvey, Since this sterile country, as far as 
is known, contains small horses or mere ponies only, wholly unfitted 
for the use of cavalry, and as no record could be found of any such 
officer as Lieutenant Harvey, it was very natural that Sir H. Raw- 
linson, who had taken great pains to inquire into the facts, in the 
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desire to ascertain the trath, should have: been led to throw serious 
doubts upon the narrative. On writing to my friend M. Khanikof, the 
accomplished Hussian geographer, who has explored and described 
large portions of Persia and Central Asia, and who, two years and 
& half ago, wrote to me about this very Pamir land, I received from 
him an explanation, of which the following is the substance * :-— 
M. Khanikof admits that certain inaccuracies in the narrative of the 
nameless German may have justified the doubts of Sir H. Rawlin- 
son; but adds that in order to form a correct judgment our geo- 
graphers must wait until they examine the original documents. 
For, besides the narrative, there are maps which, considering the 
period of their execution, are so very good as to have convinced 


the Russian geographers that they were laid down upon the spot, 


and after good astronomical observations, Now, those topographical 
works have never been seen out of the archives of St. Petersburg, 
and they constitute by far the most important part of the subject, 
The imperfect narrative must have been composed (M. Khanikof 
thinks) long after the survey was made, and by the person who 
bronght the maps for sale tothe Russian capital in the year 1806; it 
being further believed that the survey was made during tho last 
twenty years of the last century, several substantial reasons for which 
are assigned. In showing that there is a mixture of truth with a 
good deal of inaccuracy (indeed Sir H. Rawlinson also had stated 
as much), M. Khanikof relies mainly on the authenticity of the map, 
and seeing its close approximation to accuracy in those conter- 
minous tracts where observations have already been made, partien- 
larly along the course of the Syr Daria or Jaxartes, he is of opinion 
that the survey must have been faithfully made in the very region 
it illustrates. 

Whether or not this explanation of M. Khanikof will prove satis. 
factory to our learned critics, 1 cannot but hope that we shall ere 
long obtai copies of the maps, which are, after all, the materials to 
interest us much more than the defective narrative, 

Among the numerous desiderata which remain to be worked ont 
by geographers—a long array of which I mentioned in the Address 
of last year—the great table-land of Pamir, as well as vast adjacent 


* This better will be published in our Proceedings, Whilst this shee is rough 
the pres, | have received a second and much longer letter from M. Khanikof, who, having 
in the interval visited St, Petersburg, and acai studied the narrative and mapa of the 
unknown German, has discused in detail nearly all the objections made by Sir H. Rawlin- 


hon, and has eo far vindicated the general accuracy of the mysterious travel This 
will also be published in our Proceedings. —Jnne 26th, 1889, aeenit 
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tracts of wild countries, still remain to be surveyed by topographers. 
For although Lieutenant Wood visited the source of the Oxus, and 
several others of our countrymen have explored adjacent tracts, 
still the old map in the possession of the Russians, as described by 
MM. Khanikof and Veniukof, must be viewed as a curious docn- 
ment. In the mean time I have only to hope that in the sequel 
British and Russian explorers may meet in this hitherto unknown 
territory to determine ita exact physical features. Even granting 
that the map of the nameless German is found to be truthful in its 
broad outlines, the instruments used by geographers in the last 
century were comparatively defective, The valleys and uplands 
of Badakhshan and Pamir, lying to the north of the lofty Hindoo 
Kush, will therefore I trust, remain for ages to come the neutral 
ground between British India and Russia, in which the geographers 
of both countries may meet to promote the science which they 
cultivate, and much of the advancement of which in Central Asia 
is already due to the labours of our Northern allies, 

Of another part of this wild region, concerning which we have 
heard little since a portion of it was described by the brothers Schla- 
gintweit, we had an interesting account at our last meeting in the 
paper communicated by our medallist Captain Montgomerie. This 
is the country extending northwards from the Karakorum Pass to 
the city of Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, and through which flows 
the river Karagash as it descends from the Western Himalayas, 
This tract was explored and surveyed in 1863-4 by a native 
Moonshee, engaged by the Indian Government, furnished with 
proper instruments, and duly instructed by Captain Montgomerie, 
who was then directing the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
Cashmir, Ladak, and the surrounding countries. Residing for some 
months at Yarkand, this envoy made many astronomical observa- 
tions which determined the position of the city to be 38° 20' x, lat. 
and 77° 30’ &. long.; thus showing certain differences between his 
results and the estimates of the French Jesuits on the one hand. 
and of the Schlagintweits on the other. ‘The altitude of Yarkand 
was ascertained to be about 4000 feet above the sea-level, and the 
climate in winter to be so severe, that the thermometer, early in 
January, sank nearly to zoro. We also learn from this native 
traveller (who unfortunately died on his return just after he 
crossed the mountains into country under British protection) 
that the precious stone called jade (the Nephrite of miner- 
alogists) occurs in some quantity on the banks of the Karagash. 
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Now, as this mineral is also found in that part of Eastern Siberia 
watered by a great affluent of the Amur, whence the large block of 
it in the British Museum was brought by M. Alibert, we know that 
this stone, so prized in China, occurs at intervals through a wide 
space of Central Asia. 

On this occasion Captain Montgomerie gave us a vivid picture of 
the grandeur of these mountain ranges, so large a portion of which 
has now been accurately laid down by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. The journey of the Moonshee has enabled him to ascertain 
that from Jummoo, or any point in the Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas, it takes a man, assisted by a pony, sixty-six days to 
cross the mountains, and during that period the road lies for twenty- 
five days over country never lower than 15,000 feet, and for forty- 
five days never below 9000 feet above the sea-level. The elevated 
ranges may therefore be said to be at least 400 miles across at their 
smallest breadth. During the years which the Survey has been 
directed in these regions by Capt. Montgomerie, he has informed us 
that the whole of the Karakorum and Mustakh range has been 
defined, forming the boundary between Little Thibet and Turkestan ; 
and that the altitude of the peaks for 450 miles varies from 21,000 
to 28,300 feet, a very much higher range than that of the Himalayas 
to the south of Ladak and Little Thibet. 

The description given by Capt. Montgomerie of the appalling 
difficulties overcome by the surveyors under his direction, when 
they explored this lofty chain, made a profound impression on all 
who heard him, and we have only to hope that our Medallist and 
to us the true physical geography of the vast region which lies 
between the sources of the Indus and those of the Brahmaputra, 

Before we quit the consideration of these lofty mountains in Asia, 
I must particularly advert to the last number published of the 
splendidly illustrated fascienli in folio, prepared by the brothers 
Hermann and Robert von Schlagintweit. Besides the meteorological 
data communicated both in the letter-press and in instructive tables 
and diagrams, the sketches, printed in oil-colours, are most striking 
chain of the Kuen Lun in the distance, from Sumgal in Turkestan, 
and the Salt Lakes of Tsomoriri and Tsomognalari in Western 
Thibet. 

| * Abridged from a memorandum by Colonel Thuillier, 
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triangulation of Hindostan has extended now over at least three- 
fourths of the entire area of that country, fixing the true positions 
of all the chief cities, towns, and places of importance. One of the 
blanks to be filled up is in Eastern Bengal and Assam, comprising 
the whole of the lower provinces east of the meridian of Calcutta. 
The extension of the great longitudinal series of triangles from 
Kurrachee in Sindh to Calcutta, is now being carried eastwards along 
the parallel of 23°. lat. to the extremity of the British frontier, 
to tie another meridional series progressing southwards from the 
Cossyah sau tamaren in about 92° kc. long,, down the frontier towards 

: goon; and the point of junction has been effected 
just lie the British station of Tipperah or Comillah. ‘This quad- 
rilateral, which embraces all Bengal Proper east of the meridian of 
Caleutta (with the exception of a portion of the Brahmaputra Hiver 
and Upper Assam, which will be separately provided for), will 
require an intermediate series of principal triangles to fix the city 
of Dacca and other places of importance in Eastern Bengal on the 
meridian of 90° ©. long. 

The northern longitudinal series, from the Sonakhoda or Darjee- 
ling Plains base, up the valley of the Brahmaputra River, is com- 
pleted as far as Gowhatty in Assam, and it will hereafter be 
continued in a north-easterly direction to the extreme limits of the 
British frontier on the borders of Thibet and Burmah. 

The remaining work to be done by the trigonometrical operations 
lies in Central and Southern India, and on the Coromandel coast, 
below the parallel of 25°». lat. A principal series has long been 
in progress along the coast from Caleutta towards Madras, which 
place it has nearly reached. Another base of verification has lately 
been measured at Vizagapatam. 

Between the coast and the great arc series, on 78° £. long., a large 
tract of difficult and but little known country has to be taken up. 
This large ellipsoidal figure, comprising Berar, Gondwana, the 
Jungle-Mehals, Sirgoojah, Sumbhulpoor, the Khond country, Goom- 
sur, &c., perhaps some of the most unhealthy parts of India, is now 
being provided for by meridional series of principal triangulation, 
extending southwards from the great longitudinal section, on the 
meridians of 80°, 82°, and 84° &. long. These will be tied by 
another cross longitudinal section from the Vizagapatam base to the 
Beder base, on the parallel of 18° ». lat., and so across the peninsula 
to Bombay, in the vicinity of which another base will have to be 
measured, and which will complete two morg grand quadrilaterals 
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(verified by six bases*) of about equal areas to the northern 


The whole of the southern peninsula below the parallel of 18° 
has been covered by a network of triangulation, performed many 
years ago, with less pretension to the scientific accuracy of the later 
operations, and with inferior instruments. To perfect the great 
work according to the system of modern refinement pursued for 
some years past, the Coromandel coast principal series will have to 
be prolonged from Madras to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, with a 
cross section from Madras to Bangalore and Mangalore, in 12° », lat., 


* and a fresh series on the meridian of Mangalore, in 75° E. long. 


This will divide the southern peninsula into four remaining smaller 
quadrilaterals, which will be checked by additional base-lines, to 
be laid down at Bangalore, at Cape Comorin, and at Mangalore on 
the western coast. An independent base will likewise have to be 
measured at Rangoon, to check the very long meridional series which 
will connect Pegu and the Tenasserim provinces on the eastern 
coast with eastern Bengal. A chart of all the existing and proposed 
triangulation has been deposited in the library of the Society. 

On the rigorous basis of triangulation adopted, which is carried 
out with the largest instruments and all the refinement due to 
geodesical operations of the first order, the topography of an enor- 
mous area has already been laid down. Those portions of India 
which are exclusively British possessions, and fall within the 
regular assesement of the land revenue, are delineated on the 4-inch 
scale, This is reduced and published on the 1-inch seale, and fur- 
ther reduced for incorporation into the General Atlas of India, 
published in England on copper on the }-inch scale. The native 
independent, or tributary states or possessions, are surveyed on the 
1-inch scale only, the standard scale for all general maps, and which 


ts sufficient: for military or government purposes, and where no. 


revenue is derived from the land. 

Assam, Upper and Lower, now growing into great commercial 
importance, remains to be taken up, and will be immediately entered 
upon, with the view to a regular settlement of the country, and the 
definition of the numerous tea plantations and grants of waste lands 





Vieagapalam .. * « } Comat. 
} Comat. 
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made under the fee simple rules. The territory recently ceded by 
Bhootan, and now known by the name of the Bengal Dooars, is 
now occupied by the surveyors, who are defining the northern line 
of frontier. A preliminary sketch map of this tract of country, 
which is most unhealthy and difficult of access, has been brought 
out for the guidance of the troops employed, but owing to the great 
jealousy of the Bhootens, our preyous knowledge of it was exceed- 
ingly meagre, 

When we consider the enormous extent of British India, and its 
proportion to the area of the British Islands, the relative periods 
occupied on the two great national surveys, it cannot be wondered 
at that there is still a great deal to be done in the former country, 
where the first commencement was made during the earliest part of 
the present century. Fresh conquests of late years have added 
areas larger than our own islands, all requiring to be provided for, 
before even the older provinces could be got through. As an 
instance, it may be mentioned that the Nagpore and Nerbudda 
districts in Central India, recently formed into o separate agency 

mmissionership, under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, aggregate an area of very nearly 115,000 square miles, 
about equal to the whole of the British Islands. 

The same staff that served with Captain Montgomerie, in the 
arduous survey already alluded to of the mountainous northern fron- 
tier, are now employed in extending the topographical survey of 
the Himalayas in British Ghurwal and Kumaon, eastwards as far as 
the Nipal frontier, where it is feared these most interesting opera- 
tions must come to a stoppage, unless the inherent jealousy of the 
Nipalese can be overcome in the interests of science, which is more 
than doubtful. 

The northern portion of the Punjab (comprising Hazara, Jhelum, 
and Rawul Pindi, districts subtending the Indus River, which are 
all of a very intricate and hilly character) has been laid down in a 
very masterly manner, and the l-inch lithographed sheets are per- 
haps as fine specimens of the delineation of difficult ground and 
topographical drawing as can be met with in any country. 

The Native States of Rajpootana in Central India, the Tributary 
Gurjat States of Orissa with Bustar, Chinna-Kimedy, &c., the South- 
west Frontier Agency in Chota-Nagpore, the Godavery Talooks 
and assigned Districts of East and West Berar, ceded by the Nizam 
of Hydrabad, together with Pegu, are all now in good progress, and 
prosecuted as rapidly as local circumstanges will allow; but 
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an enormous area in these several localities still remains to try the 
endurance and ingenuity of the surveyors. 

The Nizam’s dominions of Hyderabad have just been completed, 
* and the whole of the Madras or Southern Peninsula was depicted 
many years ago by the Madras Military Institution surveyors on the 
l-inch seale, On this survey those sheets of the Indian Atlas were 
published. With the lapse of tjme, changesof appearance of the 
country, the introduction of roads, railways, &c., and the enhanced 
Value of the land, a second survey became a necessity, and this now 
in progress, will, it is hoped, be the means of enabling the Geo- 
racbies for’ India, to supersede all the old sheets, which may be 
more or less obsolete, with new ones. 

Of the Bombay Presidency there is a great want of good topogra- 
phical maps, especially of the northern portion, about Baroda, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Goozrat, and Cutch, The regular survey in 
this Presidency was unfortunately stopped several years ago, and 
until very lately it has never been carried on again. For the sake 
of the Atlas of India it is to be hoped that nothing may inter- 
rupt the regular course of the operations, 

The Indian Atlas comprises, according to the Index Map issned 
under the authority of the late Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, 177 proposed sheets or sections, Each sheet measures 
404 by 27} inches, or nearly 2} degrees of longitude, and 1} degree 
of latitude, and embraces an area of 17,824 square miles, and is 
engraved in England on the }-inch scale. Of these sheets, up to 
the present date, 78} sheets have been published. 

Printed progress reports illustrative of the whole of the operations 
in India up to the present season, and Index Maps, showing the 
state of the Atlas, have been deposited in the Society's library by 
the Surveyor-General of India, together with copies of such mis- 
cellaneous and general maps, lithographed in Calcutta, in anticipa- 
tion of the publication of the engraved sheets of the Atlas as were 
deemed likely to be useful and interesting. 

Chincha Cultivation in Sritish Jndia.—In a previous Address I 
dwelt upon the valuable service rendered to the natives, colonists, 
and soldiers of our great Indian possessions by the labours of our 
accomplished Secretary and enterprising traveller, Mr. Clements 
Markham, who was the first to introduce the cultivation of the 
best species of Chinchona-plants, collected in the Andes of Peru 
and Ecuador, into India. As the Secretary of State for India 
deemed it to be essential to ascertain the progress made in the 
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growth of these plants in their new habitats, he sent Mr. Markham 
last winter to make the inquiry, and in consequence the public are 
now furnished with a clear and most satisfactory Report, which 
I consider to be one of great national importance. 

Chinchona cultivation was introduced into India in 1861, by 
Mr. Markham,* and already, in February of this year, there were 
984,149 plants flourishing in the Government plantations on the 
Neilgherry Hills alono; while the cultivation had been undertaken 
by numerous planters and private companies. The tallest trees 
were found to have reached the height of 17 feet, and an unlimited 
supply of seeds will have been obtained from them this year. The 
Government plantations on the Neilgherries, when completed, will 
cover 2200 acres. There are other Chinchona plantations in Ceylon, 
at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Punjab, and at Mahabaleshwur, 
near Bombay. 

Two of the measures necessary for the success of this great 
undertaking have been crowned with complete suecess, namely, the 
introduction of the most valuable species of Chinchonm from the 
South American forests into India, and thetr conversion from wild 
into cultivated plants. The latter measure has been so snoecessful 
that, whereas the largest yield of febrifuge alkaloids in Peruvian 
bark imported from South America is from 3 to 5 per cent,, the 
bark grown in India, though only three years old, has already 
given the unprecedented result of 11 per cent.! This remarkable 
success in the cultivation is mainly due, as Mr. Markham tells us, 
to the great skill and ability of Mr. McTvor, Superintendent of the 
plantations, who was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geogmphical 
Society during the present seasion.t 

The points which remained for decision, connected with the 
Chinchona enterprise, were the best means of utilising the bark with 
a view to the spread of its beneficial effects amongst the millions 
who suffer from fever in India, and who cannot afford to buy 
quinine at 20s. per oz.; and the extension of the cultivation to as 
many different districts as possible. 

Mr, Markham was called upon specially to report upon these 





* The Secretary for India who employed Mr. Markham tocollect the plants in Pera and 
rt them to India, was Lord Stanley; and it was his successor, Sir Charles Wood, 
now Viscount Halifax, who sent him toexamine and report upon the progress made since 
ft 1 may add that Dr, Cleghorn, Conservator of the Madras Forests, aud who accom. 
fed Mr. Markham in Southern India, has also become a Fellow of this Society. Dr, 
. is, Lam told, one of the few men who have penetrated into the Anamallay 
Mountains, and explored their alonost unknown platesux and forest—covered slopes, | 
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points. Now, with regard to the first of them, he has tried several 
experiments with the bark on the Neilgherries, and has strongly 
urged the establishment of manufactories for the production of the 
febrifoge in so cheap, and at the same time 60 efficacions, a form, a8 
to place it within the reach of the poorest ryot in India and his 
family. He has aleo recommended the employment of an eminent 
Dutch chemist, Dr. de Vry, a8 chemical reporter on the Peruvian 
barks grown in India. As to the second point, he explored 
the little-known hills of Travancore, examined the capabilities 
of the Pulney Hills, of the wild and beautiful Koondah range, 
and of the coffee district of Wynaad. He went over the Tra- 
vancore Hills, through dense forests and over plains covered with 
elephant-grass 10 feet high, on foot; crossing the great River 
Perryaur on « rude bamboo-raft, The result of these journeys has 
been that he has succeeded in promoting the cultivation of Chinchona- 
plants in the Travancore State, on the Pulney Hills, and by numerous 
planters in Wynaad. 

Mr, Markham’'s great object is to see Chinchona-trees growing 
near each hut, in every village in the hill districts; so that the cure 
for the terrible scourge which now decimates the people may be at 
their doors, and that a decoction of Peruvian bark, at least, may be 
immediately procurable when the feverish season comes on. Although, 
in his highly satisfactory Report, Mr. Markham has not touched on 
the commercial aspect of the question, he thinks that Chinchona- 
bark will ere long form an important item in the list of Indian 
exports, and be another source of wealth to our Eastern Empire. In 
the mean time, I entirely agree with my sagucious friend Mr. John 
Crawfurd, whose authority on Indian affairs stands so high, that 
the thanks of the country are due to Mr. Markham for the great and 
beneficent achievement of the naturalization of Peruvian bark in 
India.* 

Japan.— Although the coasts of the Fepateds archipelago have been 
in part well laid down both by native Japanese cartographers and our 
own naval surveyors, our knowledge is still very scanty regarding 
the varied interior of these islands; it was therefore with great 
last meeting, describing two excursions which he had recently made 
into the interior of Yesso. Besides a sketch of the volcanic district 
on the shores of this island, and especially along the western side of 
i ee ee 


* See the * Examiner,’ ee ane Sir W. Denison, the able ex-Governor of 
Madras, has also expressed thin opinion, See * Proceedings,’ 11th June, 
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Voleano Bay, he gave us an interesting account of the Ainos, or 
race of hairy people, who still occupy the whole of the interior, and 
whose appearance and habits he had opportunities of observing. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Profeasor 
Huxley gave usa most clear and striking account of the peculiarities 
of a skull of this curions people which Commander Forbes had 
brought home, and showed that, in its elongated shape, it differed 
essentially from the round forms of the Mongolian and other 
nations of Eastern Continental Asia, and showed affinities with the 
Esquimaux type. It is a singular circumstance that the Japanese 
offer the same peculiarity in form of skull, and Professor Huxley 
- attributed this to their having commingled with the Ainos during 
past centuries. 

Avstratia—tIn the general sketch of the progress of discovery 
and colonisation in the great British Terra Australis which I pre- 
sented to you last year, little was said of the existing state of Queens- 
land, for in truth such important advances were then being made, 
under the enlightened government of Sir G. Bowen, that I deferred 
enlarging upon the subject until the whole of the materials were 

Measured from its southern boundary, near Brisbane, the capital, 
to Cape York, the extreme northern point of the continent, the 
colony of Queensland has a length of 1100 geographical miles, and 
an average width of not less than 600 miles, 

The region around Brisbane, formerly the Moreton Bay Settle- 
ment of New South Wales, had long been known as a healthful 
and thriving tract, but, in the absence of experience, few persons 
had anticipated that the greater part of the lands lying to the 
north of it, and ranging into inter-tropical latitudes, would be found 
sultuble for Europeans, and still less that such lands would prove 
to be highly profitable grazing-grounds, where sheep as well as cattle 
could thrive and multiply, even up to 18° south of the equator. 
We have no longer to speculate upon hypotheses, and I have only 
to use the emphatic language of Sir George Bowen, when he last 
addressed the House of Assembly of that colony, to bring to your 
mind's eye what the rapid and at the same time solid progress of 
this colony has been :— 

“Since the establishment of Queensland, in December, 1859,” 
says the Governor, “ our European population has increased from 
less than 25,000 to nearly 90,000 ;—that is, it has been augmented 
nearly fourfold; while our revenue, and our trade (including 
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imports and exports) have been more than trebled. The other chief 
élements of material prosperity have advanced in almost equal 
proportion. During the same short period, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco have been added to our list of staple products; a line of 
new ports has been opened along our eastern seaboard from Keppel 
Bay to Cape York—a distance of a thousand miles; while pastoral 
occupation has spread over an additional area, at least four times 
larger than the area of the United Kingdom, In 1859, our settlers 
had hardly advanced beyond the Darling Downs to the west, or 
beyond Rockhampton to the north. Now, in 1865, there are stations 
seven hundred miles to the west of Brisbane, and eight hundred 
miles to the north of Rockhampton. These facta, derived from the 
official statistics, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to 
our fellow-countrymen at home: while they must be to you, as 
they are to me, a subject of honest pride, and of devout thankful- 

The progress of discovery in the unexplored tracts of this pros- 
perous colony has been so rapid of late years, that it is difficult to 
keep pace with the strides which have been made. Amongst the 
most important of the expeditions which have led to the increase 
of our knowledge of the country, I may particularly mention that 
of the Messrs. Jardine, who in endeavouring to open up a route 
for the transport of cattle from the pastoral districts of Southern 
Queensland to the new settlement at Cape York, traversed the 
whole of the previously unknown wesiern portion of the great 
North-Eastern Peninsula of Australia. The journey of Mr. J. G. 
Macdonald must also be recorded as one of the remarkable events 
in the progress of discovery in this part of the continent; this 
traveller having, in the latter part of 15864, crossed from Port 
Denison to the Albert and Nicholson Rivers, and returned by 
nearly the same route, after exploring a large extent of new country. 
The narratives of both these expeditions will be published in the 
next volume of our Journal; and I may also refer you to the 
volume recently published for an account of another successful 
exploration which seems likely to lead to results of great practical 
importance: I mean the discovery by Mr. J. E. Dalrymple of a 
route between Rockingham Bay, over the precipitous coast range, 
and the pastoral country of the Valley of Lagoons, by which the 
produce of the extensive table-lands of the interior will find an 
easy outlet to the seaboard. The journal of Mr. Dalrymple, already 
known for his previous geographical exploits in Northern Queens- 
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land, in company with Mr, A. J. Seott,* gives a vivid picture of the- 
physical features of the Rockingham Bay District. | 
In sending home an able memorandum, prepared at his request 
by Mr. W. E. Lamb, respecting the last settled country at the head 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, Sir George Bowen adverts to its details 
as proving the unprecedented rapidity with which pastoral oceupa- 
tion has advanced in northern Queensland during the last few years, 
thus giving a distinct contradiction to those persons who, judging 
from the condition of countries on similar parallels north of the 
equator, had inferred that sheep never could flourish or pro- 
duce valuable wool in such inter-tropical latitudes. On former 
occasions I have endeavoured to check this incredulity by reference 
to what I considered to be good evidences of the capability of 
successful sheep-farming as derived from the experience of Lands- 
borough and M‘Kinlay, and, indeed, from all the bold explorers who 
understand the subject. We are now told by the Governor, that 
sheep-farming has spread, within the last four years, over an addi- 
tional area equal to that of France, and that sheep are now suc- 
cessfully depastured as far north as 18° s. lat, both at the head of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and also towards the eastern seaboard of the 
colony, upon the elevated platean above Cardwell, the new town- 
ship in Rockingham Bay, named after the vigilant Minister of 
the Colonies. And here it must be recollected that a large por- 
tion of this northern territory of Queensland consists of basaltic 
table-lands, having an altitude of from 1000 to $000 feet above the 
sea, and therefore enjoying, during several months of the year, 
a comparatively cool climate. Indeed, Sir George Bowen estimates 
that at this time (January 1866) there are feeding in the extreme 
northern pastoral district of Burke alone (full accounts of which 
have recently been given in our ‘ Proceedings’) at least 110,000 
sheep and 12,000 head of horned cattle. « At the new Port of Burke- 
town, on the Kiver Albert, there were some 300 inhabitants when 
he wrote (Jan. 18th), destined, doubtless, to be the founders of a 
great mart of commerce, and an entrepét between our Indian and 
the mass of our Australian settlements, through the grand inden- 
tation of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which penctrates 500 miles into 
the continent. Again, at the castern point of this grand bay, tho 
new settlement of Somerset, near Cape York, in 11° g, lat, so well 
described in our ‘Proceedings’ by Mr. John Jardine, has Been a 
complete success; and the Europeans who have now been there for 
* See * Proceedings," vol, viii. p. 110, 
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‘nearly two years, find the climate so agreeable and healthy that 
“Mr, Jardine is of opinion that it may become a sanatorium for 
invalids from our establishments in Indiaand China. The new port 
is already much resorted to by ships passing through Torres Straits, 
and hence there is every prospect that Cape York may one day 
be to Australia what Singapore is to our Indian Empire and the 

But to return to the consideration of the great region lying imme- 
diately to the south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, We now have 
in the report of the Crown Commissioner, and on the authority 
of Sir G. Bowen, the most reliable evidence that this country is 
eminently adapted for stock of all sorts. Besides the richest grassea, 
there are many plants on which sheep and oxen thrive, such as 
“ealt-bush” and “native leeks, carrota, and cucumbers ;" whilst it 
is believed that in no part of the region to the north of the 19th 
or 20th degree of latitude do those droughts prevail, which have 
proved so prejudicial in other and more southern portions of the 
mainland of Australia. With nights invariably cool, and with 
much moisture retained in wooded and richly-crassed extensive 
plateau lands, the heat is necessarily modified; the average tempe- 
rature in lat. 20° being 74° Fahr. There can indeed be no 
difficulty, as I have said in formér addresses, in explaining why 
the isothermal lines of Northern Australia should differ much from 
those which pass from ¢ast to west in similar latitudes to the north 
of the Equator, where no such terrestrial conditions exist, and 
where rocky and sandy soils, in great part, at no great elevation 
above the sea form s peninsula in the midst of a hot Indian ocean. 
This evidence exists indeed in Australia itself, for the new settle- 
ment of Somerset at Cape York, in 11° s. lat., jutting out into a 
warm sea, is just as unsuitable for sheep ag the same parallel x, of 
the Equator in southern India. 

To satisfy you a4 to the wonderful progress of these newly in 
habited parts of Queensland, I may refer you to the February number 
of our ‘Proceedings,’ in which we learn from Mr. Landsborough 
that Bowen, the town of Port Denison which arose in 1861, had 
reached in four years a population of 1000 persona, and that Rock- 
hampton, on the Fitzroy River, had risen in eight years to a 
population of 5000 to 6000 inhabitants. 

When, however, we turn from Queensland, that highly flourishing 
north-eastern colony of Australia, and look to the results of the 
efforts which have been made to found settlements on the northern 
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coast, I am compelled to acknowledge that there is little or nothing 
to encourage the hope that the extreme northern shores of that 
coast will ever be found to be suited for the colonisation of 
European settlers, Indeed, I never anticipated a successful result 
from the bold endeavours made by the South Australians to form a 
settlement at the ultimate point of the explorations of McDouall 
Stuart, which terminated in a seaboard of low altitude, and within 
12° of the Equator. I was, therefore, quite prepared to learn 
that such an enterprise would prove a failure, which I fear it is, 
if I rightly judge from the lively and well-written description 
of Mr, Stow, who, with his companions, faced and surmounted all 
the dangers of an open-boat voyage of 1600 miles along the whole of 
the northern coast, to escape from that port and reach the settled 
colonies on the West, rather than remain in so ill-selected a spot.* 

From that narrative we also learn that, considering the numberless 
reefs and islets which stud that northern shore, and the vast low 
Bwamps and jungles extending over a considerable portion of the 
mainland, no one can anticipate the successful formation of British 
settlements. Even when the explorers in their bold boat-voyage 
reached Camden Bay, already a settlement, and witha certain amount 
of elevated and high land bebind it, they found much distress among 
the settlers, and sheep perishing from the heat of the climate. 
the new settlement in the northern territory, it must be recorded, in 
justice to the Government of South Australia, that they have now 
taken all the necessary steps to ensure a complete survey of the 
country around Adam Bay, and learn its capabilities. In September 
last, as Tam informed by our associate Mr. F. 5, Dutton, an expe- 
dition was despatched, under the command of the well-known 
explorer McKinlay, with forty horses and a suitable complement of 
thorough bushmen, and with instructions to explore the whole 
country south of Adam Bay, between the Victoria River and the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Since then a map has been received of the 
Adam Bay district, in which, on a ecale of 1 inch to 2 miles, the 
nature of the country is laid down, as surveyed by Messra. Auld and 
Litchfield, Government Surveyors. 

I must here, however, remind my associates that the only locality 
which Ihave for many years advocated, as by far the best adapted for 
any settlement approaching to the northern shores, has bean over- 
looked in all the last efforts to form such settlements, That which 
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the extensive Gulf of Curpentaria effects upon a large scale, by forming 
a southern indentation into the Australian Continent for 500 miles 
is effected on a smaller scale by the more circumscribed Cambridge 
Gulf, especially towards the south-eastern extremity, or the Queen's 
Channel. There, in a sheltered position, with fine adjacent plateau 
Jands, an abundant vegetation, and at the mouth of the northern 
River Victoria, Mr. A. Gregory planted a station in the year 1859, 
and thence he made his famous journey across to the present 
Queensland. Mr. Wilson, who was left in charge of the Camp, 
and who remained there for ten months, gave us a most satis- 
fuctory account of the climate and productions of the district. 
When we reflect that this locality is at least three degrees of latitude 
further removed from the Equator and the Indian Ocean than the 
new settlement of the South Australians at the mouth of the Adelaide 
River, and is backed by lofty and productive lands, we may 
reasonably anticipate that, with the extension of colonisation west- 
ward from the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the time is not 
distant when the fine deep bays at the head of Cambridge Gulf will 
also, like the Gulf of Carpentaria, become the resorts of British 
commerce. Again, such land-locked waters, midway along the 
northern shore, and contrasting strongly with the exposed flats 
of Adam Bay Settlement, will serve as harbours of refuge for our 
mercantile marine, and be, as I urged when occupying this chair 
many years ago, of real service to the nation in case of a mari- 
time war as a station for fleets destined to protect our Eastern 
commerce. I now, therefore, renew the gratification I experi- 
enced in the year 1857, when I heard the then Minister of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies, now Lord Taunton, say, on receiving our 
Founder's medal for Mr. Gregory, that after the description of the 
soil and climate at the mouth of the Victoria, “it was no extra. 
vagant supposition that some of us may live to hear of that hitherto 
unknown region becoming the home of a prosperous British settlo- 
ment.” Such I am persuaded would already have been. the issue, 
if the colonists of South Australia had chosen the Queen's Channel 
of the Cambridea Gulf as the seat of their bold enterprise, instead 
of the extreme northern and exposed situation of Adam Bay, to 
which McDouall Stuart had so boldly advanoed,* 
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I cannot quit the subject of Australia without again alluding to 
the laudable and strenuous exertions which the inhabitants, and 
particularly the ladies of Victoria, led on by our gifted associate 
Dr, Mueller, have been and are making to discover the line of 
Leichhardt's route in the interior. If this effort has not the good 
fortune to save any one of his party who may have survived, it may 
at all events determine the fate of the great explorer. Animated by 
the example of the ladies of Australia, and seeing that the Colonial 
Legislatures of Victoria, South Australia and Queensland had sub- 
scribed 15001. towards this expedition, which must assuredly have 
important geographical as well as pastoral results, I had much 
pleasure in proposing that our Council should grant 200/, towards 
this object, It was, indeed, most gratifying to me to know that the 
(Queen headed this subscription with a donation of 1001., whilst 
Mr. Cardwell, Her Majesty's Minister of the Colonies, handsomely 
united with us in augmenting the fund, The very announcement 
of this subscription will, I hope, convince the Australian colonists 
of the deep interest which is taken in their welfare by their Sove- 
reign and the mother country. Unhappily, the unprecedented 
drought of the past season was fatal to most of the horses of 
the expedition under Mr, McIntyre;* but we may rest assured 
that Dr. Mueller and his associates will be reinvigorated in their 
spirited exertions, by the proofs of the interest taken in the suc- 
cessful issue of this stirring enterprise by their Sovereign and 
their friends in England. . 

Sourn America.—The exploration of the River Puris, one of the 
most important branches of the Amazons, for nearly 1900 miles, and 
the determination, for the first time, of its true course throughout 
that long distance by a series of astronomical observations by Mr. 
Chandless, for which the Council has conferred upon him the 
Patron’s Medal, was undertaken voluntarily, and at his own expense, 
with the object of determining a question not only of great geo- 
graphical interest, but of the firat importance to the inhabitants of 
the countries situated between the Eastern slopes of the Andes and 
the Amazons; namely, whether or not a direct communication exists 
which may be made available by this river, as has been long sup- 
posed, between those countries and the Atlantic, | 

All we knew till recently of the Puriis was, that it is a river of 
the first magnitude, discharging itself into the Amazons by four 
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mouths, one of which is described as more than half a mile in 
width, and 18 or 20 fathoms in depth at a mile from its mouth, and 
supposed to have its origin at no great distance from Cuzco in Peru, 
where the greatest want of the inhabitants is such a means of inter- 
communication with the rest of the world, and an outlet for their 
valuable products and mineral wealth without the enormous cost and 
difficulty of transporting them over the Andes for shipment; but 
neither under the Governments of the Sovereigns of Spain or Por- 
tugal, nor their successors, has any one been known to have descended 
the Puris from Peru, to verify its capabilities, Fear of the savage 
tribes who live upon its upper affluents has hitherto effectually 
barred their examination. 

The general course of the river, as shown upon our maps, was 
originally laid down from information collected from the Indians 
in the time of the Spanish rule by the missionaries, whose well- 
known labours in these regions entitle them toall praise. The best 
delineation of it, upon their authority, is that given in the great map 
of South America by Don Juan de la Cruz, in which it appears as 
originating near the mountain ranges of Paucartambo, and at no 
great distance from Curco; and this was corroborated by later 
accounts, and especially by those obtained by Don Taddeo Haénke 
at the close of the last century, whilst exploring the Beni and other 
affinents of the great river Madeira,as may be seen in his interesting 
Memoir upon those rivers in the fifth volume of our Journal. 

We knew little more of the Puris+till our indefatigable Secretary 
Mr. Markham, in the course of his travela in the department of 
Cuzco, undertook a journey from Paucartambo with the express 
object of determining, if possible, its true sources. Following the 
course of the Tono, he penetrated the dense forest through which 
it runs, and after a tedious and difficult passage reached a hill from 
which he obtained a view of a great river running eastward, which, 
from all the accounts given him, he felt satisfied could be no other 
than the Puris. He described it as a mighty stream, there called 
the Madre de Dios, or Amaru-mayn, and said to be increased, 100 
miles beyond, by two great rivers, the Araza or Maracapata, and the 
Ynamberi. The point where he saw it he fixed in lat. 12° 45', long, 
about 70° 30’ w. There was, no doubt, ample ground for such a 
belief, but it must be admitted there was no certainty regarding the 
information so collected. No one had ever been down those rivers, 
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reported course of the Puris, which it was supposed, from all 
accounts, would be found to be the main source of that river. 

In the mean time, however, the same uncertainty no longer existed 
with regard to the lower parts of the Puris, which had become more 
or less known from its being resorted to at certain seasons by traders 
from the Amazons in quest of turtle, and the sarsaparilla, copaiva, 
and India-rubber found in the forests through which it flows. Their 
reports of the possibility of ascending it for several hundred miles 
induced the Brazilian Government to send exploring parties up it, 
in the hope of opening a communication between its higher waters 
and the Bolivian settlements above the falls of the Madeira; but 
those expeditions led to no other results than to confirm the pre- 
vious report of there being no serious impediment to the ascent of 
the river for upwards of 1200 miles. 

Mr. Spruce, who has passed so many years in the regions bordering 
on the Amazons, obtained the diary of the commander of one of 
these expeditions, one Serafim Salgado, which he translated as a 
note to Mr, Markham's ‘Cieza de Leon,’ a volume printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. It took that party four months in two canoes 
to reach the mouth of the River Aquiry, the principal affluent of the 
Paris from the south, near which they were met by a party of the 
Canamary Indians, whom Serafim describes as cannibals, preparing 
to killand rob them, This imaginary danger escaped, they proceeded 
some days higher up the river, when Serafim says it was impossible 
to go on, the river having become so narrow and obstructed that it 
did not admit of the passage of even the smallest canoe, 

Mr. Chandless (who could not have seen Serafim’s paper) has 
shown both these statements to be singularly incorrect. He de- 
scribes the Canamarys as the most honest and civil of all the Indian 
tribes he fell in with; and as to the navigation beyond being im- 
possible, he went up the river 600 miles further, sufficiently proving 
how little such information is to be trusted. 

Mr. Chandless’s diary of his own Expedition, which was read at 
the meeting of the Society on the 26th of February, will appear im 
the next volume of our Journal. The result will disappoint the 
hopes entertained of this river being available as an outlet for the 
produce of the eastern provinces of Peru. It sets at rest also all 
question as to the Madre de Dios being the Puris, Mr. Chandless 
having traced the latter throughout its long and tortuous course, for 
nearly 1900 miles, to its origin in insignificant streams, fwo degrees to 
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The question for us geographers then arises, What becomes of the 
Madre de Dios? Mr. Chandless inclines to think it may be 
one of the sources of the Beni which falls into the Madeira; if 
60, may it not be the Tuchi, described by Haénke (in the paper 
I have previously alluded to) as the farthest west of the affluents 
of the Beni, and laid down on the map accompanying his paper 
as joining the Beni in nearly the same parallel in which the 
Maire de Dios was seen by Mr. Markham running eastward. 
Moreover, I find, upon reference to De la Cruz's map, that the 
Amaru-mayu, which Mr, Markham gives as one of the names of the 
Madre de Dios, really does appear as one of the names of the Beni 
in that map. (See also D'Anville, whom De la Cruz quotes as an 
authority.) 

On the other hand, the Ynamleri, which Mr. Markham was told fell 
into the Madre de Dios below where he saw it, is shown on the 
kame map to run in a north-easterly, instead of westerly direction, 
and to form one of the principal branches of the Ucayali. But 
to which of these river systems, that of the Beni or of the Ucayali, 
- the Madre de Dios really belongs, must now, I fear, remain in 
doubt, till some adventurous pioneer is bold enough to launch a 
boat upon the Madre de Dios, and risk his life among the savage 
Chuncho Indians, to settle the question, 

Tam happy to say that we have recently learnt that Mr. Chandless 
has safely returned down the Puriis from his second voyage up it— 
the object of which was to explore the Aquiry, its main branch 
from the southward, which he was unable to examine on his first 
trip,—and that he may be shortly expected in this country with the 
details, which will then complete our knowledge of the Puris. 

If, with the valuable aid of Sir Woodbine Parish, I have been 
thus diffuse, it is because this question is one in which South 
Americans take as deep an interest as the search for the sources of 
the Nile creates amongst geographers in our own hemisphere, 

United States of Columbia.—I mentioned in my Address last year 
that His Excellency General Mosquera, who has been since chosen, 
for the third time, President of the United States of Columbia, 
was engaged upon a work on those countries, It has since been - 
completed, and under the title of ‘Compendio de Geografia General 
de los Estados de Columbia,’ may be well called a complete Hand- 
book, on the very best authority, of the countries it describes, and is 
highly creditable to the Gran-General, who, notwithstanding his 
many important duties has found time to compile such a mass of 
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interesting information. It is accompanied by an atlas of maps, 
corrected from the surveys of Codazzi and others, under the General's 
special directions. 

Topographical Survey of Buenos Ayres.—From Buenos Ayres we have 
received from our Corresponding Member, Don Saturnino Salas, 
President of the Topogmphical Department of the Argentine Re- 
public, the remaining sheets of the great snrvey of the Province of 
Buenos Ayres, recently completed by the officers of that department, 
and to which I must call attention, as showing the remarkable 
extension of those agricultural and pastoral establishments which 
promise to make it the most flourishing and important of all the 
South American republics; whilst steam and railroads, chiefly pro- 
moted by British enterprise, are doing their work in developing 
the resources of the interior, which, till a few years ago, was an 
inaccessible and uncultivated waste. The numerous names of our 
countrymen which appear upon the map amongst the landed pro- 
Prictors, show how large an interest British capitalists have acquired 
in that part of the world, 

Norra Potan Exrenrrioy.—Greenland.—aAfter the great zeal which 
was manifested last year by the Council of our Society, and by 
numerous Arctic explorers of eminence, in favour of a searching 
expedition to determine the true condition of the region around the 
North Pole, it is mortifying to be under the necessity of stating that 
there is at present no prospect that such an enterprise will be 
undertaken, Every person experienced in Arctic voyages being of 
opinion that a well-found Government expedition alone could sue- 
ceed (private enterprise being out of the question), the Royal 
Geographical Society took the lead in pressing upon Her Majesty's 
Government the desirability of completing those Arctic researches 
which had already so distinguished our country. Unfortunately, as 
we think, the Admiralty have been unwilling to listen to our appeal, 
though it was backed by the opinions of the Royal Society and all 
the Scientific Societies of the Metropolis, as well as by the Twnperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and other foreign scientific Bodies in 
Europe and America, Nor has the project so creditably and ener- 
getically taken up by the Geographers of Germany, headed by 
Dr. Petermann, had a more favourable issue; the present unsettled 
and warlike state of that great country being hostile to any such 
on this point only of those who so ably direct our naval affairs, | 
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must direct your attention to a project to explore the northern coast- 
line and interior of Greenland, which seems to me to call for your 
hearty good wishes. One of our younger associates, Mr, Edward 
Whymper, already distinguished by his courage and self-reliance in 
surmounting the highest peaks of the Alps, has conceived the bold 
project of penetrating along the surface of some of its glaciers into 
the interior of this snow:clad continent, being convinced, from the 
number of deer which sometimes find their way to the coast, that 
there are, here and there, well-grassed valleys and recesses. He also 
believes it possible to trace by land the extent of Greenland to the 
north, which you will recollect was one of the main geographical 
objects of our projected North Polar expedition. On application to 
our honoured associate Admiral Irminger, to provide Mr. Whymper 
with a suitable companion, I am happy to say that a well-trained 
Danish guide is ready at Copenhagen to join our traveller, who is 
determined to make a preliminary trip to Greenland next spring, 
and afterwards to endeavour to accomplish what no one before has 
ever thought of. This is truly the ne plus ultra of British Geo- 
graphical adventure on the part of an individual! 

Araica.—In a postscript to the last Address I had the gratification 
of announcing the arrival at Khartum of Mr. Samuel White Baker, 
after the completion of those arduous and extensive journeys in which 
he discovered that second great water-basin of the Nile to which he 
assigned the name of “ Albert Nyanza.” Nothing which has hap- 
pened since the foundation of this Society gave me greater satisfaction 
than that this devoted and high-minded traveller should have thus 
proved himself to be truly worthy of the medal which had previously 
been given to him, and received by his brother at a time when, 
indeed, we were not certain of ever seeing Mr. Baker again | 
But as we decerned our highest honour to him for the chivalrova 
spirit he had displayed in rushing to the rescue of Speke and 
Grant, and for that gallant endeavour—whatever might be the 
result—to complete the first outline survey of Central Equatorial 
Africa, so I naturally rejoiced the more when his offorts were 
crowned with such triumphant success. Since that time we have 
had from Mr, Baker himself an eloquent and vivid sketch of his 
explorations and of the difficulties which he and his devoted wife 
had gone through during their five years of pilgrimage; and referring 
you to our ‘Proceedings’ for an outline of his discoveries, I have 
now to announce the issue of his work, in two volumes, entitled 
‘The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile.” ‘This work, written 
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in an ees clear, and vigorons style, and illustrated by 
singularly telling sketches, will, I doubt not, rivet the public atten- 
tion, and be most widely circulated. I will now only advert to 
two of the many results of his intrepid and persevering researches. 
First, the verification of the accuracy of the positions determined 
by the astronomical observations of his lamented precursor, which is 
of vast importance, for it has blown to the winds the rival claims of 
others, and has proved the truthfulness of the data established by 
Speke.* Next, the realization of the existence and definition of 
the vast water-basin of the Luta Nzige, sketched out from native 
information by Speke; an event of the highest importance in the 
annals of African scientific research. 

Tt is true that, in the days of Ptolemy, the Nile was described as 
flowing from two lakes, and afterwards, in the middle ages, it was so 
placed upon old maps; but, irrespective of these bodies of water 
being most erroneously laid down as to latitude (i. ¢, many degrees 
south of the equator), their true relations to each other and to the 
Nile were wholly unknown, for neither of them had ever been 
visited by an European. Any knowledge respecting them must, 
therefore, have been obtained from the natives or Arab mer- 
chants. In the old maps I refer to,f the two lakes are repre- 
sented as being perfectly unconnected, each sending off long 
independent streams, which afterwards, and for to the north, 
nnite and then form the Nile. Our modern British discoverers 
bave shown that the Victoria Nyanza of Speke, lying at an alti- 
tude of 3740 feet above the sea, is united with the Albert Lake 
by discharging its surplus waters into that grand lower basin, 
which Baker has found to atiain an altitude of 2720 feet only and 
therefore to lie 1020 feet below the upper lake, or Victoria Nyanza 
of Speke and Grant. On former occasions I have directed your 
special attention to the striking phenomenon of the long system of 
water-basins, lakes, and rivers flowing therefrom which prevails in 
the elevated plateau-ground of Central Africa. Many of these 
bodies of water Boasts BO far as we know, in shallow depressions, the 


* IT rejoice to announce that the obelisk for which many of us have subscribed, 
to be erected to the memory of the lamented Speke, will, by permission of the 
ruc oe evagted erected In one of the principal walks of Kensington Gardens. 
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edges of which extend into marshy lands. Now, the Albert Nyanza 
of Baker is a striking contrast to all such lakes; for this enormous 
body of water, estimated to be about as long as Scotland, is a deep 
excavation in hard granitic and other crystalline rocks. Looking to 
the simplicity and antiquity of the geological structure of Central 
Africa—as spoken of in my previous Addresses *—it is this result of 
the exploration of Mr. Baker, or this profound excavation in hard 
rock, which has most interested me, and must, I am sure, interest 
all my brother geologists as well as physical geographers. For, if 
this great depression in hard rocks be not due, as I think it is, either 
to natural conformation or to some of the great movements to which 
those rocks may have formerly been subjected, how else are we to 
account for itsexistence? I have previously shown, from the absence 
of all marine deposits of tertiary and detrital age, that Central Africa 
has not beer submerged in any of those geological periods during 
which we have such visible and clear proofs of great subsidences, 
elevations, and denudations in other quarters of the globe. Hence 
we cannot look to the sea as a denuding power in Central Africa. 
Still more impossible is it to seek in the existence of former glaciers 
an excavative power; for here, under the equator, not only can 
no such phenomena have occurred, but even if the application of 
sich a theory were possible, it would be set aside by the fact of the 
entire absence, in Central Africa, of any of those moraines or trans- 
ported débris which are the invariable accompaniments of glaciers, 
or the erratic blocks transported by former icebergs. 

The discoveries, therefore, of Mr. Baker, which show that the vast 
lake of Albert Nyanza lies in a deep hollow subtended by mountains 
of hornblendic gneiss, quartz and porphyry, is an admirable datum 
for geologists to rely upon, who, whether looking to the physical 
geography and outlines of Central Africa, or to its extremely simple 
geological structure, are fairly enabled to refer this great varia- 
tion of outline either to the original devious evolutions great 
masses of molten matter, or to some great ancient movements of 
dislocation among very ancient metamorphic strata, In short, 
Central Africa presents no existing denuding agent which, if it 
operated for millions of years, could have excavated the enormous 
hollow in which the great Albert Nyanza lies, 
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- ‘Turning from Central Equatorial Africa to the West Coast, I again 
advert with pleasure to the zealous endeavours of M. du Chaillu, on 
which I spoke last year, to reach Central Africa from his old station 
near the mouth of the Fernand Vaz. Alas! you have now heard from 
himself how, by an untoward accident, he was prevented from reach- 
ing the heart of the loftier and higher mountains into which he was 
penetrating, making by the way numerous astronomical observations 
and photographing, as he went along, the scenery and costumes of 
the people. Correcting the outlines of his first map of these regions, 
which he had rapidly constructed without any real survey, he made 
his bold and highly adventurous journey into the interior, accom- 
panied by a few faithful coast natives only. From Olenda in the 
Ashira country, which he visited on his former journey, he made an 
excursion northward to the Samba Nagoshi Falls, the correct position 
of which he has thereby determined, and afterwards diverging from 
his former route, he continued his journey eastward, and reached the 
village of Mooaco Komba, 440 miles distant by his line of march 
from the western coast. I feel convinced that but for the nnlucky 
accident which caused the natives to rise upon him he would have 
realised those expectations to which I gave expression at our last 
Anniversary, 

When his whole narrative is published (inclnding a vivid pic- 
ture of his disasters and escape), I am sure the public will see 
in it the evidences of much patient research and lively observation: 
indeed, I know that the points in natural history which he an- 
nounced, after his former journey, as original, but which were dis- 
credited by some persons, have been confirmed by Professor Owen 
and others, who have since examined actual specimens of the very 
animals the existence or nature of which had been doubted. 

It therefore gave me great satisfaction when the Council adjudi- 
eated to M. du Chailln a sum of money not merely to compensate 
him for the loss of instruments, which he had provided at his 
own cost, but as a testimonial of their approval of the energy 
and fidelity with which he had endeavoured to realise his bold and 
gigantic project. In the mean time, through his very numerous 
astronomical observations, he has fixed many positions over a tract 
of country previously unknown, which we may designate as “Du 
Chailln’s Land.” 

Northward of Du Chailln’s ronte another traveller, Mr. R. B. N 
_ Walker, is now endeavouring to penetrate into the interior, under 
VOL, XAXVIL a 
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the auspices of our Society. After a long delay on the coast, he 
proceeded on his journey in December last with supplies which will 
enable him to remain a year in the interior. His object is to reach, 
if possible, a large lake, or chain of lakes, reported to exist about 
500 miles east of the Gaboon, 

Some years ago much interest was excited in the travels of a 
Hungarian gentleman, M. Ladislaus Magyar, who announced, in 
letters published in Hungary and in Petermann's * Mittheilungen,’ — 
that he had penetrated into the interior of Africa from Benguela 
as far as 27° &. longitude, and a brief account of his explorations 
was published in the 24th volume of our Journal. My attention 
has recently been drawn by his accomplished countryman, Dr. 
Rénay, to the published work of this traveller, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1859 at Pesth, in the Hungarian language, 
under the editorship of M. Hunfalvy Janos. This volume com- 
prises only the early portion of his travels, between the coast and 
19° £, longitude, during which the traveller married the danghter 
of the powerful chief of the Bihé country. In subsequent expedi- 
tions, the narrative of which was to have formed two other volumes, 
he advanced much further to the north-east and south-east, and 
visited previously unknown regions north and south of Living- 
stone's line of march in his famous journey between the Makololo 
country and Loanda, It is now more than five years sinco he sent 
home the manuscript of his first volume; and he then stated that it 
would be followed by the second, which at the time he wrote was 
nearly finished. Since then nothing more has been heard of him; 
and his friends having applied in vain to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for information, it is feared that he has perished. 

A comparison of the results of these explorations, as far as they 
have been published, with those of Dr. Livingstone has already 
been entered into by Dr. Petermann and other writers, My object 
in now introducing the subject is to record that Dr. Rénay, 
having given me an analysis of the first volume of these travels, 
states that although Ladislans Magyar was very careful in giving 


the degrees of latitude and longitude and the elevations above the 


level of the sea, and says that he used instruments, he does not specify 
their nature. In so remarkable a series of journeys the absenco of 
full information on these points is a great defect, especially as the 
first sketch of his travels, published, as I have before stated, in our 
Journal, was considered, by the able critical geographer, Mr, Cooley, 
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in the commentary appended to the paper, to be very doubtful as 
regards the geographical positions, The narrative, however, is full 
of interesting observations concerning the manners and political and 
religious institutions of the people, visited by a traveller who spoke 
their language and lived amongst them almost as a native. 

Of the melancholy termination of the well-found expedition of 
the intrepid Baron C. von der Decken, from which so much was 
anticipated, notice has already been taken in treating of the career 
of that distinguished traveller, with whose death we must, I fear, 
abandon all hope of ever reaching Central Africa, or the countries 
watered by the Nile, by first passing through the Somauli countries 
and then through a region inhabited by the more savage Gallas. 

With brighter hope [ turn to the prospects of the sagacions 
and energetic Livingstone. Cordially received and supported at 
Bombay, he proceeded to Zanzibar, where he has the assistance of 
the Sultan, and from whence his expedition will be directed, as I 
announced last year, to the Rovuma Kiver. After ascending that 
stream he will first determine the course of the waters between his 
own Lake Nyassa and the Tanganyika of Burton and Speke. Next, 
if he can reach the latter, and, after building a boat on it, 1 able 
to proceed to its northern end, he will at once settle the agitated 
question whether this lake be really, as some suggest, the ultimate 
southern water-basin of the Nile. If it should prove to be eo, it 

_ follows that the altitude of Tanganyika, as given (by a bad instru- 
ment it is true) by Burton and Speke, was very erroneous, for by 
their measurement it was more than 800 feet below the level of 
the Albert Nyanza as fixed by Baker. 

It is a circumstance of true gratification to me to know that 
Dr, Kirk, the tried and valued associate of Livingstone, should recently 
have been appointed the Government medical officer to the Resident 
at Zanzibar; so that in the absence of the Consul he will have amplo 
opportunity of succouring his old leader, now the accredited Envoy 
to all the chiefs of Inner Africa. Dr. Kirk has also received 
authority from the Foreign Office to take every feasible step to 

s obtain the release of the captives—if such there be—consisting of 
the crew and passengers of the St, Abie Indiaman, the account of the 
shipwreck of which vessel on the Somauli coast was recently brought 
before the Society in a very telling manner by Colonel Righy, for- 
merly Consul at Zanzibar, and who was the zealous supporter of both 
the great African expeditions, which proceeded from that island. 

Just after I had written the preceding lines, I learned with great 
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satisfaction, through a letter from Dr. Livingstone, of the 24th March, 
to his danghter, that he had reached the mouth of the Rovuma 
River in an Arab dhow, with his followers, and six camels, threo 
asses, and three buffaloes. As it was found impracticable to 
ascend the Rovuma with the vessel, or disembark the animals on 
its banks, the party was taken on by Lieut. Garforth, n.x., to 
Mikeridamy, a fine harbour to the north of the Rovuma, where they. 
were about to land when the letter was despatched. As the people 
of that tract are under the control of the Sultan of Zanzibar, with 
whose protection Livingstone is fully provided, and as the route is 
said to be open to the Lake Nyassa, our self-reliant and energetic 
envoy writes in the full persuasion that, with time and prudence, 
he will not only reach the watershed between Nyassa and Tan- 
ganyika, but be able to settle the question as to the elevation and 
drainage of the latter. 

Conclusion.—This Address has now reached a length beyond that 
within which it was my ‘wish to confine it, chiefly through the 
lamentable fact that several of our most eminent associates have 
passed away since our last anniversary ; for you will doubtless all 
approve of my efforts, imperfect as they may have been, to do justice 
to their varions merits, I have had also to dwell on the brilliant 
discovery of Baker, the meritorious explorations of the Puris by 
Chandless, on the recent great opening out of Northern or Inter- 
tropical Australia, on the admirable progress of the Surveys of 
Northern India, and various other topics of deep interest to ns all, 
‘But, far from diminishing our anticipations, each of these advances 
in distant lands has but laid open new vistas, which invite the enter- 
prise of future travellers; whether it be in Africa, Central Asia, Sonth 
America, or Australia, to say nothing of the untrodden interior of 
New Guinea. 

So long as such fields of research remain, the Englishman of 
our day, and of the future, will, I doubt not, strive to penetrate 
unknown countries as ardently as his ancestors did in the days of 
a Raleigh or a Drake. It is, indeed, the high opinion which our 
‘countrymen entertain of any one who thus boldly adventures on thee 


' search after fresh knowledge, which is the mainspring of the con- 


— and advancing prosperity of the Royal Geographical 
Society. | 

Let us, therefore, be of good heart when we Jock to the coming 
year, at the close of which, and on the termination of my Cuties ax 
your President, I feel confident, that if I then be among: you, I shall 
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have to congratulate you once more on uninterrupted success and 
new triumphs, and that it will only then remain for me to take 
leave of you with the hopeful watchword of all true geographers, 
“ Forward, ever Forward.” ~ 


Postscrirt.—Meteorology.—In the rapid and necessarily imperfect 
sketch given at p. 225 of the history of the recent advances in 
Meteorology, there are errors which call for correction. It onght 
to have been mentioned that the first great advance in Land 
Meteorology originated really in a joint reconfmendation of the 
Rtoyal Society and British Association in 1839-40, in pursuance of 
which observations were carried into effect, at various points of the 
British Dominions, on a most extensive and systematic plan, and that 
the continuance and extension of the system was the special object 
of a Meterological Congress which assembled at Cambridge in 1845, 
and which had a vast influence on the advance of the statistics of 
Land Meteorology. With regard to Ocean Meteorology, few but 
those who are occupied with such questions are aware of the great 
services rendered to this branch of science by General Sabine, the 
fur-seeing President of the Royal Society, who, on the part of that 
body conducted a correspondence with the different departments of 
Government in 1852, and especially in 1855, which furmed an epoch 
in Meteorological science. 
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AND OF THE ROUTES 
LEADING TO ITS DISCOVERY 

IN 1864. — 
BY SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, ESQ, 
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‘Gay Pere of the Discovery of the second Great Lake of the Nile, 
Albert Nyanza. By Samven Wuire Baker, Bq. 


Read, November 14, 1865, 


In the year 1861 I commenced an expedition to discover the 
sources of the Nile, with the hope of Ipeehine the East African 
Expedition of Captains Speke and Grant. had not the pee 
sumption to make my intention public, as the Nile source had 
hitherto defied all explorers; but as the insignificant worm slowly 
bores its way into the hardest oak, even so I hoped by perseverance 
to reach the heart of Africa. | 

T employed the first year in exploring all the Nile tributaries 
from Abyssinia,—the y Gra Settite, Ro: an, Salaam, Angrab, 
Rahad, Dinder,—and thence descended the hanks of the Blue 
Nile to Khartim. I will not describe this journey, but will confine 
myself to the most important point—the Great White Nile. 

I completed my arrangements at Khartim, and started on the 
18th December, 1864, with a powerful force in three vessels, 
with twenty-nine transport animals, including horses, camels, and 


The first tributary to the White Nile is the Sobat, from the 
south-east, in lat, 9°21' 14" w. _ This river is 120 yards wide and 
28 feet deep, with a current of 24 miles an hour, when bank-full, 
Which it was at that time (December). It is not navigable for 
more than about 180 miles, as it is composed of seven or eight 
distinct streams, all shallow, the conjunction of which forms the 
main river, i 

Turning to the west from the Sobat junction, the Bahr Giraffe 
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ig met with on the south bank ; this is an inferior stream, bees 
mere arm of the Nile, which leaves the parent stream in th 
Aliab country about 6° 30' wn, lat, Continuing west from the Bahr 
Giraffe we arrive at the Bahr Gazal junction coming from the 
west, about 70 miles from the Sobat junction. The Bahr Gazal 
is dead water. From that point to the south the difficulties of the 
White Nile commence, ‘The entire country is a dead flat, a world 
of interminable marsh overgrown with high reeds and papyrus 
rush. Through this region of desolation the river winds its 
tortuous course like an entangled skein of thread; no wind is 
favourable, ones oh the constant turns ; sor current mbit 
no ibility of advance except by towing, the men struggling 
ni ane day through wane ana high i with the tow-rope, 
exhausted with a hopeless labour and maddened with clouds of 
mosquitoes. 

Far as the eye can reach, in that land of misery and malaria, 
all is wretchedness. The dull croaking of waterfowl, the hum of 
insects, and the hoarse snort of the hippopotamus, impress the 
traveller that this is the mysterious Nile whose source lies 
hidden from mankind. Islands of vegetation silently float past, 
bearing solitary storks, thus voyaging on Nature's rafts Son 
lands unknown, Nothing in life is so depressing as this melan- 
choly river, One dry spot I saw slightly raised above the 
boundless marsh ; there some white man was buried, The le 
were ignorant of his nation; but his bones, like a ps Se lp 
stranded in her voyage, formed a ead landmark for the passer-by. 
Not far from that spot [ also had to dig a muddy grave, and erect 
a rough cross over poor Johann Schmidt, a good and faithful 
German whoni I had engaged for my expedition, He, at this 
early stage, fell a victim to the marsh fever—another wreck upon 
the fatal banks of the White Nile. The loss of a good man, my 
only European, so early in the voyage, affected me deeply. Sorrow- 
fully I left him in that lonely spot, and struggled on against the 
stream to Gondokoro, | 

I arrived at Gondokoro after 45 days’ voyage from Khartim, 
about 750 miles in a direct line, lat. 4° 55° N. I landed all my 
animals in excellent order, and resolved to wait for the arrival 
of a trader's party from the south, according to my prearranged 
route, intending to form a depét at their station in latitude 
about 3° 15’ ., to which I could fall back for supplies in case 
of need. 

Gondokoro is a miserable place, consisting of a number of grass 
huts, occupied only at one season by the traders’ people, when 
they return from the interior with their slaves and ivory. The soil 
is poor, but the country is pleasantly diversified with many ever- 
green trees and native villages, while the distant mountains, towards 
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the south and east, produce an exhilarating impression after the 
tedious White Nile marshes. 

I had been 15 days waiting at Gondokoro, when simp I 
heard guns firing in the south, and my men rushed into my cabin, 
saying that the traders’ party had arrived, with two white men— 
£uglishmen—in their company, who had come from the sea! It is 
impossible to describe that moment. Quixotic dreams that I had 
cherished were now realised, and in a few minutes later I met 
those gallant explorers Captains Speke and Grant marching along 
the river's bank ; arriving in honourable rags, careworn, haggard, 
but proud of baring woul. 

Speke was my old friend, but I felt that his brave companion 
Grant was also an old friend, for such a meeting in the centre of 
Africa vanquishes all time, and the hearty shake of the hand effects 
more than the cold acquaintance of years. But one disappointment 
tinged this happy meeting. I had always hoped to have found 
them somewhere about the Nile source, and to have shared with 
them the honour of the discovery. I had my expedition in the 
most perfect order, and I was ready for any place however distant, 
Happily, much remained to be completed, Speke informed me 
that he had heard from the natives that a large lake existed to the 
west of Unyoro, which he thought might be a second source of 
the Nile, as the river flowed into it, 2 almost immediately after 
its junction issued from it, and continued its course to Gondokoro, 
He also said that he and Grant crossed the river at Karuma Falls 
in about 2° 20’ x. lat, where they lost the river as it turned 
suddenly to the west ; therefore it was of the highest importance to 
explore it from that point to the lake, which he called the Luta 
N’zigé. I immediately determined to undertake this exploration, 
feeling convinced that the reported lake had an important position 
in the basin of the Nile. 

My hopes of success were considerably damped by the character 
of my men. In those unknown regions every species of villany 
can be perpetrated unpunished, and a collection of scoundrels, 
including Europeans, were engaged in the so-called ivory trade, 
having armed bands of ruffians in their service, who not only 
robbed the natives of their women and children to sell as slaves in 
the Soudan, but whose ivory purchases were conducted by razzias 
upon the cattle of the natives, the animals thus stolen being 
exchanged for elephants’ tusks with the adjoining tribes, The 
trade of the White Nile is simply cattle-stealing, slave-hunting, 
and murder, . : 

I had thus to encounter two great difficulties: the sess af 
the natives, caused by the above conduct, and the impossibility 
of procuring porters for beads and bracelets, cattle being the only 
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as escort were the scum of the earth, accustomed to cattle-lifting 
and slave-hunting, and in the habit of receiving from their em- 
ployers one-third of the cattle stolen. Foresecing these difficulties 
when at Khartim, I had applied, throuch the British Consul at 
Alexandria, to the Eeyptian Gonsnent or a few troops as escort. 
This application was refused, although the Dutch ladies obtained 
Government soldiers and an officer through the application of the 
French Consul at Khartim. 

A few days after the departure of Speke and Grant from 
Gondokoro, my men mutinied and refused to proceed. The 
traders had combined to prevent any European traveller from 

enetrating the interior, fearing reports upon the slave trade. 
Phe people of Andrea Debono, who, having escorted Speke and 
Grant, had agreed to give me porters and to accompany me to 
their camp, suddenly started without me, sending a message that 
eek Ate d fire upon my party should I attempt to follow on their 
path. My saat men, forty in number, kept forcible pe ion 
of my arms that were in their hands, and threatened to fire at me 
simultaneously should I attempt to disarm them. “It appeared 
utterly hopeless to proceed. ‘The Bari tribe at Gondokoro and for 
about four days south were hostile to all comers, My expedition, 
so carefully organized, was overthrown and apparently defeated. 
The fatality that had attended all expeditions to the Nile sources 
for two thousand years hung heavily upon me, 

I had no longer an egcort. One man alone was faithful: he was 
a native of the Djour, This man and a little black boy of twelve 
years old were all that remained of my party, with the exception 
ri pee i —_ ee =e devotion which woman alone can show, 
Letermined to trace all dangers and hardships rather than that we 
should return defeated. es git ey hone 

I will not weary you with a minute account of how, by manage- 
ment and caution, 1 recovered my arms and ammunition from the 
mutineers. Having succeeded in frightening a few of them, seven- 
teen agreed to follow me to the east. My proper course was south « 
but I agreed to the proposal of the men, as they obstinately refused 
to proceed in any direction but east. I discovered that they had 
conspired to desert me at the camp of a trader, seven days’ march 
east from Gondokoro: this was their reason for insisting upon that 
direction, They had also threatened to fire at me should I attempt 
to disarm them on the road, and to desert my wife in the pies 4 
after my death. Nevertheless, it was imperative that I should 
advance from Gondokoro at all hazards, or give up the expedition 
Festa Eni ae anftence over iy men when one in the 
Mie take able then to alter my course to the direction of 


LT endeavoured té make terms with a traders’ party bound for 
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the east, but failed; they sent word that they would fire at me if 
I followed their route, and that they would raise the Ellyria tribe 
against me inadvance. This party started on the 26th of March, 
1863, at about 2 P.., and I determined to follow on their tracks 
that night and take my chance of overcoming all obstacles on the 
road. Not a single native was procurable, all being under the 
influence of the traders; thus I had neither guide nor interpreter, 
I loaded my camels and asses, and at 7 p.m. followed in the direc- 
tion the traders’ party had taken. 

I overtook them that night, bivouacked upon the road, and I 
pushed on ahead. The next morning I received two natives of 
the Latooka tribe, who, having been ‘Ii-treated by the Turks, had 
abseonded. Fortunately I had been kind to these very men when 
in Gondokoro, and they, being natives of the country to which we 
were bound, offered to act as guides for a large present of beads 
and bracelets, Here, then, were guides! and I determined to 
push on by a forced march at night to reach and pass through 
the Ellyria tribe before the Turks should arrive to raise that tribe 
against me. 

The march of that night was heavy. The camels were carrying 
about 700 lbs, each ; the asses 200]ba I had twenty-nine animals, 
The route was through jungle and obstructed by numerous ravines, 
in crossing which the sinele always fell and had to be unloaded, 
While they were being reloaded the tired donkeys took the oppor- 
tunity of reposing and lying down; they shifted all their packs, 
which thus had to be readjusted a dozen times in that one night's 
The day broke, and we were still ahead of the Turks, | lightened 
the loads, throwing away most of the salt and about 300 Ibs. of all 
kinds of provisions, which, being left on the road, had the double 
advantage of lightening the burthens and delaying the Turks, who 
I knew would scramble and fight together for the spoil upon the 
route. At length I passed a place called Tollogo, shout 50 miles 
east of Gondokoro, and threading a rocky pass at the foot of a range 
of fine granite mountains, I passed on to Ellyria, riding about a 
mile ahead of my party. } 

Tying our horses to a tree, my wife and I, alone in this beau- 
tiful spot, sat upon one of the huge blocks of granite that had 
fallen frou the mountain top, and looked down upon the valley of 
Ellyria, about a mile before us. The noble mountains of grey 
granite rose on the borders of the chief village, while numerous 
other villages, surrounded by bamboo stockades, were dotted about 
the steep sides of the mountains. Looking down upon this valley 
in which our fate lay hidden, we anxiously awaited the arrival of 
our party—the road being difficult for the Lag Pr oareF i nls 
owing to the numerous fragments of rock which block the pass. 
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bape exulting in having epee hoe — before they 
ould raise the Ellyria tribe against us, when a clattering among 
the rocks pkessted the soeearens of what I ee a to be a 
pak To my confusion we saw the hated red flag and crescent, 
leading the Turks’ party of 140 men. One by one they filed by 
through the narrow pass and descended to Elyria. Ve were 
outmarched, and the expedition ruined should they raise the chief 
repre us, he being the man who had massacred a trader's party 
of 126 armed men the year previous, 

The captain of the party at length passed within a few yards 
of me in the rear of his men: my success depended upon that 
moment. I called him, and a present of a double-barrelled gun 
opened the conversation; it was terminated by English gold, 
which by good fortune I had with me—I had won him? a 
plained to him that it was impossible to drive me back, but 
should he assist me in my journey, I would reward him far beyond 
his annual salary. My men shortly arrived, and were confounded 
at secing that | had made a friend of one of my greatest enemies, 

After seven days’ march we arrived at Laiooks, my party 
slightly in the rear of the trader's. We reached the station of 
Chenooda, an opposition company to that which I had been fol- 
lowing, It was at this spot that my men had conspired to mutiny. 
At daybreak the next morning the men refused to load the canals 
and broke out in open mutiny with their arms in their hands. I 
made a severe example of the ringleader and thus cowed some of 
party, while some abscunded with their arms and ammunition, 
and joined Chenooda’s men. The party of Chenooda made an 
attack u toes Latookas, to procure slaves ; but the Latookas, who 
are asplendid tribe, massacred them, entirely destroying 105 men, 
including four of my deserters. This event gave me the control of 
my remaining men, who, firmly believing in the “evil eye,” imacined 
that I had some mysterious connection with this disaster. 

Latooka is the finest country that I have seen in Africa: the 
natives are warlike, but friendly if well treated. A large tract of 
land is cultivated with several varieties of grain, enormous herds 
of cattle find ample aeopiaie and the towns are large and thickl 
populated. Tarrangollé, e chief town, contains about 4000 
seers es. Every town is defended by a strong stockade, while 
sentries are posted day and night around the town upon high 
platforms. men are, like all tribes of this part of Afries, 
completely naked, and they are distinguished from other tribes by 
a peculiar head-dress—the hair or wool being worked into a 
thick felt and arranged as a helmet; this js tastefully arranged 
with blue and red beads, and ornamented with polished copper- 
plates. The Latookas never bury the dead if slain in § t: those 
who die a natural death are exhumed after a few weeks interment 
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—the bones are then placed in earthenware Sg and exposed out- 
side the town, Like all other tribes of the White Nile they have . 
no idea of a Deity, nor even a reees of superstition; they are 
mere brutes, whose only idea of earthly happiness is an unlimited 
supply of wives, cattle, and a kind of beer. 

The country of Latooka is important as being on the east fron- 
tier of a mountain-range running from the south-east, which forms 
the watershed between the White Nile and the Sobat ; the uaiege 
to the east flowing to the Sobat, about 50 miles distant, by the 
River Kanieti, and that to the west flowing direct to the Nile. 
This mountain-range is from 4000 to 5000 feet high, and com- 
posed entirely of granite. My intention in leaving Gondokoro for 
this country was simply to make a move into the interior, whence 
1 trusted to be able to change my route, and work round to the 
south-west to Unyoro, and from thence to the lake. Accordingly 
I crossed the mountain-range and steering south-west 40 miles 
from Latooka I arrived at Obbo in lat. 4° 2’ x. The general level 
of the Obbo country is 3600 feet above the sea; it forms the 
watershed between the East and West, and has a great rainfall of 
ten months during the year. The soil being extremely rich, the 
country is cov with an impenetrable grass me about 12 
feet high, intermingled with wild grape-vinea. The mountains 
are clothed with forests, the whole country abounding in ele- 


ta. 
Pratile will not live, owing to the teetse fly; thus the natives are 
inferior in strength to the Latookas, being badly fed. They are 
extremely indolent, and instead of cultivating their beautiful soil, 
they are contented with small patches of a wretched grain and a 
harvest of wild yams, which grow in abundance. 1 found nine 
varieties of yam growing wild in the Obbo jungles. 

The chieb of the Obbo tribe is an old man, a famous magician 
and rain-maker, much respected by all adjacent tribes asa powerful 
sorcerer. He carries a whistle of sntelope’s horn, which is sup- 
ot to have the power of either bringing or preventing rain. 

nfortunately one day I happened in his presence to whistle shrilly 
with my fingers with a tone which utterly overpowered his magic 
horn. From that time I was considered to be an accomplished 
rain-maker, and was always requested to perform either to attract 
orto retard a shower, The old chief “ Katchiba” has 116 children 
living, and all his villages are governed nA sons. When he 
visits a district he rides on a man’s back, with a few attendants, 
while one of his wives carries a jar of beer to refresh both horse 
and rider. He thus journeys through his country to collect tri- 
bute: if not paid he curses the goats and fowls of his subjects, 
that they may remain barren, and threatens to withhold the rain. 

In Obbo the whole of my transport anupals died, and I was 
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utterly helpless, After a delay of many months, during which the 
_ Tainfall was exceedingly great, I procured a few porters from the 


ivory trader, and having trained some riding oxen, I was prepare 
to start for Unyoro. I was forced to aera i ona a ried 
baggage, as my means of transport were very limited. My clothes 
galt tions of a wife had long since Baan bartered for provisions 
with the trader's men; thus my baggage was light, consisting of 
a simple change of linen, with a large supply of ammunition, 
and presents for the King of Unyoro (Kamrasi), I had been a 
martyr to fever, and my quinine was exhausted; my work still all 
before me. I had arranged to lead the trader’s party into the 
Unyore country, and to introduce them to Kamrasi, under the 
express conditions that they should deal furly with the King. _ 
__ We left Obbo on January 5, 1864, crossing the River Atabbi, 
which is an important tributary to the Asua River, flowing through- 
out the year. I passed through the Madi cre to Shooa, in 
latitude 3° 4’ w., crossing the Asua River in lat. 3° 12'». The 
Asua at that time (January 9) was dry, with the exception of a 
narrow stream, ankle-deep, trickling down its rocky bed, It is 
about 120 yards wide, but it is a simple mountain-torrent, The 
average depth in floods, j dging by the water-mark on the banks, 
is 15 feet; so great is the inclination of its bed, that it forms a 
rapid during the rains, impassable by boats. The bed of the 
river was 1100 feet lower than Obbo; the drainage of a lar 
extent of country thus flows to the Asua, and thence to the Nilé. 
pon arrival at Shooa the whole of my porters deserted: this 

necessitated a further diminution of baggage. Rice, coffee, and 
every 0 ry, was forsaken, and, with a few men to carry am- 
munition and blankets, we pushed forwards towards Unyoro. 

After five days’ journey south, over uninhabited prairies of high 

rass and countless swampy hollows, we arrived at the Nile* at 
Karem, Falls, at the very spot where Speke and Grant had crossed 
the river, in latitude 2° 17' 5. Instead of being welcomed by 
Kamrasi, as I had expected, we were not allowed to cross the 
river; crowds of armed men sire ged the heights on the o posite 
bank to resist our landing. At ength, after along day lost in 
gesticulating and shouting our peaceful intentions, a boat came 
across the river with some head-men of the country, who, after 
strict examination, pronounced me to be Speke's own brother, 
“from one father and one mother.” It now transpired that De- 

















* As that portion of the Nile which flows from the Victoria into the Al 

Nyanza, requires a rue mame todistinguish it from the coin Td of the Nile 
flowing out of the bert Nyanza, I have, on my original map, adhered to the 
name Somerset River, ren to it by its discoverer Captain Speke on the map 
Geeta: dg vondokoro, and which I have handed over to the Royal 
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bono’s men, who had escorted Speke and Grant to Gondokoro the 

revious year, and who had driven me from my southerly route, 
had marched direct to Unyoro, and attacked Kamrasi’s country, 
killing about three hundred people, and capturing many slaves, 
We were at first supposed to be some of that party. So strong 
was the suspicion of the natives, even after my examination, that 
none of the party were allowed to cross the river ek my wife, 
myself, and two or three attendants. It was pitch-dark when we 
landed on the south bank just under Karuma Falls; and although 
met by a crowd playing upon flutes, horns, and drums, apparently 
with great rejoicing, we were detained for eight days before we 
were allowed to journey south to Kamrasi’s residence, 

From Karuma the Nile flows due west in a succession of 
powerful rapids between high clifis, Immense groves of bananas 
clothed the steep ravines, and beautiful forest-trees, interspersed 
with varieties of palms, bordered the beautiful river, rushing along 
its rocky bed. Here the Nile was about 150 yards wide, a noble 
stream fresh from the Victoria Lake. ~ 

My first wish was to follow the river from this point to the sup- 
aot Luta N’zigé, but this was not permitted: neither could I 
obtain information of any kind from the people, as they had not 
yet received the King’s orders. So suspicious was the King, that 
we were twelve days on a march of only 40 miles due south to his 
capital, We were only allowed to march about 34 miles ad day, 
to enable messengers to report our conduct daily to Kamrasi, 
This march was on the west bank of the Nile, and we arrived at 
the capital (M’rooli), at the junction of the Kafoor River with the 
Nile. The country throughout our route from Karuma was 
opiate and extremely fertile. 

he king did not appear for three days, during which we were 
by his orders confined on a wretched marsh, on the south side of 
the Kafoor River, precisely where Speke and Grant were located 
ay. In rather a suspicious manner Kamrasi arrived, accom- 
panied by about a thousand men, I was very ill with fever, and 
was carried on a litter to his hut. He was a fine, dignified-looking 
fellow, well dressed in bark-cloth, gracefully draped around him, 
and beautifully clean in his person; the nails of his hands and fect 
being peniestly white, and carefully attended to. He gave me seven- 
teen cows, and a quantity of plantain wine; accor ingly, I pre- 
sented him with a variety of objects of value, including a eideena 
Persian carpet of most gorgeous colours, which captivated him im- 
mensely, t told him that ope and Grant had arrived safely, 
and had spoken well of him, therefore I had come to thank him in 
the name of my country, and to present him with a few curiosities, 
T also told him that the Queen of my country had taken a great 
interest in the discovery of the Nile source, now proved to be 
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within his dominions, and that I wished to visit the Luta N'zige 
Lake, and descend to the junction and the exit of the river. 
He told me that Speke was evidently my brother, having a beard 
precisely similar; that I was far too ill to ong the march to 
the lake—which was the M'swootan, not Luta N'zigé—as it was 
six months’ journey ; that he was afraid I might die im his country, 
and perhaps my Queen would imagine I had been murdered, 
and might accordingly invade his territory. I replied that this 
was a perfectly correct idea—that no Englishman could be mur- 
dered with impunity; but that I had resolved not to leave his 
country until I had seen the lake, therefore the sooner the explora- 
tion was completed, the less chance there would be of my dying in 
his country. 

I returned to my hut disheartened. I had now been fourteen 
months from Khartiim, struggling against every species of diffi- 
culty ; for twelve months I had been employed in repairing guns, 
doctoring the sick, and attending the wounded of the ivory hunter's 
party, simply to guin sufficient influence to enable me to yore 
porters. That accomplished, I had arrived at this spot, M’rooli, 
in lat. 1° 37' »., only 6 days’ march from the Victoria Lake; and 
I had hoped that a 10 days’ westerly march would enable me to 
reach the M'wootan N’zige. I now heard that it was six months’ 
journey! I was ill with daily fever, my wife likewise. I had no 
quinine, neither any supplies, such as coffee, tea, &c. ; nothing but 
water and the common food of the natives—good enough when in 
strong health, but uneatable in sickness. 

That night passed heavily ; the following morning, to my dismay, 
every one of my porters had deserted, ‘They had heard the King 
declare the journey to the lake to be siz months, and all had ab- 
econded. y after day I had interviews with the King Kamrasi, 
whose only object in seeing me was to extort all l had. I gave 
ae ereryune he asked for except my sword: this was what he 


cov 

The traders obtained a large quantity of ivory, and left the 
country, leaving me, with my thirteen men, sick and hopeless. [ 
would not be persuaded to return: [ felt sure that the lake was not 
so far distant. Hearing that the trade from the lake consisted of 
galt, I found a native dealer, and from him I obtained the cheering 
information that the lake was only 15 days distant. The King 
had deceived me, merely wishing to detain me with him in order 
to strip me of Abe bee 9 At length I gave him the coveted 
sword and a double-barrelled gun my head-man drank blood with 
him as a proof of amity, and he gave me two chiefs as guides and 
about 300 meu as escort. These fellows were dressed like our 
juvenile ideas of devils, having horns upon their heads, and were 
grotesquely got upewith false beards made of the bushy ends of 
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cows’ tails. This motley escort gave much trouble on the journey. 
plundering the villages en route, and drawing all supplies before 
we had a chance of procuring anything. I therefore discharged 
my attendants after a few days’ march, and continued the journey 
with my guides and porters. Every day the porters, apparentl: 
without reason, would suddenly throw their loads down, and bolt 
into the high grass, disappearing like so many rabbits. This occa- 
sth much delay, as fresh men had to be collected from distant 

Marching for come days along the south bank of the Kafoor 
River, we had to cross this deep stream at a muddy ford. In 
crossing this river my wife miiieily fell apparently dead, struck 
Bidar: Shea ten lor seven days she was carried in a state of 
insensibility along our melancholy route ; the rain in torrents, the 
country a series of swamps and forest and grass jungle—no pos- 
sibility of resting in one place, as there was nothing to eat on the 
road, and our provisions were insufficient. The people put a new 
handle to the pickaxe to dig her grave, and looked for a dry spot. 
I was meee) exhausted with fever and watching, and, after a long 
march, I fell senseless by the side of her litter. The next morning 
a miraculous change had taken place, which I can never forget. 

After 18 days’ journey dhicngh a park-like country from M’rooli, 
the long-wished-for lake was announced by the guide. For three 
pb T had seen a high range of mountains, apparently about 80 
miles distant, and I had feared that these lay between me and the 
lake; to my great joy I now heard that they formed the opposite 
or western shore. Suddenly, upon reaching some rising ground, 
the great reservoir of the Nile lay before me! Far below, some 
1500 feet beneath a precipitous cliff of granite, lay my prize, so 
hardly sought ; hoiniees sea-horizon south and south-west ; while 
west, the faint blue mountains, of about 7000 feet above the water- 
level, hemmed in the glorious expanse of waters. 

Weak and exhausted with more than twelvemonths’ anxiety, 
toil, and sickness, I tottered down the steep and zigzag path, and 
in about two hours I reached the shore. ‘The waves were rolling 
upon a beach of sand; and as I drank the water and bathed my 
face in the welcome flood with a feeling of true gratitude for 
suecess, I named this great basin of the Nile (subject to Her 
Majesty's  ieaconie the “ Albert Nyanza,” in memory of a great 
man who had passed away. The Victoria and the ‘Albert Lakes 
are the reservoirs of the Nile. 

_ Vaeovia was the spot where I first reached the lake, in lat. 
1° 14 x. From that place I started in canoes, and, steering 
north, I coasted for 13 days, arriving at Magungo, in lat. 2° 16' y, 
There the lake had decreased in width to 16 or 20 miles, and it 
turned to the west; the extent unknown to the natives. 

The village of Magungo was situated on rising ground about 
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250 feet above the lake; from this spot I had a beautiful view of 
the valley of the Nile, as the river flowed from the lake from 1> to 
90 miles due north of our position. The valley was 4 or 5 miles 
wide; a great flat of green reeds marked the course of the river to 
the north as far as the eye could reach. A chain of hills bounded 
the west bank of the river, trending north-east. Below the milage 
of Magungo the river which I had crossed at Karuma entered the 
lake, after a course of about 80 miles from Karuma Falls; thus 
the Nile entered the lake and almost immediately made its exit at 
the north, precisely as had been reported by the natives to Speke 
and Grant. 

My voyage down the lake had been tedious, owing to the 
heavy sea which rose with the wind from the south-west every 
afternoon, and rendered it necessary to haul the canoe ashore, 
The scenery was extremely beautiful ; the mountains of granite 
and gneiss rose in many places abruptly from the water to the 
height of 1200 to 1500 feet on the east shore; many streams 
ead down precipitous ravines; and the fine cataract of the 
Kaigiri, in a grand body of water, fell from about 1000 feet. Two 
large falls were visible with the telescope, issuing from the high 
range of mountains on the west shore; in fact, all nature seemed 
to recognise this great Seproenon as the-grand reservoir. 

Much salt is obtained from the soil on the east bank of the lake; 
this forms the sole article of trade of the population on its borders, 
Formerly Magungo was a town of considerable importance, as the 
trade from Karagwe, from 2° s. lat., was conducted in large boats 
sent by Rumanika, the king of that country, with cowrie shells 
and brass bracelets from Zanzibar in exchange for ivory, My in- 
terpreter (a woman of Magungo) told me that she had seen Arabs 
arrive at Magungo with those boats, who regularly brought cowrie 
shells every year in exchange for ivory and prepared skins. In a 
disagreement with the people some men were killed, and from that 
time no boats had arrived; thus cowrie shells were very scarce, 
and tribes to the north, ie. the Madi and Obbo, who formerly’ sent 

to Magungo to pues those shells, were now without a suppl Ve 

Kamrasi, and many natives, told me that the lake is known well 
as faras Karagwé; but from that part, between 1° and 2° s, lat,, 
it turns to the west, the extent being unknown even to Rumanika, 
the King of Karag * Thus the Albert Lake is well known to an 
extent of about 260 geographical miles from south to north, 
Throughout this course it receives the drainage of a great equa- 
torial mountain-range, where the rainfall continues 1 h ten 
months of the year. When I reached the lake in March, it was 
shortly after the commencement of the rains (which begin in 
February); at that time the water was 4 feet below the highest 
water-mark upon some trees which grew in the lake near Macun 
The natives assured me that the level was never lower than at tl ' 
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time I saw it: thus the maximum rise of the water-level in floods 
is 4 feet. From the exit of the Nile to lat. 3° 32’ ~. the Nile is 
navigable. 

It was necessary to verify the river flowing into the lake at 
Magungo as the Nile I had cromed at Karuma, that being the 
river flowing from the Victoria Nyanza. At the junction with the 
Albert Nyanza it was a broad channel of dead water, banked by 
vast masses of high reeds. In fact the northern end of the Albert 
Lake seemed to form a delta, the shores being blocked with rush- 
banks.) The whole character of the lake had changed from the 
open sea it had presented further south, ) 

I went up the river from Magungo in a canoe. After the first 
10 miles it had narrowed to a width: of about 200 yards, without 
any perceptible stream. We slept that might on a mud-bank, 
within a few feet of the river; but on waking the next morning I 
“distinctly noticed the floating vegetation slowly moving towards 
the west. Thus there was no doubt that this was actually the 
Karuma River, as the natives had informed me, flowing into the 
lake at Magun | 

About 29 miles from Magungo my boating terminated. For 
many hours I had heard the roaring of broken water; we now 
turned into a slight bend of the river, and the grand fall of the 
Nile rushed into our view. Hurrying through a gap in a granite 
rock the river contracted woddenly trom a width of 150 or 200 
yards to about 50 yards, forming a maddening rapid, which, 
roaring through its rock-bound channel, plunged in one leap, about 
120 feet perpendicular, into a deep basin below. I took the liberty 
of naming this grandest object throughout the course of the Nile 
the “ Murchison Falls,” ; 

I counted twenty-seven crocodiles upon one sandbank below the 
falls. I shot one, and, as we were re the boat ashore, a 
hippopotamus which had been hidden in the reeds charged the 
canoe, lifting it out of the water, and very nearly terminated the 
voyage with a capsize. 

Leaving the canoes at a small fishing-village below the falls, we 
continued our route to the east, overland, parallel with the river. 
The war was raging between Kamrasi and a neighbourimg chief, 
Fogooka, eho fived upon some islands in the river. ‘The whole 
country was plundered and deserted; my porters absconded, 
leaving us in utter helplessness without provisions, Here, laid 
down with fever and starvation, we remained for two months, 
living upon wild spinach and mouldy flour, now and then pro- 
curing a wretched fowl During this time Kamrasi, who was 
camped with an army of 5000 men only four days distant, sent me 
repeated - een S afer to Pair his enemy, Fowooka, te 
my guns. Should I aceede to thi promited to give me all | 
wacealore to a portion of his kingdom. Bitoni extremity, 
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I at length sent my head-man to the King’s camp with a message 
vraag Say ed eat a man to be negotia ith by a third 
partys and that if Rares wished me to fight his battles, he must 
send fifty men to carry me to his camp, as I was too ill to walk ; 

2 might then come to some understanding as to the proposed 
alliance. This bait took, and after some days I was carried to his 
camp and well supplied with provisions. 

A few nights after my arrival there was a sudden uproar in the 
Sains are of war-drums beating, horns blowing, and a mass 
of people dressed for battle, with horns upon their heads, and false 
beards; crowds rushed to and fro in the darkness, screaming and 
dancing with their spears, in the utmost confusion, Suddenly the 
king arrived in my hut, with a piece of blue baize tied round his 
loins like a kilt. ‘This baize had been given him by Speke, and he 
confessed that he was thus lightly clad to enable him to run away 
quickly. It appeared that 150 of the trader Debono’s scoundrels, 
armed with guns, had allied themselves to Fowooka, and, having 
crossed the river, were within 10 miles of our camp, together with 
several thousand natives marching against Kamrasi. I never saw 
any man in such a pitiable fright as the King. I hoisted the 
English ensign upon my rae ait opposite my hut, and assured him 
that no harm should befall him if he would trust to its protection ; 
at the same time I sent five of my men to summon the captain of 
Debono’s party to 3 toms The men returned on the following 
day with ten men of Debono’s, who candidly confessed their inten- 
tion of killing Kamrasi and of capturing slaves. I declared the - 
country to be under the protection of the British flag, and that I 
would hang the leader at Khartim should one slave or head of 
eattle be stolen from Kamrasi’s country. I gave them twelve 
hours to recross the river to the north side. | 

Curious to say, they submitted unconditionally ; but, determined 
not to return without some booty, they actually attacked and plun- 
dered their own allies, after retreating across the river, This 
affair gare me immense influence with Kamrasi, but it did me 
much harm. I was so valuable to him that he would not allow me 
to leave his country. The season for the annual boats to depart 
from Gondokoro was passed, and I was a prisoner for twelve 
months until the following season. This was quite heartbreaking, 

uring this time M’teza, the king of Doaeta: had heard that I 
was on the way to visit him with presents, but that Kamrasi had 
detained me and received the presents intended for him ; he there- 
fore invaded Unyoro with a large army, and utterly devastated the 
country. Nothing would induce the coward Kamrasi to fight, and 
he took refuge on a river-island, forsaking me utterly, and not 
even supplying me with porters. I determined to push - cRanies 
and form a strong vamp in the angle made by the bend of the 
river above the ; but the enemy were on the road, we had no 
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animals to ride, the oxen being all dead, and although weak and 
ill, my unfortunate wife and | were obliged to make a forced march 
throughout the whole night, stealing through the high grass on the 
skirt of the enemy's camp. 

Arrived at Karuma, pect messengers to the traders who had 
accompanied me the previous year. They shortly arrived and 
received from Kamrasi an immense amount of ivory which I had 
arranged he should give them. M'teza’s army retreated at the 
approach of the Turks’ party of 150 guns, and I left Kamrasi's 
country on my road home. He had stripped me of everythir 
except my guns and ammunition, and his last request was that - 
would give him the English flag that had saved him from the 
Turks. I was obliged to explain to him that the talisman failed 
unless in the hands of an Englishman. 

In passing through the Bari tribe, on my return to Gondokoro, 
we were twice attacked by the natives, who surrounded the cam 
and complimented us with a few showers of poisoned arrows. 
good shot or two from the sentry settled the matter, and we arrived 
safe at Grondokoro—the exploration thus happily concluded. 

_ I have now a task to perform which weighs oavtly upon me— 
it is to deliver to the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
4 map which was given to me by my (gsoenited friend Captain 
Speke previous to his departure from Gondokoro. This map is 
the last relic that I possess of that great explorer, and I had fondly 
hoped to have delivered it into his own hand and to have publicly 
thanked him for the great service it has rendered me. Alas! 
instead of meeting him, I see a subscription list for a monument to 
his memory. He being gone, I feel the deepest eatisfaction in 
being able to substantiate the main points of his discoveries, So 
vast is Central Africa, and so insurmountable are the difficulties of 
that savage country, that it is impossible for a single party to com- 
plete so great an exploration as the sources of the Nile. I can 
only pay a just tribute to the extraordinary perseverance and 
determination of Captains Speke and Grant in having overcome 
obstacles which none but an African explorer can appreciate. Not 
only have they Jaid down upon this map what they have actually 
seen, but I have Sebarininad ‘ths correctness of their information, 
eenered from the natives, respecting the course of the river from 
aruma to the Albert Lake, and its subsequent exit from that 
lake on its course to the Mediterranean. ‘To these great explorers 
belongs the honour of discovering the Victoria Nile-source. 
_ For ae I claim no honour as the discoverer of a source, as I 
believe the mighty Nile may have a thousand sources. The birth- 
place of that great river is the vast rock-basin of the Albert Nyanza. 

In those profound depths, bozomed in the mountain-range of . 
Equatorial Africa, in a region of ten months’ rainfall, every drop ~ 
of water, from the passing shower to the roaring mountain-torrent, 
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ig stored in that great Set) of Nature. Fifteen robe feet 
below the general level of the country, in a precipitous epression, 
lies the esse: reservoir of the Nile. So vat ite volume of water, 
that no single stream appears to influence its level. Even the 
great river from the Victoria Lake enters the great reservoir 
absorbed without a perceptible current. 

I will not enter upon vain theories of a connection between this 
lake and the Tanganyika, nor indulge in any wild hypothesis that 
may mislead the public. I wish to lay before the world the simple 
Pa straightforward narrative of my expedition for the benefit of 
geographical science, trusting that nearly five years passed in toil 
and saan ber Central Africa have been of service in determining 
the great Basin of the Nile. 


Fleights of Stations above the Mean Level of the Sea determined iy 
Boiling-water Observations by S. W. Baxen, Esq., computed 
by E. Duxkrs, Esq., of Greenwich Observatory. 
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The above heights will be found to differ considerably from 
those given by Mr. Baker in his letter, written from Khartim in 
May last, and published in the ‘Times’ news aper in June, This 
arises from Mr, Baker having corrected his Sbarro whilst in 
the interior of Africa, from what have since proved erroneous data « 
the above are the correct computations of the same observations, 











Remarks on the Therinometer B. W., used by S. W. Baxen, Esq., in 
poets Hea. By Statf-Commander (. Grorce, Curator 
of Maps, Royal Geographical Society, 

Tus thermometer was one of the three supplied by the Royal 

phieal : j to Consul Petherick in 1861, a 

a or ick 1 186], and was made 
At Gondokoro, in March, 1862, it was lent to Mr, Baker, who 

made all his observations with it and brought it back safe: it has, 

therefore, been in use about 4} years, | 
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On November 9th, 1865, Mr, Baker returned it to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and it was immediately taken to Mr. Casella, 
who tested its accuracy by trying its boiling-point, in nearly the 
same manner as Mr. Baker had made his observations, The 
result by two independent observers was that the boiling-point had 
increased in its reading by 0°75 in 4% years, or 0°-172 yearly, 

_ On November 23rd the thermometer was again tested by Mr. 
Baker at the Kew Observatory. The observation was made under 
the same conditions as those near the Albert Nyanza as nearly as 
it was possible to make it.* The result gave the thermometer 
O80 too much at the boiling-point, 

The readings of the thermometer have, therefore, been foo much, 
and by redweing the readings, it elevates all positions at which 
observations were made. 

Table No. 1.—In this Table the error obtained at Kew 
Observatory has been treated like that of a chronometer, the error 
being assumed increasing and regular. 

Table No, 2 is to correct the height, computed by Mr. Dunkin, 
using the quantity taken from No, 1 Table. 

Table No. 3 is the final result of the observations for height, 
corrected for instrumental error. 


Taste No. 1.—Table for Increased Reading of Thermometer, using O80 as 
the Result of Observations for its Error, 





TasLe No, 2.—At the elevation of 3500 feet, 1° equalg about 620 feet, from 
which the following Table :-— R 








4 Feet, ad Feet. o Feet. 
10... «+ 620 | ‘T - s64 | '3 lit 
“O . .«« 468 “Hi » w12 20 130 
“a La == 416 i 260 2 ae 104 
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* By immersion in boiling water, 
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Baxen on the Discovery of the Albert Nyanza. 
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I].—An Overland Expedition from Port Denison to Cape Fork; 
under the command of F. and A. Jardine, Exsgrs. By Mr. 
Ricnarpson, Surveyor to the Expedition. 


Head, November 27, 1865, 


THE Queensland Government having made arrangements for 
emt A settlement at Cape York, it became necessary to adopt 
cae wa by means of which Cape York settlers could be supplied 
with fresh meat and other necessaries, Mr. Frank Jardine then 
agreed to take a herd of cattle overland to meet the wants of the 
settlement, and at the same time to open up the unexplored 
country of the peninsula without going out of his road. I was 
appointed to ag capo the party as surveyor; and a grant of 
1501 was made by the Government to supply me with horses and 
 ecessaries for the trip. A sextant, artificial horizon, prismatic 
compass, Gregory-compass, and barometer were also supplied. My 
duties were defined m a letter from A.C, Gregory, Esq., the 
Surveyor-General, ‘They were as follows:—To keep a field-book 
of the route, and in it to notice the nature of the soil, timber, 
grasses, and so forth; also the abundance or scarcity of water, any 
suitable place for settlement, &e. 

The party left Rockhampton on the 14th of May, 1864, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Jardine, and journeyed, by the old 
» road to Port Denison, as far as Macdonald's station on the Bogie | 
> River; then to a 1 camping-ground on the north bank of the 
» river Burdekin, within 12 miles of Mr, Anthill’s station, crossing 
\ that river at Hamilton’s public-houze. The party was then ten_ 
}in number, and consisted of the following persona: Messrs, A. 
Jardine, Serutton, Binney, and Conderoy, and six black boys—_ 
Euler, Peter, Sambo, Barney, Charley, and Pluto. They reached 
the camping-ground on the 17th of June, 184. They had with 
them thirty-one borses. Mr. Frank Jardine and I reached Port 
| Denison, fou Rockhampton, in the Diamantina, 3, 3., Captain 
Champion, having touched at Port Mackay, about the 16th of 
July. The leader then purchased five horses for my use with the 
money which had been granted for that purpose. , 
| Ina week's time, agreeably spent by me at Burdekin Downs, 
the Peed: reached that station. I then joined them, and we pro- 
ceeded to “ Reedy Lake,” and encamped there. 

' Shortly before leaving Reedy Lake our advanced party was 

enlarged by the addition of two persons—Mr. Bode, a gentleman 

n search of new country, and his black boy. His path and ours 

be ne as same we pera on together, We left Reedy Lake 

‘oD 17th of August, 1564, and on the 24th reached the station 
o2 
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of Messrs. Firth and Atkinson, Upper Burdekin, near which we 
encam 

Aug. 26.—Travelled about 17 miles w. by 8. over broken 
ridges, lightly timbered with ironbark, moderately-well grassed, 
hut now very dry. Encamped on the west border of ii. small plain, 
without finding water. | ‘ 

27¢h.—Travelled about 16 miles w. by s. At 6 miles from our 
last camp crossed the range dividing the water of the supposed 
Lynd and Burdekin rivers; both the ascent and descent were 
very gradual; the remaining 10 miles undulating, open, ironbark 
forest, well grassed, but no water until the end of our day's 
journey, when we encamped near some water-holes, on the western 
side of a small black-soil plain, the grass of which had been 
burnt. 

2Sh.—Travelled about 14 miles w.x.w. through what would 

nerally be called d country, although at this season very dry. 
On ae way we ares saab Seated bauhinia, myrtle, and 
previllia. Passed the homestead of Mr. M‘Kinnon, encamping 
about 3 miles beyond, on the north-east bank of a creek, 
then supposed to be the Lynd River of Leichhardt. Abundance 
of water in the creek, near our camp, and, immediately opposite, 
a low basaltic ridge appears a few yards from the bank of the 
ereek, which latter is lined on both sides with melaleuca. In its 
bed are basalt and mica slate. Floodmarks 2 feet above the bank. 
Latitude 18° 55° 23". 

29¢th.—Travelled about 15 miles north-west. At first stony ridges, 
timbered chiefly with ironbark ; afterwards the soil became more 
sandy, and we noticed bloodwood, acacia, and apple-gum, and some 
good grass. At 11 miles from the last camp we crosced the creek, 
whose sandy bed is there dry and shallow, GO yards wide, having in it 
masses of basalt and mica-slate. At 4 miles beyond the crossing 
place we encamped near an excellent water-hole in the creek. The 
adjacent country to our left, while travelling this distance, appearec 
to be scrubby. The bed of the creek is frequently filled with 
mth TT Hed about 13 miles north- 

S0¢th.—Travelled about 13 miles north-west, the creek ronnine 
nearly parallel with us—open undulating ironbark Goreaty bade 
well grassed—soil sandy. At this distance from last camp we 
reached the homestead of Mr. Yates, then crossing the creek. which 
is there about 70 yards wide, sandy bed, with masses of micaslate 
and banks 15 feet deep, continued on our journey, over a iabuteae 
flat, lightly timbered with box for one mile Ew. crossing and 
encamping on the north side of an ana-branch of the creek above- 
Se Md ere! of a mile of the homestead of 
pisclased. pe d, Esq.,—our resting-place until the cattle are 
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Messrs. A. Jardine and Bode, with two black boys, leave the 
camp, taking with them a fortnight's provisions, ‘Their intention 
is to follow down the creek near which we are encamped, supposed 
to be the Lynd River, as far as its junction with the Mitchell, 
observing which side of the creck was most’ suitable for travelling. 
During their absence I took seven sets of lunar observations, the 
result of which gave a mean longitude 144° 3' 30" z. of Greenwich, 
in latitude 18° 37' 10" s., as the mean latitude from several 
northern and southern observations. The variation of the compass 
I found, by theodolite (not a very good one) to be about 6° &. 
The prismatic compass with which I was provided had no coloured 
glasses nor any reflector. | 

August and September—After being absent for nearly three 
weeks, Messrs. A. Jardine and Bode return, much puzzled with 
regard to the course of the supposed River Lynd. They had 
followed it down for about 180 miles, and say that the last 60 miles 
they were travelling nearly due west. Mr. Jardine plotted his 
course roughly on a sheet of foolscap (120 miles of the distance 
I afterwa found to be tolerably correct) ; and I gave it as my 
a that we were on the main branch of the River Gilbert. 

Ve afterwards found the river, shown in the map by a dotted line, 
as a branch of the River Lynd, was a new river, and is bably 
the main branch of the River Gilbert. We named it the River 
Einnasleigh. I ascended a hill about 1 mile to the n.£. of our 
camp, and obtained several bearings of adjacent mountains and 

The surrounding country is mountainous on all sides 
except south and south-east, and the smoke of burning grass is to 
be seen in all directions, occasioned by the blacks 

Oct. 6.—The cattle are here, and start in a few days—about 
200 head. ur leader thinks it necessary to reduce the party ; 
and two black boys, Charley and Pluto, are to be left bebind. 

1Lth.—Our r party numbered ten persons, 36 horses, both pack 
and saddle, and three tents, as well as provisions, estimated to last 
us, with care, four months. We travelled about 19 miles, our 
general course being N.W. by N.: the first four miles of our journey 
being over basaltic flats, timbered with box and snple gu the 
remainder ridges, both sandy and stony, tolerably wel erased, 
and saptning with ironbark. Eneamped near the river in latitude 
18° | f 5 A 

About a mile up the river from this camp it is joined by a large 
creek from the south-east, and 5 miles beyond its mouth the river is 
shut in by along rocky range trending south-west. The river is here 
about 250 yards wide, and its bed filled with huge maszes of 
granite and basalt, its banks sloping and rocky. Water good and 
plentiful, but not running. 

12¢h,—Shifted our camp one mile to the w.x.e. to the bank 


— ~— 
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of a small lagoon, within a quarter of a mile of the river. The 
horses enjoyed good grass, fresh and green, for the rest of the day. 

Box, barringtonia, flooded gum, and pandanus were the pre- 
vailing varieties found here. 

13th.—Travelled about 10 miles x.s.w., 5 miles sandy ridges, 
timbered chiefly with box-trees of small girth; the remaining 
distance the ridges became stony. Seven miles from camp we 
passed a fine reach of water in the river, which is there about 500 
yards wide and filled with masses of basalt. Some prominent 
peaks rise from broken country to the east; to the westward the 
rocky range, before mentioned, continues to run nearly parallel 
with the river, having a steep rocky bluff nearly opposite our camp. 
I have named this Startwell Bluff. Eneamped on the bank of the 
river, which is here broad and shallow; its bed is filled with 
mélaleuca, and some excellent water in rocky holes. Grass very 


14th.—Travelled about 11 miles north-west; irregular ridges, 
a rocky and difficult for the horses and cattle, quartz, basalt, 

(a rock full of large leaflets of mica. Across the river the 
country is mountainous and broken, and on this side the grass has 
been recently burned by the natives. The river-bed is broad, 
shallow, and more sandy, and is joined by a deep, sandy, dry creek, 
$0 yards wide, coming from E.N.£., its banks steep and lined with 
Immense melaleuca-trees. We encamped on its north bank near 
the river, and found water in the creek by digging. Noticed blood- 
wood and the Letchhardt-tree and ironbark. — 
| 15th.—Travelled to-day about 8 miles ww. by N.; at first 
ironbark forest and sandy ridges, basalt cropping up in places ; 
afterwards basalt became more plentiful, a ide travelling 
difficult. ‘The river-bank was intersected by deep gullies, and at 
4 miles from last camp its bed narrowed to 150 yards, one deep 
sandy channel, banks lined with melaleuca. At about 7 miles 
from last camp we were compelled to leave the river, whose bed is 
there filled with masses of rock, it is also shut in on both sides by 
abrupt rocky ra We then crossed a low basaltic ridge and 
flat, and encamped near a large swamp, on its western si e, not 
ped ae = the range to the north oe camp, and had a 
capital view of the surro Fcountry. The rock . fc 
meutioned, of which Startwell Bluff % al amare afte ae 
thence makes a great bend to the west, and then north, running 
into the river a mile or two to the north of our present camp. ‘The 
country enclosed by the range and river appears to be level. To 
the east I saw nothing but rocky ranges quite near us, but to the 
&.E. by W. my view extended for at least ; tniles, enabling me to 
Pak) bearing of a prominent peak at that distance (Carl’s 
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Latitude 18° 2’ 7”. The mean of a north and south obser- 


vation, 

16th.—Travelled to-day about 11 miles, our general course 
being N.N.W., passing through a gap in the range about 24 miles 
to the north-east of our camp. ‘The remaining part of our journe 
was difficult travelling ; basaltic flats and ridges openly Gubereds 
and all the grass burnt, We encamped on the eastern bank of a 
creek which took its rise near the range. The creek is connected 
with the river by a channel near our present camp; it was named 
Parallel Creek by Mr, A. Jardine, on his previous exploration-trip 
down this river, although from this point it becomes an ana- 
branch, We enjoy fine strong breezes a the eastward, with fine 
clear weather. The thermometer reading 73° at sunrise this 
morning. 

Suastmue ys Bags journey was much shorter than usnal, in 
consequence of the difficult nature of the country. We continued 
our course for 74 miles north-west down Parallel Creek, being 
frequently compelled to travel in its bed, and as often obliged to 
leave it, It is separated from the river by a high ridge of basalt, 
and its bed, when not filled with masses of rock, is sandy and 
timbered with melaleuca, its north-east bank is frequently very 
abrupt and rocky ; some good grass grows amongst the basalt, but 
much of it has been burned by the natives. We encamped on the 
north-east bank of the creek, where it is not rocky, and where its 
slope towards the creek is gradual. The basaltic el immediately 
opposite our camp is abrupt, and from 60 to 70 feet high. About 
a quarter of a mile up the creek from camp the rocky bank on the 
_ north-east side ends in a sandstone cliff, worn into caves and hollows 
by weather and time. 

Latitude 17° 51’ 5". 

18¢h.—Our journey to-day of about 104 miles, a little to the 
north of W.N.W., was performed over country similar to that yester- 
day described, but more rocky and difficult, Water was more 
frequently found in the bed of the creek, although near our cam 
it was Ok apna _ ho the castrate beeen country is a 
apparent, but ranges and hills are ming less frequent. e 
snaceaes is sean about 600 yards i aad alla with tall 
melaleuca, | 

19th.—At about 34 miles from last camp the ana-branch joins 
a iinet which is there 500 yan wide, and at ee oe 

sd, having in it large masses of granite, porphyry and sand- 
stone. yan coun] course to-day bas bean W. Nae About 8 miles. 
From the junction downwards it is stiff sandy bank, openly timbered 
with box and bloodwood, and travelling is much easier. Quartz 
ridges, densely clothed with scrub, are seen from the river-bank in 
a north-east direction, 
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Latitude 17° 45’ 40". 

20¢h.—Continued our journey down the north-eastern bank of 
the river for about 11 miles in a north-westerly direction, The first 
7 miles exceedingly rocky ridges, in many places running abruptly 
into the river, and intersected by very deep gullies, We avoided 
some of these by travelling at about a mile from the river; beyond 
that distance there is much scrub. The last 4 miles, low sand- 
stone ridges, open forest on. the river frontage, and timbered with 
cea yal trees, box, bloodwoed, and gum. Soil very light and rotten, 

At about 4 miles from last camp the bed of the river is divided 
into channels by a high rock, three-quarters of a mile in length. 
A fine sheet of water is contained between this rock and the north- 
east bank; in this gorge I noticed flood-marks 30 feet above the 
bed of the river. Could not get a good view of the neighbourin 
country, but caught a glimpse of some low ranges to the wantrant 
At our camp the river-bank is low, and the bed densely timbered 
with melaleuca, and occasional Leichhardt-trees. 

Eneamped near a good but shallow water-hole in the river, 

21st.—Continued our course down the north bank of the river 
for about 11 miles w.x.w., the country becoming more open as we 
proceeded. ‘l’o our right low sandstone ranges, partly covered 
with scrub and having abrupt sides, terminated at 200 or 300 yards 
from the river, between the spurs and along the frontage of the 
river. Box-flats, openly timbered, firm soil, and good grasses. 
Encamped near a fine long water-hole in the river, which furnished 
us with some excellent cod, bream, and catfish, 

22ud.—Travelled beta about 10 miles west; the country be- 
coming still more 7 the box-flats more extensive, as well as 
better grassed ; ee less numerous and the banks of the river 
low, the bed still wide, well watered, and sandy. Encamped on 
the north-west side of a small creek, plenty of water in water-holes 
in its bed, about half-a-mile from the river, which is here three- 
quarters of a mile wide, sandy bed, filled with small melalenca 
trees, and having low banks. 

saiicegs 17° rg Se 

t was the wish of our leader, Mr. F. Jardine. to cet or } 

River Lynd, and to follow it to its junction with the River Mitchel 
continuing our course down that river as far as would be tho ht 
necessary to avoid any difficulty in finding water, Mr, A. Jardine 
had previously mentioned this good camping-cround asa suitable 
place for the horses and cattle, pending another advance explora- 
sol trip they (Messrs. F. and A, Jardine) had in view, to the 

I plotted up my courses, and said that 18 to 90 mi; : 
aa they onght to strike the River Lynd. | Re Shea 
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24th.—The brothers, taking with them Euler and the necessary 
provisions, left us to-lay. 
27th. —They coheed to-day, and their report was unsatisfactory. 
Following a N.x.E. course, they came upon a creek, which I take to 
be Turning Creek, running in the same direction, and afterwards a 
large aech, which should be the Lynd River. At the distance 
above mentioned, Leichhardt’s description of the neighbouring 
country does not at all coincide with the sort of country on the 
ereek. Our leader and his brother say they were down the creek 
for about 50 miles, The country either derisely timbered or clothed 
with tea-tree serub, little or no grass, and water only to be found 
in lagoons near the creek. Mr. A, Jardine does not think it is 
the Lynd River of Leichhardt. I do, for two reasons:—I1st, Its 
distance from our camp is what I expected it would be; and 2nd, 
Its general course is the same. | 

I know my starting point to be correct as regards latitude, and 
I think I have its position east from Greenwich nearly right, We 
have with us two maps, one a tracing furnished me by the Sur- 
veyor-General and the other * Buxton's map of Queensland.’ One 
places the River Lynd about 30 miles east of the place assigned to 
it in the other, Ihave assumed the former to be correct—that is 
the tracing. | 

While at this, our 13th camp, I ascended a low range to the 
north-east, three-quarters of a mile distant. To the north-west 
and west low sandstone ranges, and one to the south, distant about 
15 miles. A low range also to the e.~.e. 18 miles, elsewhere 
nearly level country. A lagoon across the river about 3+ miles 
from camp in a box-forest, very open, and grasses very dry, and 
several on this side of the river 5 or 6 miles from camp; in one of 
these some very large catfish were caught, but the rocky bottom 
was a great annoyance to the fishermen. Near the camp there are 
box, bloodwood, acacia, apple-gum, and the Leichhardt-tree. 

The black boys have been very successful in finding large 
quantities of the honey of the native bee, and I have named the 
creek near which we are encamped Cooroora Creek in conse- 

LETC, 

; 29th.—Mr, F, Jardine and his brother, with Euler, again leave 
us, intending to travel northward until they reach the River 
Mitchell. ‘The remainder of the party are to follow a marked tree 
line, and to encamp near the supposed Lynd, on the bank of a 
small lagoon, there to await their return, Mr. Jardine has re- 
quested me to name the river we are about to leave “The Einnas 
leigh.” . 

5 ee ao our 13th camp. Horses in good condition and 
cattle doing well, and travel about 4 miles generally ». by &., en- 
camping on a creek or water-course, running south-east, and holding 


i 
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a little dirty but drinkable water in small holes. Flat box-forest, 
and very little g 

Nov. 1,—Travelled to-day about 14 miles §.N.F., encamping on 
the south-west side of a small lagoon, about 200 yards from the 
supposed River Lynd. ‘The first mile box-forest, and remainder 
of the journey gently undulating sandy ridges, pion grassed, but 
densely timbered with tea-tree, rusty gum, bloodwood, stringy bark, 
acacia, and occasioually pandanus. At about 3 miles from last 
camp We came to a ual ereck, dry sandy bed; a little water was 
found in it where sandstone was cropping up. The bed was 4 or 5 
feet deep. About 1 mile further on we passed a spring, coverin 
a small flat near the creek. From this point into camp we passec 
some enormous ant-hills, 8 to 10 feet high and 20 to 30 feet in 
circumference. Near the camp grows a fine shady tree, about 30 
feet in height, branches slightly drooping, and bearing an oval 
yellow fruit, pulpy when ripe, with a rough stone inside. 

Latitude 17° By 24". | | 

$rd.—Our leader and his brother returned to-day ; they report 
having been as far north as 56 miles from this camp, through 
wretched country, with a further prospect anything but favour- 






4th.—Travelled to-day about 5 miles north, crossing the River 
Lynd at about half-a-mile from last camp, and at three-quarters of 
a mile passing a small lagoon, Low sandy ridges, little or no 
rrass, ard densely timbered with tea-tree, some bloodwood, stringy- 
bark, and a little box. The river, where we crossed it, was about 
100 yards wide, several channels, and bed scrubby, 8 to 12 feet 
deep. We afterwards found that the river here mentioned as the 
River Lynd was a branch of the River Staaten. We have named 
it « Byerley Creek.” 

5th.—Mr. F. and A. Jardine, with Binney, Euler, and Barney, 
go forward, taking the cattle with them. 

This afternoon the long dry grass in which we had unpacked caught 
fire, and defied our efforts to put it out. We saw that no time was 
to be lost, and by great exertion removed the packs and saddles, 
and sundry scattered articles, to a large ant-hill to windward of the 
fire, where the grass was much shorter. There were only Scrutton, 
Conderoy, and | in camp, and we worked like horses, beating the 
fire down with blankets all round the ant-hill, Scrutton even rushing 
to one of two packs burning furiously and rescuing some flasks of 
paren the solder of flasks running off at the time. The 
heat was suffocating, and we were all nearly leavi everything to 
its fate several times, when finally a few billies full of water 
si a ee danger. ve bepteaacn ms things that were saved 
we found t every pack Pen Slnred some ; 
straps and fanenarton Priled. . MRCS: ARE Tan 
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6th and 7th.—Some horses still absent. 

8t/.—F ound all our horses and travelled about 15 miles ». 4-w.; 
either barren or very poorly grassed low sandy ridges, clothed with 
tea-tree scrub and a kind of brigalow, sume stringy bark, acacia, 
and bloodwood. Another horse—one of those purchased for my 
use—unable to travel, poisoned, we think. We were obliged to 
leave him behind, Enecamped near a small water-hole, in a sandy 
dry creek, having sandstone in its bed. 

§2h.—Similar country to that of yesterday, very little or no grass 
aes water 7 the dry sandy creeks, aidionsh some was pees 
by digging in their beds; many pandanus palms grew on their 
banka Gee general course todas wes n. 4 w., 16 nies when we 
joined the advance party. 

We encamped on the north-east bank of a creek (Cockburn 
Creek, a branch of Byerly Creek), 50 yards wide, coming from the 
E.8.E., after running it down for half-a-mile from the crossing aoe 
Its bed is much filled with sandstone and plenty of water. On its 
banks cad melaleuca and flooded gum. ~Floodmarks 8 to 10 feet 
above the level of the bed. 

Latitude 16° 56' 6". 

10th.—Messrs. F. and A. Jardine, with Euler, again leave us, 
with instructions to continue our course down the creek for three or 
four days, should we find water, and there to encamp and await 
their return. It would be impossible to continue travelling north- 
ward through this country, and we think there is a possibility of 
finding more open travelling near the creek, as well as grass and 
water; in fact, this is the only course open tous. ‘Travelled to-day 
about 7 miles north-west, crossing the creek near our last camp, 
and again near our presentone. It contains some fine water-holes and 
a good deal of sandstone. Both sides are densely timbered and 
poorly grassed. Encamped on the north-west bank of the creek. 

11th.—Continued our course down the creek for about 7 miles 
in a westerly direction, similar to that of yesterday; water still 
plentiful in the creek. Encamped on the south-west bank of the 
creek, with a forest of bloodwood saplings behind us, and a little 

Latitude 16° 51’ 31". : 

12¢h.—Continued our journey down the creek for about 6 miles 
w.w. by w. Its bed becomies more sandy and full of trees—mela- 
leuca, nonda, and many others new to me. Water less plentiful. 
Encamped near a small water-hole in the creck. ‘The appearance 
‘of the country does not change. We met with the green-tree ant 
here in large numbers, and the bite not so painful as we expected. 

13th, —Travelled to-day about $4 miles N.w. by w., some 
near some small lagoons within sight of the creek, where a little 
water was also to be found; half-a-mile from creek low sandy 
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ridges, timbered with tea-tree. In the neighbourhood of this cam 
there is a little fresh grass. Bloodwood, acacia, stringy-bark, an 
gum, and nonda. 

Latitude 16° 46" 5". 

14¢h,— Remained in camp. | 

15¢4.—Our leader returns, telling us he has seen the Mitchell 
River, but that the country is wretched, and to the northward Worse, 
so that we must continue to travel near the river. 

16¢h.—Continued our course down the creek for about 11 miles 
N.W. by W. The appearance of the country much the same—in 
some places so densely timbered, and so much undergrowth of trees 
and small saplings, that it is difficult to see more than 100 yards in 
any direction. Encamped in the sandy bed of the Seseks which 
has two channels, banks not abrupt, 10 feet high, water plentiful, 
) long, dry, and poor, Bloodwood, nonda, acacia, and stringy- 
Seg in creek, melaleuea and flooded gum. 

17th.—Travelled to-day about Ll miles w.n.w., and at 5 miles 
from last camp the creek we have followed ede ett joins 
the Lynd River (?) which comes from the south-east, bed 200 yards 
wide, two channels, sandy, dry, and banks low. We crossed it and 
continued our course down its south-west side, which is quite ag 
densely timbered as the creek we have just left, (Mr. F. Jardine 
desires me to name it Cockburn Creek, ) Encamped in the bed of 
the river, which there has several channels, and is 300 yards wide, 

18th.—Travelled down the north-east bank of the River Staaten, 
about 4} miles, x.w. by x.; at this point it joins a river coming 
from the &. by s., 300 yards wide, sandy bed, several channels, 
water in holes, banks low, sandstone cropping up in places. We 
encamped about 34 miles further on, in a westerly direction, in the 
bed of the river, which is broad, and timbered all acroas with mela- 
leuca ; water only to be found in holes, A scrubby kind of brush- 
wood grows on its banks, 200 yards from the river on either side, 
Flat country covered with tea-tree, scrub, and desert-grass, no kind 
of use whatever for pastoral purposes, 

rome Sd 17”. 

Although the latitude of the Junction of the Lynd and Mit ell 
rivers differs slightly from the latitude of the function we ee 
just passed, the appearance of a broad river coming from the same 
direction confirms me in the opinion I held at the 15th camp that 


differs widely from Leichhardt's seicemnta oF the country he way on 


the Lynd, and makes me doubtful, for lam not positively certain 
that my longitude at Macdonald’s was correct, though I cannot 
think it was considerably in error, The only course open to us at 
present 13 to follow this river down to the coast, leaving it when the 
country opens sufficiently. 
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19¢.—Travelled about 94 miles w. 4.5., about one mile distant 
from and nearly parallel with the river on its northern side, en- 
camping near one of the chain of lagoons on its north side. The 
horses and cattle get come picking near the edge of the water; 
elsewhere the grasses are dry and poor. The bed of the river is 
here free from fallen trees, and has some sheets of not deep water. 
The banks are scrubby, and in some parts are water-worn by floods. 
We saw a little triodia, many kinds of acacia, and handsome nonda- 
trees, loaded with fruit. A shower of rain from the west. 

20th.—Travelled about 9 miles due west through tea-tree forest, 
flat country. Encamping near the river-bank in sand, to avoid a 
shower of rain from the west. 

In the evening we were startled by a shout from one of our black 
boys, who espied about twenty natives coming up from the river- 
bank. The sun was nearly down, and they took care to have him 
at their backs. They were fully armed and painted, danced and 
shouted a little while like maniacs, and began to throw their spears. 
Two shots from our rifles scattered without touching any of them. 
Fortunately none of the party were hit, although a spear passed 
between Conderoy’s legs, quite near enough. 

21st—This morning thirteen of our horses were missing, 80 W 
packed all the available ones, and walking ourselves, shifted the 
camp to one of a fine chain of lagoons, about 3 miles w. by 8, 
one mile from the river on its north side, At our last camp water 
was scarce. Here we have abundance, and a little feed for the 
horses and cattle, As far as we ourselves are concerned, this is 
the best camp we have had.- The country is more pat and a 
decided improvement in the grasses. A little box, bloodwood, 
rusty-gum, and farther from the river tea-tree levels. 

Latitude 16° 32° 45", 

27th.—Up to this date we remained in camp, while the black 
boys were searching for the horses and some cattle that had also 

rot away. Recovered our horses this morning and travelled about 
8 miles w.y.W., following the chain of lagoons, which, lower down, 
form a creek, encamping near the last. Country on either side 
tea-tree levels, near the river scrubby, without a blade of grass 
Furey sein found on the banks of the lagoons. The river is 
distant } camp about 3 miles due south, 150 yards wide, clear 
sandy bed, and some sheets of shallow water. e banks are not 
abrupt, but water-worn, in places laying bare the sandstone. 
25¢h.—The chain of lagoons bere breaks into a creek, runnin 
w.x.w.4 WwW. This we followed for about 9 miles, and reamed 
near a sinall water-hole in creek ; no Vege forthe horses and cattle, 
except that growing on the banks of the creek, and not much there. 
Soil sandy and exceedingly poor, sandstone cropping up in creck. 
Latitude 16° 26' 53”, . 
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29¢h.—Cross the creck and travel about 9 miles 8.w.4.w. Level 
country densely timbered with tea-tree ; no grass, and many conical 
ant-hills, about 3 feet hich. Nearer the river the country seme 
and finally after passing through a fringe of tea-tree saplings, blood- 
wood and stringy-bark, open forest fronting the river with plenty 
of :and a prospect of improvement in the country. Stiff clay 
soil, sandstone cropping out here and there. Some box, acacias, 
and nondas. The baake of the river steep, water in many places. 

30¢h.—Travelled about 11 miles w.x.w. along the north-east 
bank of the river, over narrow box-flats fronting the river with a 
background of tea-trees. The river-bed is 300 yards wide at 
3 nailer: last camp, and at about $4 miles it is joined by the 
creek we left yesterday ; plenty of water in the river. Encamped 
on its northern bank. 

Dee, 1.—Continued travelling down the same side of the river, 
at a quarter of a mile from camp crossing a creek 150 yards wide ; 
sandy bed, sandstone cropping up, two channels: it runs into the 
river from the xz. by x. At 3 miles from last camp many lagoons 
have been filled by recent rains. At first the asin A wise 
the same desert-like and dry appearance that we have been accus- 
tomed to, but about the lagoons there was some short fresh grass. 
The banks of the river are in many places waterworn by floods, and 
spinifex grows on them. We encamped near the river, which is 
here one channel and one sheet of water 70 yards wide. Flood- 
marks 14 to 15 feet above the level of the water, or nearly to the 
top of the bank. 

Latitude 16° 27' 26", 

2nd.—Continued our course down the river about 10 miles 
w. 4.8. The country becomes ecrubby, and spinifex plentiful, 
Encamped near the river, which is 500 yards wide, plentifully tim- 
bered with melaleuca, and some sheets of water, scarcely drinkable, 
In the vicinity of the camp are some fine bloodwood and acacias, 
barringtonia, and ose teee 

For some time since [ have been much puzzled to account for 
the large amount of nian. we have been making, and now think 
that the Lynd and Mitchell rivers of Leichhardt muzt have been 
much to the eastward of us. ‘The latitude of last camp 16° 27’ 26”, 

together with my dead reckoning for longitude, places ,it about 
40 miles from the coast. ‘There 1s a broad sandy creek described 
by Leichhardt, nearer to the coast, and a little further south, J 
believe the river we are on to be the same, named at its mouth 
by the Dutch “The Staaten.” We saw many ducks to-day in some 
water-holes near the river, and a few native companions. 

Srd.—Travelled down the River Staaten, our journey being 
shortened to 6 miles west by a heavy thunderstorm from the west 
ward. The country ave came through to-day gradually assumed a 
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more cheerful aspect, being tolerably well grassed, watered by some 
fine lagoons, slightly seomalaing snd openly timbered with large 
bloodwood, tea-tree, acacia, and box. Encamped about a quarter 
of a mile from the river, which here widens to 500 yards, sand 
bed, water 30 yards, 2 feet deep at low tide, which rises and fal 
from 1 foot to 18 inches, easily fordable. The banks are low. 

Latitude, 16° 26' 38". | 
'- 4th—We remained if camp to-day until 4 o'clock ; everythin, 
then packing up. We shifted camp about 2 miles w.n.W.; at 1 
mile crossing an ana-branch, and another near camp. Plenty of 
grass at this as well as our last camp. | 

The river has many ana-branches, and triodia in its bed. I 
had not time to go down to its mouth. Acacia, bloodwood, fig- 
tree (loaded with unripe fruit), and many others unknown to me. 

5th.—Leave the Staaten, and travel about 12 miles x. 4 w. 
Much of the country we passed through is subject to inundation. 
In a shallow watercourse about 24 miles from last camp, the flood- 
marks were as high as 6 feet. Encamped in a dry swamp—flood- 
marks 2 feet on the trees, no water, and very little grass. In the 
evening, one of the black boys came into camp, and reported 
having found water in a small lagoon about 2 miles distant. 

Gth.—One-half the horses missing. In the afternoon, packed 
up to shift the camp to the lagoon before mentioned. While 
packing, an accident occurred which at first sight would indicate 
great carelessness, We had with us a mule, a most useful animal 
—-his pack one of the heaviest. Immediately on being packed he 
slipped off unperceived, which was the more easy, as the country 
was so densely timbered. He could not have been gone 10 mi- 
nutes when his absence was discovered, and Sambo at once sent on 
his tracks + but the mule could travel faster than Sambo could 
track him, and we were obliged to give him up for that day. Our 
38th camp was pitched in open box-forest, flat country, near a 
small lagoon, which held a little water quite green with vegetable 
matter. ‘Two similar lagoons are in the same creek, 1} mile up, 
and half-a-mile down, respectively. The soil is very hard and 
dry, but full of crab-holes ; grasses poor and scanty. 

12¢h.—All the horses but two (Lucifer and Deceiver)—the mule 
also—were found. Deceiver was found dead; Lucifer, mad, in 
consequence of excessive thirst, and drinking salt water, Sambo and 
Barny were out three days and nights tracking the mule, but were 
finally obliged to give him up. ‘There are here box, bloodwood, 
acacia, sterculia, and nonda. Up to this time I have used 6° 
variation. Here the variation of the needle is 4° E, 

Latitude 16° 13! 45". 

15¢h.—Left our 38th camp, and travelled about 12 miles north, 
over some small brackish plains, intersected by dry shallow water- 
courses, and changing with stripe of tea-tree forest and scrub, At 

i 
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8 miles from last camp we rested near a small creek running north- 
west, and holding a little water in holes, while Mr. F. Jardine, and 
his brother and Euler, went on a-head to seek water. Euler came 
back to us with the news and we continued our course, encamping 
on the north bank of Rocky Creek, which has much sandstone in 
its bed and plenty of water, and is no doubta branch of the Rocky 
Creek mentioned by Leichhardt. ‘The general appearance of the 
country seems to indicate that this has been a very dry season. 
We have strong westerly breezes during the day, falling off soon 
after sunset. Slight easterly winds spring up at midnight. 

14¢h.—Travelled Saat about 144 miles N.£. 4 2, slightly un- 
dulating country, timbered with tea-tree and occasional patches of 
box-forest or ney ares bloodwood, and ai es ; grasses 
slightly improving, but very dry. We were fortunate in finding 
a shall lagoon directly in our course, in a small creek running w. 
by & The floodmarks in this creek were nearly on a level with 
the adjacent country ; but the bed is so irregular, no height above 
its level could be given. 

Latitude 15° 56° 31". | 

15th.—The country opened to-day immediately on leaving last 
camp, 3 miles of level, open, box-forest, grasses very dry, then 
passing through a narrow belt of scrub we came to broken sand- 
stone ridges, and at about 4 miles from last camp crossed a deep 
creek nearly dry, 50 yards wide, running w. by x. The banks for 
several hundred yards on both sides much broken and rocky, with 
small ana-branches on its south side. Then came 17 miles of 
plains and patches of open forest-box, bloodwood, acacia, apple- 
gum, and bauhinia ; wil bard clay, i eaten and dried up 

+ heat, grasses on the plains dry, in the patches of ope 
Pal sometimes fresh nil r n. This country is, I think, ak 
able for pastoral purposes, although we found the grass much dried 
and ground cracked by heat. 

The horses having had a very long aay at 19 miles, we unpacked 
near a dry swamp, and sent Euler on a-head to find water, having | 
seen none since leaving the deep creek, and then a very little. He 
returned in about an hour with the welcome news, when we packed 
up, and shifted 2 miles Setar onto. 8 small creek plentifully 
watered running W.N.W. Our general course was N.E. 21 miles. 

Latitude 157 43 30". 7 aes 

16¢4.—From loth camp it has been custom , 
travel in the following order a pussies F. and A. Ta o pba 
diately after breakfast rode on a-head and found a camping-ground 
the cattle then followed under the care of Binney and one or two 
black boys; the horses were then packed, and followed the rest 
in charge of Scrutton, Conderoy, and one or two black boys, 
generally passing the cattle at 5 or 6 miles from camp. 1 
generally rode last of all, finding I could keep the courses and 
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distances better there than elsewhere. We had scarcely left camp 
this morning when we heard the report of fire-arms in front, and 
on riding up toa creek about a mile from camp, found that our 
_ leader and his brother had been attacked by some natives, whom 
they soon put to flight. The creek just mentioned held at the 
woint of attack a deep sheet of water 20 yards broad. <A little 
higher up we crossed it where the bed was dry. We travelled 5 
or $$ miles north-east, flat country, open forest, many shallow water- 
holes quite dry, grasses dense and much better than we had seen 
lately. Encamped on a deep creek running y.N.wW., its bed in 
some parts densely timbered, the foliage rich and luxuriant, in 
others there are fine sheets of excellent water. Leichhardt's mela- 
leuca, fan-leaved palm and fig-trees, some of the latter bearing ripe 
fruit, also vines and tropical trees unknown to me, 

1jth.—Crossed the ana-branch to-day, after cutting a passage 
through the vines, and travelled about 7 miles n.w.k., over box 
country much divided, and made very irregular by numerous small 
ana-branches all subject to inundation, drift in the trees and marks 
on the trunks of the box and flooded gum from 2 to 6 feet above 
the levels of the flats. At about 44 miles from camp we crossed 
the main stream of the Mitchell River, bed 500 yards wide, sandy, 
and two channels, some water not running, banks low, and flood- 
marks above them; the foliage of the trees on both sides is very 
dense, and rich in various shades of green. The latter part of 
our journey bore some resemblance to a deserted garden which 
had contained many choice plants and trees, acacia, bauhinia, Leich- 
hardt, and fan-leaved palm, the latter numerous, also cedar, 

Eneamped on a flooded gum-flat, grasses plentiful, fresh, and 
green, but rather coarse. 

This country seemed well furnished with game—black, whistling, 
and Burdekin duck, Torres Strait pigeons, native companions, and 
many wallabies, | 

18th.—Travelled about T miles over a continuation of country 
subject to inundation in congequence of the overflow of the water 
of the Mitchell River. Our general course about x. by w. 

About 5 miles from camp our leader with his brother met us, 
saying that a number of natives, 70 or 80, had disputed their 
passage bit were following the course of an ana-branch holding 
a sheet of running water 40 to 50 yards wide, endeavouring to find 
a crossing-place), throwing spears at them, some of which came 
«scene close. 

Our rifles and ammunition were soon in readiness, we could 
hear the natives coming up around us, when we advanced to the 
attack, Many of them lost the numbers of their mess, but no 
one of our party was hit. 

A short time afterwards a crossing-place was found higher up 
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the stream, and we encamped on the north-east bank of a fine 
sheet of deep water, 70 yards wide, crossing near its north-west 
end, where the bed was of sandstone and above the level of the 
water. ‘These ana-branches are all distinguished by a narrow belt 
of dense foliage. 

The grass at our camp is very poor and coarse. 

19¢h.—Travelled about 13 miles x.w. by »., leaving the river, 
and coming on to it again about an hour and a half before camping. 
Flood-marks 3 or 4 feet over most of the country we passed 
through, which is clothed with box, tea-tree, and mixed grasses, and 
has a slight inclination towards the river, whose banks are worn 
into de epee walls by floods. No water except in the river 
for 3 miles out. ! 

20¢h.—Travelled to-day about 11 miles, for about 7 miles 
w.N.W., the surface of the land was much worn into hollows b 
floods, as the river here overflows its banka. The north-east ban 
is 20 feet high and precipitous. At about 7 miles from last 
camp we crossed a deep creck coming from the Bs.£., 70 yards 
wide; water 2 fect wide and running; the banks on both sides 
were a little scrubby. After leaving the creek, we travelled 
through box and bloodwood open forest, with occasional patches of 
tea-tree scrub and spinifex in sandstone washes. Wherever we 
find tea-tree, there the grasses become very poor and water scarce, 
except in large watersheds, Before reaching camp we were drenched 
by a thunderstorm from the north-west, The camping-cround is 
a bloodwood and etringy-bark ridge, not within sight of the river, 
some grass, not dense, and a little water in a gully to our left. 

21s(,—Heavy rains and much thunder and Siphtning during the 
night from the north-west, ‘To-day the heat was very oppressive. 
Travelled about 10 miles w.x-w.; undulating open box-forest with 
small patches of tea-tree scrub; tea-tree away to the N.w.z, The 
grasses are fresh and green and tolerably good, and the country is 
suitable for pastoral purposes—should there be any extent of it, 
It a baaa to me, however, to end in tea-tree forest, and is possibly 
confined to the vicinity of the river. At about 34 miles from last 
camp, crossed a shallow creek, 100 yards wide, sandstone cropping 
up in its bed; not running. Encamped near a lagoon, the river 
being distant from us about 1 mile w.s.w. The bed is sandy, 
a quarter of a mile wide, shallow water nearly all across, er dd 
low; it comes from the se. by BH, and runs w.s.w. From its 
appearance I should think that the bed extends still further to 
the southward, 

Could not ascertain the rise and fall of the tide. Some small 
hepa aa and mangrove-myrtle grow near its banks, 

—J ius 


— 22nd. t before sundown last night, our black boys reported 
that some natives were hovering about not far away, armed with 
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spears and watching our movements. In this instance it was 
thought better to carry the war into the enemy's camp than to 
have them throwing spears at us in the night. Most of our party 
went after them, and an exciting chase commenced, so close, that 
the natives were obliged to throw away their spears, two dozen of 
which were brought into camp. Some are made of reed, and 
others of hardwood, and most of them pointed with fish-bones. No 
one was hurt on either side. , 

To-day ge ~ River bapa and travelled about 16 miles 
N.4 W. ine plains, poorly grassed and divided by patches of 
tea-tree forest, sometimes bloodwood, barringtonia, aie abscte: or 
groves of the pandanus palm. Many melon-holes. We encamped 
on the north side of a small creek, which holds a little water ; its 
course is N.W. by w. 

As there was no grass, watches were set to keep the horses. 

Latitude 15° 2' 30”. 

23rd.—Travelled to day about 12 miles N.x.w. 4s. Slighth 
undulating tea-tree forest, nothing but desert-grass. At about 7 
miles from our last camp found a little water in a small creek 
running W.N.W. Encamped without water, and where the country 
“pm densely timbered with very little grass. Again watched the 

24th.—Travelled about 6 miles §.¥.w., encamping on a blood- 
wood, stringy-bark low ridge, sandy, but fortunately a little grasa, 
The poor horses are looking very thin and hungry. 

25th.—Christmas Day.—Travelled n.x.w. 4 ., about 13 miles; 
country slightly undulating. ‘Tea-tree forest, in some parts a little 
scrubby, in no part very open. Occasional patches of bloodwood 
and stringy-bark forest, in which we found a little gras At 
64 miles from last camp crossed a creek, dry bed, running west, 
150 yards wide. We have called it Balourgah Creek, that, I 
understand, being the native name for mahogany, its banks being 
lined with those trees. LEncamped on the south side of a pe 
holding plenty of water in rocky holes ; much ironstone in its bed. 
This we have named Christmas Creek. 

26th.—Travelled to-day about 12 miles x.x.w.; country slightly 
undulating and a little improved. Bloodwood and strin chan 
on the ridges ort ‘ the me sometimes saeibey and 
sometimes swampy, though now dry; a species of swamp-oak 
grows there, The soil is becoming more aad. Encamped on 
the south-east side of a fine sheet of excellent water, 80 yards 
wide, in a creek running ww. Mr. A. Jardine wishes it to be 
named Hersey Creek. Near the camp are acacia, bloodwood, 
stringy-bark, sterculia, banksia. We have rain now every day; 
not enough, however, to prevent our travelling. Indeed the rainy 
season seems to have set in. . 

D2 
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27th.—Travelled to-day about 10 miles north. Bloodwood and 
stringy-bark more and tea-tree less frequent. Country slightly 
undulating. In the Bloodwood Forest there is some good grass— 
not much. Much underwood, and vines and creepers, nonda, 
and acacia. In the tea-tree country are some gigantic ant-hills, 
chiefly of a conical shape, many of them like sections of old mud- 
walls, from 10 to 20 feet high. Encamped in a tea-tree open 
flat, having found a little water in a small sandy creek near us, 

28rh.—Travelled to-day about 11 miles north, the first 5 miles 
slightly undulating. Bloodwood and stringy-bark on the rises, and 
tea-tree in the hollows; then crossing a dry creek 160 yards wide, 
sandstone in its bed, which was of several channels. The remaining 
7 miles box-flats, which are more or less subject to inundation, 
and are also much divided by small watercourses and swamps. 
Crab and turtle shells strewed the ground. Pandanus, acacia, and 
rusty-gum. Encamped on a box-flat, the water in a small creek 
near us being brackish. 

29th.—We had scarcely encamped yesterday before a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over us ‘The rain was a great boon, enabling 
us to fill our billies and cans with good water. It poured in tor- 
rents until midnight, and our tents not being waterproof we all 
passed an uncomfortable night. 

We have hitherto been obliged to seek water near the coast, but 
as it is now to be found everywhere, we think of trying the interior, 
We accordingly travelled about 11 miles E.x.E. ; at about 4 miles 
from camp came to a stream 40 yards wide, apparently deep water 
—tide rising—followed it up for 14 mile where it rapidly dimi- 
nished, and where we nous it without difficulty. Box-flats along 
its ponongee bank on nda er dog —— 6 to 8 feet high, 
the grass being very rank and sedgy. The remaining miles 
undulating, sobs amddy soil at first, timbered with bloctece and 
stringy-bark on the rises, and tea-tree in the hollows, The prasses 
on the low bloodwood ridges much improved. Eneamped near a 
tea-tree swamp. 

30(h.—Remained in camp. Heavy rain again last night, I 
should have mentioned that while at our 54th camp, and during 
the ram, some natives were observed by our black boys who came 
running into camp with the news that ‘they were frightening and 
driving the horses. As at our 47th camp a chase had answered 
our wishes in sending them away, it was thought best to do the 
same here, and the came result followed. ‘The natives, however, did 
not go quite so readily in this instance, at 

tee areas el tm ean 1 
ee ue distance of nearly 2 miles N.z, from ca | 
tolerably well grassed, timbered with bloodwood and ccritey-bex, 
mevcame to 4 creek--Kendall Creek—50 yards wide, steep banks 
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and deep water all across. We saw it up for about 3 miles, and 
then crossed without unpacking. Continued our course through 
bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, alternating with tea-tree. When 
about 12 miles from camp, came to another creek—Sinclair Creek— 
25 yards wide, deep, and apparently permanent water, waterlilies ; 
it Was running w.x.w. We followed it up one mile, and encamped 
on the site of an old native camp. The tea-tree hollows we pass 
through are now, owing to the recent rains, becoming swamps, and 
also very boggy. ‘The grass in them is always poor; occasionally 
honeysuckle is to be met with. The first creek mentioned to-day 
I have named “ Kendall Creek ;" where we crossed, the water was 
3 feet deep, running. The second, whose bed is sandstone, and 
banks abrupt, but not deep, I have named “ Sinclair Creek.” 

January 1st, 1865.—We were fortunate to find a crossing on 
Sinclair Creek, about one mile ¥.E. from camp, the water was harg 
8 feet deep, running, flood-marks 10 feet above the surface of the 
stream, which is beautifully clear. Our course was then w.x, ix, 
about 13 miles in all, undulating bloodwood and stringy-bark 
forest, commencing with a little tea-tree. At 2 miles from camp, 
near the top of the ridge, noticed grass-tree, at that point the 
grasses were rather poor. Finally, encamped on a small creek, 
only a few yards wide, very much like a cut channel, coming from 
the north-east, and running s by E. | | 

The appearance of the country has totally changed, very much 
for the better, the grasses are good, thongs not very dense, leaving, 
we think, room for improvement, and the timber is finer. More 
than all, however, we are glad to be out of that tea-tree country, 
which has been as sore eyes to us ever since we left the River 
Einnasleigh. Near the camp are banksia, grevillea, bloodwood, 
aud stringy-bark. 

2nel.—Soon after arriving in camp a heavy thunderstorm passed 
over us from the north-east, which, towards evening, settled down 
into a steady rain, lasting until midnight. | 

Travelled to-day about 15 miles N.N.E., undulating country, the 
ridges being very wide and gently swelling: the soil firm, choco- 
late colour; the grasses good, and often dense ; the timber chiefly 
bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, with much underwood and 
vines, sandstone cropping up in places. At about 11 miles from 
last camp the forest becomes dense, with a multitude of small 
bloodwood and. stringy-bark saplings; and at 12 miles the ridge 
ended in a valley running north. A little further on came to a 
small creek near its head ; here were banksia, pandanus, some young 
fan-leaved palms, and, round the edge of a small water-hole in 
the creek, ferns, the first we have met with. Following the creek 
down for about 14 mile, we camped on the stony rising ground to 
the westward near a water-hole in the creek, which is elsewhere dry. 
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Near the camp are apple-gum, acacia, bloodwood, stringy-bark, 
and mahogany. | 

Latitude 13° 46' 46", 

drd.—Travelled to-day about 16 miles, x.x.E. } N., undulating 
country, the soil changing several times soon after leaving camp, 
becoming light sandy, heavy travelling ; and again before reaching 
the next camp, firm. The grasses varied both in density and 
; rnin 3} miles from camp crossed a deep creek, running to the 
w.s.W., bed sandy, steep banks, small stream of good water running ; 
dense foliage and vines on the banks. We have named this “ Kin- 
loch Creek.” At about 7 and 12 miles respectivel ¥, We crossed two 
small creeks similar to cut channels, the immediate banks of which 
were boggy, in each a clear stream of good water. ‘These small 
creeks, which probably have their source in springs, have a fringe 
more or less wide of banksia, and in them mahogany. ‘The forest 
is chiefly bloodwood and stringy-bark, although at intervals we 
noticed a little iron-bark, zamia, pines, and grass-tree. 

Latitude 13° 35° 54", ffi 

4th.— We made a shorter stage to-day than usual—only 6 miles 
—N. } W., crossing a deep creek, 10( yards wide, pe several 
ana-brauches; bed sandy, with sandstone cropping up, water not 
running, but plentiful; denaze foliage, and vines on the banks. 
Undalating bloodwood and stringy-bark as far as the creek, which 
is 5 miles from last camp; then box, rusty-gum, bloodwood ; all 
open forest. Encamped, just in time to avoid a heavy shower of 
rain, near a small creek, or ana-branch of the last creek. 

Sth.—Travelled to-day abouts 14 miles, x. by E abe first 4 
miles, stony ridges, tolerably w prassed ; tim 1 with blood- 
wood id siting bai sell descending rather abrupfly into a 
valley, at 5 miles Crossed a river running, at that point, w. by s., 
200 yards wide; dry, sandy bed, the — nks from 7 to 10 feet 
above the level of the bed, and flood-marks & feet above the banks. 
1 believe thi ) am i 


of rich foliage. _ if vache ae large melalenca also 
growing in th Leichhardt, and many other fine . 
unknown to me, <A box-flat, about one mile x ira with = 
branches, extended oe north ae the river: the inter- 
vening spaces covered with long, coarse, dense Erasees and sweet- 
cada bate Continuing our journey, at one mile from,the river 
passed a fine sheet of water, deep apparently permanent, in 
an ana-branch, The remaining part of the journey was per- 
formed over undulating gr dually-ascending country, timbered 
chiefly with bloodwood ar stringy-bark, not of large size, some- 
times box, acacia, and rusty-zum, | 
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At about 124 miles from last camp I obtained a peep at the 
surrounding country, which is to the westward level, to the south- 
west a short, low range, or rather high ridge, runs north and 
south, to the north and north-east high ridges; but the general 
view gives an idea of flat country, not a prominent hill to be seen. 
Encamped near a small water-hole, in a creek or watercourse 
running 8.3.5. | 

6ti.—Travelled to-day about 16 miles due north. Undulating, 
open box-forest: some iron-bark, bloodwood, acacia, and sterculia. 
Pandanus everywhere common. Small deep creeks and heads of 
watercourses running to the north-west and w.x.w. At about 5 
miles from camp saw a short range to the eastward, trending north 
and south, distant 6 or 7 miles, The grasses are excellent; in- 
deed, all the undulating country we have ed through since 
leaving our 56th camp, should it be found to be well watered, 
may be said to be well adapted for pastoral purposes. It is to be 
noticed, however, that we see the country under its most favour- 
able aspect. Encamped near the head of a watercourse, holding 
in a smallwater-hole a little water; the edges of the hole distinctly 
show a stiff yellow clay. 

7th.—Travelled to-day about 144 or 15 miles n. je; at 14 
mile from camp crossing a creek about 15 yards wide and 25 
feet deep; clay bed, nearly dry, and not running. It comes from 
the south-east, and half a mile lower down is joined by a similar 
deep creek coming from the N.E. by E., which we also crossed, the 
bank of both bemg very steep and covered with dense luxuriant 
foliage. Mahogany, Leichhardt, melaleuca, and many vines and 
dense long grasses. The north bank of the latter creek was a 
high sandstone ridge. Then about 5 miles of level country, box 
and apple-gum; many hollows and melon-holes. The remaining 

rtion of kp as journey was over agit seme uans country: 
Biscduben and acacia, open forest occasionally, a little tea-tree, 
and once banksia, fan-leaved palm, not frequent, pandanus and 
box, grasses dense and good, ferns, wild flowers, and creepers and 
vines along the ground, Encamped on a small deep creek coming 
from the ¢.3£. and running x.N.w.; not much water. | 

Sth—The rains continue every day, and the nights too cloudy 
to obtain the latitude. Fortunately, we seldom meet with very 
heavy travelling, the soil being firm, except in gum-flats, We are 
pushing very hard to reach the settlements before the floods, We 
travelled to-day about 18 miles, a little to the east of north. The 
first G miles undulating, open box and bloodwood forest, very 
pretty country; then one mile gum-flat. In these 7 miles there 
were many hollows and melon-holes. We then ite over some 
higher ridges, on which grow some fine iron-bark and bloodwood 
trees; here sandstone was cropping out. _Latterly, undulating 
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open bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and banksia, all tolerably well grassed. ‘Encamped on a low ridge 
(near a tea-tree swamp), timbered with rusty and apple-gum, blood 
wood, and acacia. It rains while I am writing. 

Latitude 12° 38' 2", | 

Ith.—Travelled to-day about 143 miles north, through undulating 
open bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and banksia-swamps. At about 8 miles from camp crossed a 
arge deep creek—* River Batavia "—coming from the 8.5, by E, 
and running N.w. by w., 120 yards broad, sandy bed, 30 feet 
deep; water very clear and good, running about 2 feet deep. 

The banks were covered with dense foliage and vine-serub, in 
which grow some fine trees. The remaining distance bloodwood 
and stringy-bark, changing with tea-tree ded hasan, Encamped 
near Tea-Tree Swam 

10th,—Leave our 65th camp and travel about 24 miles x.N.E. ; 
soil very boggy after the heavy fall of rain. Ridges timbered with 
bloodwood and stringy-bark, hollows with bloodwood and frum, 
The cattle had preceded us, but many of them bogged when 
crossing a shallow watercourse—the gently sloping banks of which ” 
were very togey—the water knee-deep, running w.x.w. After 
unpacking the horses we crossed them with some difficulty, and 
succeeded in getting all the cattle out but two—one a very fine 
fat bullock. These were killed, the former serving us with meat, 
and encamped on fine ground near the creek to cure what was not 
eaten, which was done by jerking it. 

11th,—Continued our journey to-day in a N.N.E. direction ; 
very heavy travelling. At about 2 miles from camp we came to a 
creek about 15 yards wide; water nearly bank and bank ; current 
very strong, running to the x.w. by w. Crossed our packs and 
saddles and other things by felling a tree, which did not quite 
reach aren ARS obliged us to be very quick as the water wag 
rising rapidly. 

We fos ced up and endeavoured to continue our course, 
but we had scarcely left the ridge forming the north-east hank of 
the creek when a heavy storm broke over us, We were now in a 
gum and bloodwood flat, and the ground ankle-deep in 
water; the clayey soil became boggy, and many of the horses 
sunk andes nee Dune ae were unable to rise: one we were 
comy to leave, as, after lifting her out of the boc. st 
mon stand, ‘ip S themes ast 


Returned to the ridge near the creek. and ae | 
a mile above the a place k, encamped about half 


Poisonous grass or herbs at this cam 3 cattle ected 
by it. We did not see the Flinders Lee plant ue part 
OF Our Journey, , 
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12¢h.—Remained in camp to-day to dry everything. This 
morning two of our horses were found dead, Rasper and Marion, 
occasioned, we think, by poisonous grass or herb; and in the 
course of the day several other horses showed symptoms of being 
attacked by a similar disorder. Excessive sweat, blindness, and 
contraction of the stomach, and, I think, thirst, as all endeavoured 
to reach the water, 

13th.—This morning discovered four more horses dead. Our 
horses were now twenty in number, so that we were reduced to 
the necessity of walking. So, ridding the packs of as much useless 
lumber as possible, we packed all the horses and proceeded on 
foot. It was found necessary that one should ride with the cattle, 
that being Binney’s duty. We walked through bloodwood and 
stringy-bark forests, intersected by tea-tree and pandanus water- 
courses: in these the horses frequently bogged ; so much was this 
the case on coming to a pe that we were compelled to un- 
mack everything aud carry the packs and saddles to a low ridge, 
aving travelled about 94 x.e. by x. While travelling another 

packhorse died, and shortly after reaching camp another. 

1ith.—Walked to-day about 7 miles N.e. by ¥.; undulating 
country, intersected by small watercourses full of water, and run- 
ning generally about south-east. Sandstone cropped up on the 
ridges, which are timbered with bloodwood, iron-bark, apple-gum, 
and pomegranate. Some zyamia, and the ground is vet vheie 
covered with ee and, ae oe eae, Fey os The 
grasses are good, but not dense. ‘The grasses in this country are 
enerally les as blue and Isaac's grass The bole a 
: , and the timber generally met with in them is bloodwood, 
tea-tree, gum, and pandanus. 

15th.—We had a very heavy storm yesterday afternoon, com- 
mencing a little after midday and raining for three houra. ‘The 
hardest rain we have had. Remained in camp to-day to dry our 
belongings ‘The rain had scarcely ceased when some fifteen or 
twenty natives came near the camp. They were unarmed, made 
a great noise, and talked, gesticulating vehemently. They would 
not allow us to come near,—that is, on our approach they re- 
treated, and finally, getting their spears, came up with the inten- 
tion of attacking us. Two shots only were fired; some of our 
party then chased them, the natives, however, soon outrunnin 
everybody. They use the wommerah to throw their spears, which 
are pointed with fishbone; the shaft being made of hardwood. 

"sepa pales our 69th camp and walk about 154 miles ». by &, 
walking over some high ridges, or one might almost say low 
ranges; there not appear to be a distinct range, merely a 
succession of gradually-ascending ridges, which are not well 

forest is not open: bloodwood and stringy-bark, 
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apple-gum, grevillea, young pandanus, and gamia. At about 5 
miles from camp we descended gradually into a valley and crossed, 
the horses bogging a little; a smaller stream of excellent water 
running to the west. A little further on a deeper creek, bed candy 
and firm, water also running knee-deep in the same direction. On 
the north bank of this creek, which formed the slope of a high 
ridge, were growing box, stringy-bark, apple-gum, bloodwood, 
and acacia. Tbe creek itself is probably one of the heads of the 
River Batavia. - 

About cad 6 miles beyond this point we came to a deep creck 
with steep banks, the water running slowly to the w. by N. We 
found a shallow crossing, and passed over without difficulty; flood- 
marks 20 feet above the bed. On the banks grow vines, mela- 
leuca, and mahogany. 

Next passing over a bloodwood and stringy-bark ridge; many 
vines, much underwood, and little arg We encamped on the 
north side of a deep creek, 10 yards wide, water knee-deep, and 
running slow! to the westward; banks steep, and timbered with 
gigantic melaleuca, mahogany, seaforthia, palm, fruit, and other 
trees unknown to me. 

17th.—Walked to-day about 154 miles north; at 24 miles from 
camp crossing a deep creek, banks steep, water knee-deep, 
running south-west, sandstone in its bed. At 44 miles from camp 
reached the top of a low range, heading s.w. by w. Our ascent 
commenced with the day's journey. Some of these ridges are 
stony, with poor grass; and some sandy, with much underwood 
and vines, making walking laborious; passed some gigantic ant- 
hills of bright red earth, the colour sometimes approachi 


lige ver= 





milion, 25 to 30 feet high. The timber chiefly bloodwood and 
stringy-bark, with grevillea, and occasionally apple-gum. At 
bout 84 miles from camp crossed a small creck running to the 
westward, flood-marks not high; and at 104 miles dleecended into 
a valley. From this Sat we caw a low range to the north-east, 
distant about 5 or 6 miles, heading os wa south-east and 
north-west. Encamped on the north-east bank of a challow creek « 
clear excellent water running to the north-west, During the 
latter part of our walk the soil became more loose and sandy. 
ending at the descent into the valley in white sand, poor sai 
banksla ksia; near the creek, pandanus, and a palm-tree, whose leaf 
is like a star, radiating naturally from the stem and not split b 
the: wind: ile travelling, another horse died, ee, 

18/k,— We found two other horses had died this morning fone 
the effects of the poison—whatever it may be—which the er 
taken at the 67th camp. These poor brutes foamod very much at 
the mouth, and were continually walking round unti] they dronnad. 
Our horses now numbered fifteen, and we were obliged t, pie 
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away two 0-944 saddles. Walked to-day about 114 miles y.w.z., 
crossing several high ridges, trending generally n.w. by w., the 
creeks and watercourses between them Soa deep and narrow ; 
some of the ridges were scrubby, all densely clothed with under- 
wood and vines wherever stringy-bark was seen; all also either- 
very poorly grassed or barren, Eleven miles from camp the top 
of the ridge was free from trees, and for ten miles to the north- 
ward sellied but brushwood to be seen. Encamped near a 
deep creek in a ravine running generally w.s.w.; water excel- 
lent. We passed to-day a great deal of banksia and grass-tree ; 
in the i , were mahogany, pandanus, tea-tree, and the star- 
leaved palm. | 

Latitude 11° 46' 36", 

19th.— Walked to-day about 8 miles W.N.E. 4 E., crossing many 
gullies, im sis! one of them a stream of clear sparkling water, 
cool and excellent. No trees, with the exception of stunted 
banksia, except in the ravines; brushwood in white sand, no 
grass. At about 5} miles from camp entered a bloodwood and 
stringy-bark forest, very dense underwood, and vines; a mile 
further on more open. Encamped near a rivulet running 5.F. By 
climbing a tree to the eastward, on the top of the ee I saw 
the coast-line to the east and south-east, distant about 10 miles, 
The country lying between us and the sea appears to be flat and 
covered with brushwood. ‘The coast-line is marked by white sand- 


hills. There is some , not by any means dense, in the 
neighbourhood of the camp. With regard to the small streams of 


running water near the top of the range, their banks were in all 
Instances bogey and covered with mosses and ferns. 

20¢h.—On leaving camp to-day we endeavoured to travel north, 
but were foiled at 2 miles from camp by a dense impenetrable 
scrub; returning towards our yesterday's camp about half a mile, 
then about half a mile east, to the eastern slope of the range. At 
this point the sea was distinctly visible: a bay to the south-east, 
the projecting point of land bearing s.s.r.—Cape Grenville, pro- 
bably. It is difficult to tell the trending of the Richardson Range. 
To the northward it appears to be N.N.z.; to the southward its 
outline cannot be seen. Continuing our course down a spur of 
the range, which is very stony (ironstone), we encamped near a 
small creek, running water, to the eastward. The course of the 
stream is marked by a line of small trees and dense wn Some 
a point on the spur of the range, near the camp, I got the pris- 
tnatis bearing of oe Grenville, 117°. " 

21st.—The grass was good at the camp we left to-day, and was 
much needed by the horses and cattle. We walked to-day 7} . 
miles w.x.E. in about 64 hours, crossing four deep and narrow 
creeks running generally east, and between them spurs of the coast 
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e, or rather dividing range. Every one of these creeks is full 
of dloces vine-scrub, and through ieheh we were obliged to cuta 

th. The serub in some places quite impenetrable. One vine 
in particular, the long fine tendrils of which were covered with 
hooked thorns, waz most annoying. The foliage of the trees, which 
are tall, has a very tropical appearance ; some fruit-trees, sea- 
forthia, and star-leaved palm. ‘The spurs of the range are either 
stony or of white sand: in the former instance not badly grassed, 
in the latter without grass and covered with brushwood, mahogany, 
banksia, pandanus frequent, tea-tree occasionally. 

22nd.— Walked to-day about 10 miles north. About 2 miles 
from camp, I ascended a bluff spur of the range, and saw the 
sea quite pony at about & miles distant; to the north a short 
range trending east and west, distant from 14 to 18 miles. All the 
country we can see from this point, meluded between the north 
and south-east points, appears to be either scrubby or covered with 
brushwood. | 

We had only to cut paths through four or five creeks to-day, 
and at about 4 miles were off the range, which tails out towa 
the north-west very gradually. The soil is white sand, and grass 
rare; forest country, with dense underwood alternating with more 
open ridges, covered with brushwood or grass-tree, banksia, pan- 
danus. We were twice pushed out of our course to the westward 
by dense pine-scrubs. Water is plentiful; every creek on this 
side of the range has a stream of cool, clear, running water in it. 
Encamped amidst some open brushwood near a small creek 
running east; rocky bed; not in time to avoid a heavy shower of 
rain from the eastward. , 

23rd.—Walked toxlay about 94 miles s.w. by w.; fewer 
creeks, otherwise the country is similar to that of yesterday. 
Some of the underwood very dense and difficult to walk through ; 
grass-trees very plentiful. Pine-serub to our right, at about 5 
miles from camp, stretching away to the eastward, At about 0 
miles from last camp emerged out of some very dense brushwood 
into undulating forest, with grass enough fora camp. We there- 
0 Hed Our tents fear a tea-tree wate “iy : ae 
we ia on the western watershed. Wes circa rea 


mahogany, a « cies-of oak, rough-leaved fv. and cthae 
trees. Man ferns and mosses hee and other tropical 


_ 24th.—Walked to-day about 44 miles north, At 34 mil 
from camp came to a creck 10 yards wide, 8 to 10 feet deep. 
banks abrupt, bed of white sand, water 2 feet deep, running, Soon 
after skirting this creek, which rung w, by W., the country—which 

had sear been scrubby or covered with brushwood—im- 

Prorat. ae Boil-—before white sand—became richer, and of a 
chocol 3; the grass dense and good. While travelling a 
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very heavy thunderstorm caused the creeks to rise very rapidly, 
preventing us from continuing our journey. vii 

25ivk.— Walked about 10 miles x. 16° w., crossing several deep 
and narrow creeks, each distinguished by a dense vine-scrub, At 
6 miles from camp the soil again changed to white sand; and 
again we walked through heath, brushwood, and scrub, the latter 
part of the day's journey being performed in heavy rain, En- 
camped on a gently-cloping sandy ridge, timbered by a few stunted 
trees—banksia, grass-tree, and pandanus ; not much grass either for 
horses or cattle, A small watercourse to the southward, and near 
the camp, runs eastward. 

26¢h.—Leave our 79th camp and travel about ys or 11 miles 
n.w. by w., at 14 mile from camp, coming to and following the 
course of the River Jardine, which, I think, is the Eseape. It en- 
larges very rapidly, many creeks coming into it from the south- 
ward; the north-east bank is lined for several miles by a dense 
scrub, the south-west bank being densely timbered—oaks, tea- 
tree, heath and brushwood; in some places much underwood and’ 
pandanus. Walking is tedious and difficult. We all suffer from 
sore feet. Various methods are tried to walk comfortably ; some 
have boots, some are barefooted, others use pieces of blanket ; 
then again a kind of sandal was invented, and found to answer 
very well. Although much hindered by the scrubby creeks, we 
endeavour to push on, in rain or sunshine. Encamped on a large 
stream, 40 to 50 yards wide, coming from the s.w. by 6, and 
joining the river halfa mile below our camp. The river is here 
60 yards wide, swollen by the recent rains, although yet 8 feet 
below the top of the banks, which are very irregular, and broken 
by small tea-tree creeks coming in from the 8.8.w. | 

27th.—Found a shallow crossing-place of the creek, near which 
we encamped, and were able to carry everything over safely, 
swimming the horses and cattle. We then continued our course 
about 5 miles north-west, through country partly scrubby, pent 
forest, tolerably well grassed. The ground everywhere much 
covered by vines, shrubs, and herbs, Crossed two scrubby creeks 
near their junetion with the river. Higher up the scrub continued 
for a mile beyond these creeks. Encamped near the river on 
the south bank of a narrow deep creek coming from the ww. 
by w. The river widens rapidly, being here 100 yards wide, 
banks abrupt, and not heavily timbered. The vine creeks we 
have c have in their scrubs many wild and some luscious- 
looking fruits, many eatable and good. ‘These would no doubt 
improve with cultivation. More game is to be found here than 
we have seen for a long time; kangaroo, ea’ ecrub and plain 
meee pheasants, black cockatoos, parrots, and many pigeons. 
i A eral 


—QOur course to-day was very windjng, ger 
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x.w. by w., distance about 12 miles. The river ran very much 
to the eastward, and had a very scrubby frontage to its north- 
west bank, About 3 miles from camp we came to an open 
heath extending to the north-east, the country being still a suc- 
cession of ridges, some of which are tolerably well grassed; on 
others there is much underwood, sometimes heath and brushwood. 
It may be said in a general way of the country we have seen on 
the cast coast, that it is composed of sandy ridges, not often 
grassed, but clothed with heath and brushwood, or scrubby. 

The rains are heavy, and commenced always about mid-day, 
the nights being now foe aud clear, ‘This day's journey seemed 
to be very heavy for the horses, several of them knocked up on the 
road and were left behind. | | 

Encamped near the river, the last 14 mile of the journey being 
more open. It is the stated intention of the leader to wait here a 
week to rest ourselves, as well as the cattle and horses. 

S0th.—Mr. Frank Jardine, his brother, and Euler leave us, 
‘and go on ahead to find the settlement. My dead reckoning 

aces our present camp about 19 miles south from Somerset, and 
® miles from the mouth of the Escape River, as shown in the 


| Feb, 2nd.—Our leader returns. His report is as follows :— 
“ He followed the river down, having travelled 30 miles west and 
20 miles north. He then turned back, believing it to be the 
western waters. The river, whose width is here 100 yards, he 
tells us is S00 yards wide; 30 miles lower down another branch 
coming in from the southward, that the main stream makes a great 
bend to the west and south-west, in one place running ace. He 
would not be surprised if it is the Batavia.” ls proves at 
any rate that my estimated distances are incorrect, that is, since 
we have been obliged to walk.* This is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that we have had a difficult country to 
walk through, that our stoppages were frequent in consequence of 
the horses bogging and being dragged out, having also to cut 
roads through most of the serubby creeks in our way. I do not 
think the error im latitude more than 15 milea For many cam . 
I have been unable to obtain the latitude. The sextant Kas bees 
shaken out of adjustment or the run injured, and no opportunit 
has yet offered of putting it into order. We do not see the ie 
both days and nights being now rainy—not heavy rain, but con. 
tinuous. The river has not risen more than 1 foot since we have 
bese ances | here ; at its lowest, the depth of water above the 
level of the bed was about 5 feet. It is now ' rising rapidly, 
. 1 afterwards found that these distances were incorrect, pe Wes 
tte red Yak esp twa 2" Ft oe ch whee to 
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5th.—On the night of the 4th I was enabled to obtain the true 
latitude of this camp, having previously adjusted the sextant as 
well as possible. I found the plate at the back of the horizon- 
glass broken. Latitude 82nd camp, 11° 11’ 30", or about 33 
miles south of Cape York—probably 26 miles south of the settle- 
ment. Mr. F. Jardine, his brother, and Euler cross the river, and 
again leave us to seek the settlement. We expect to aee them on 
Saturday or Sunday next. | , 

Géh.—A most lovely, clear, fine day. We hope the weather ts 
breaking. 

7th.—Heavy thunderstorm from the .w, 

Sth, Oth, and LOth,—Fine days, thundering a little in the after- 
noon; the river going down rapidly; the hed is sandy, many 
snags, and the banks abrupt, not deeper than 15 to 20 feet, lined 
with melaleuca and mahogany. The immediate frontage to the 
river, say 200 to 300 yards, is more or less well grassed and 
timbered, with nonda, bloodwood, and tea-tree. ‘T'o the westward, 
beyond that distance, the country is undulating, white sandy soil, 
no grass, partly open heath, with banksia, brushwood, and pan- 
danus, partly scrubby, and appears to be the same as far as one 
can see. Iam told by one of the party, a native of Sydney, that 
this cae and that in the neighbourhood of Sydney are exactly 
similar. 

11th.—Onr leader returns.a second time unsuccessful ; he tells 
me that he proceeded in a direct line w.N.x., intending to strike 
the coast and follow its bends until he reached the settlement. 
He was on the coast near the mouth of the Escape River; saw 
Neweastle Buy and Mount Bemer; could not cross the river, so 
many mangroves—so much mud and other disagreeable things. 
He further says that the river is more than one mile wide at the 
mouth, from which point he followed it up towards its source for 
53 miles," it was there 300 yards wide, unapproachable by reason 
of mangroves and mud. Their horses knocked up the second da 
after they left us, and they were obliged, they tell us, to wal 
back, after being almost within sight of the place of our destination. 
They deseribe the — as wretched, compared with which — 
we have d through was a paradise—that we know was 
enough. They found nothing but scrub and brushwood—no grass 
whatever—near the coast mangroves ad /ilatum. 

_ Our opinions are now changed ; there is no doubt that the river, 
near which we are encamped, is the Escape, and our best plan is 
to follow it until it bends to the eastward. | | 

All our provisions are now gone with the exception of 10 lbs. of 





* T see in the sccount of Mr. Kennedy's expedition the Escape River is about 
16 or 17 iiles long. ’ 
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flour. The sugar lasted up to this camp. Most of the tea was 
burnt at the 16th camp, the remnant that was saved there would 
have lasted some time with care, but even that was lost with the 
mule at the 37th camp; from that point we boiled the sugar and 
water tovether and drank it instead of tea. Now we are reduced 
to jerked meat and water. ; f 
14¢h.—It was finally resolved to continue our journey down the 
river as far as the head of the tide. The horses are looking 
wretched, and are evidently almost worn out, we are therefore 
obliged to leave several packsaddles and other rubbish. Walked 
about $4 or 9 miles w.x.w. The course of the river is very tor- 
tuous, the banks from 10 to 12 feet average height above the sur- 
face of the stream, which is quite free from fallen trees, although 
an occasional snag is seen in the shallows. Tea-tree swamps run 
rallel with, and are only divided from, the river by its bank. 
The country is nowhere open nor well grassed, sometimes scrubby, 
often much underwood and brushwood. Floodmarks 10 to 12 feet 
above the water. Encamped on the river-bank. 
1lith.—Walked about 7 miles w. by w., leaving the river- 
bank at about one mile from camp to avoid a scrub, and travel- 
ling through country very poorly grassed—banksia, heath, and 
brushwood—aundulating white sandy soil, not boggy, although 
recent heavy rains have made it very wet. Near the river the soil 
is sometimes much richer, and there are occasional patches of 
better grass. The river timber is melaleuca, and maho rany, white 
ploodwood, nonda, tea-tree, grow in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Encamped on the bank of a creek, 15 yards wide, immediately 
after crossing it near its junction with the river. It has a sandy 
bed, water running 2 feet deep—banks abrupt, but not dee 
16¢h.—Continued our journey from camp 84, walking ah 94 
miles west. The whole river frontage is not by any means peti 
yet we were compelled to follow its windings—so many swamps 
run parallel with it, sometimes forming a permanent lagoon, 
and sometimes running into the river by a shallow gully, At 4 
miles from camp, crossed a large creek 30) yards wide, sandy bed, 
sandstone cropping up. We unpacked, and pace 


, carried everythi 
over at the shallowest place we could find, where the ware woe 
ee clear, five feet deep. At some points the 

round is covered by dense grass and vines, bloodwood nonda, 
mahogany, tree-tea, and banksia. Eneamped on the river-bank, 

_ 17th. —Walked to-day about 84 miles w.x.w., keeping close to 
the river for about 5 miles, when a boggy swamp obliged us to 
leave the river-bank. It was at this point that our leader and his 
brother turned back, concluding that this river ran into the west 
coast, without having seen anything definite. As before men- 
, tioned, they told me, they had ‘travelled 20 miles north, and 30 
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miles west—a glance at the map will show this to have been 
an error, The next three miles we walked through wretched 
country, heath and brushwoed, banksia and serub, pandanus fre- 
quent. Our path was about one mile from the river from which we 
were separated by a densely-timbered swamp. The last half-mile 
following a ridge which brought us down to the river, and better 
grass, this being a good camp for the horses and cattle. 

The river here overflows its banks, more particularly the north- 
eastern one, during floods. : 

18¢h.— Walked to-day about 9 miles north, almost at starting 
we crossed a creek 15 yards wide, water running 6 feet deep; its 
bed is sandy, sandstone cropping up, and it comes apparently 
fom the southward. 
_ After crossing the creck, we continued travelling near the river, 
having a high ridge, timbered with bloodwood and stringy-bark, 
on our left hand; it was also clothed with many vines and much 
underwood, and extended for one mile due north. After this, the 
features of the country were similar to those previously mentioned 
—i mixture of swamp and scrub, brushwood and underwood. 
rire quite close to the river, whose waters appear to be 
affected by the tide—a slight rise and fall being perceptible at 
intervals, We have been expecting the river to turn to the cast- 
ward latterly, and are somewhat doubtful, now, where it will run, 
My dead reckoning places our present (the 87th) camp about 7 or 
§ miles from the coast, and 32 miles, m a direct line s.w. by w., 
from the settlement. 

20¢h,— After staying at the 87th camp to kill and jerk some 
beef, we continued our journey to-day, walking about 6 miles 
north-west. ‘The swamps became less frequent, and the grass 
improved. We were much disappointed to find the river turni 


to the westward, being finally brought to a standstill by a creck 


15 yards wide, coming apparently from the south. Here we see 
mangroves and a tidal mark, showing a rise and fall of 3 feet; 
here we encamped. From the top of a ridge on the other or 
western side of the creek, one of the Jardines, by climbing a tree, 
saw the mouth of the river, at the distance of 2 miles. He tells 
me he saw Prince of Wales Island quite distinctly, and that the 
river-mouth is one mile wide. This is conclusive, and we must now 
retrace our steps and cross the river. Had not our horses been 
in so low a condition—some of them being scarcely able to walk 
—some one would have gone a-head and prevented the whole party 
travelling so far out of its course. 

Latitude 10° 56° 14", 

1st.—Returned to the 87th camp. 

23rd.—Heavy rains; the river rising rapidly. 

Mr, F. Jardine and his brother, with Euler swam across the 
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river, taking with them 5 horses, and start on another excursion to 
find the settlement. 

24th to 28th.—Heavy rains continuing night and day almost 
without intermission. River has risen to within one foot of the top 
of the bank at camp, having overflowed its banks in many places, 

oth up and down the river. 

March 1st.—Shifted camp on to a low ridge about one mile down 
the river. Rains cease. One of the weak horses, Lady Scott, 
died. 

ith.—The Messrs. Jardine return with good news, They had 
no difficulty in finding Somerset, having met with two of the 
blacks, who guided them. They tell us they accomplished the 
distance in from 35 to 37 miles. Every one very glad to =eF, 
them, as we were beginning to feel the effects of living on jerke 
meat and water. | | 

ith.—Made a punt by covering a frame with bullock-hide, and 
crossed everything dry but the last load, which consisted of pack- 
saddles. Eneamped on the east bank of the river, which had 
fallen 7 feet. 

8th.—Leave our last camp in much better spirits than we 

bave = latterly, walked about 10 miles x.e. by ze. The 
iret 3 miles a mixture of swamp, brushwood, and heath, white 
sandy soil, banksia, and tea-tree. Then 7 miles undulating 
country, the ridges of chocolate-coloured soil, grass tolerably good, 
vines and underwood, timbered with bloodwood and stringy-bark. 

In the valleys the soil is white cand, grasses poor, bankas and 
tea-tree. About 4} miles from last camp we unpacked every- 
thing and crossed a creck 6 yards wide, running 5 feet deep, 
coming from the south; bed, level, of sandstone iecae low and 
cenit On crossing the creek, one of the weak horses could not 
stand, and we were obliged to leave him to his fate. Had not five 
horses in good condition been brought out from the settlement, we 
must have left most of our goods and chattels behind. | 

h.—Walked to-day about 9 miles we. by x. High ridge 
tolerably well gr , and crowded with dense vine-seryhs 
Swamps i the hollows, sometimes hidden by dense brushwood. 
oe ct yo plentiful. | 

Zncamped on the south-eastern slope of a well-crassed ridge 
having a swamp beneath, and a small Nenserah above us. nidge, 

104.—Some natives came to the camp during the morning, and 
were sent away to bring some fish in exchange for tobacco. ‘Five 
of them returned in the evening, each bringing his supply of shell- 
fish, receiving some tobacco, of which they are all very fond, in 
return. They smoked the leaf by inhaling a long dranght fae a 
piece of bamboo, which is previously filled by means of a tube 
made of a large green leaf in which-aleaf of the weed is rolled, 
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lit, and the smoke blown into the bamboo. This singular method 
of smoking had great effect on them, making them at stupid. 

11th. — Walked 74 or 8 miles N.e. by ¥. ndulating 
country, bloodwood and stringy-bark, moderately well grassed— 
sometimes vines, underwood, and ferns, Digi scrubby, 
Encamped on the slope of a ridge overlooking a small lake to the 
southward, its native name is Chapes yaya pronounced ass pelt. 
Allivators have been seen in the lake. Noticed nonda, Moreton 
Bay ash, tea-tree, and mahogany. Passed many old native camps, 
the ground being covered with shells. 

12th.— Walked to-day about 74 miles north-east; alternately 
scrubby and dig forest, high ridges timbered chiefly with blood 
wood, tolerably well grassed. In the valleys, white sandy soil, 
tea-tree and banksia, and poor grasses; water everywhere plenti- 
ful. At about 4 miles from camp we rested on the north bank of 
a larger lake than Chapegwynya, named Boronto. Here Mr. 
Jardine met us He had just ridden out from Somerset. He 
had selected a good camp near the coast, about two miles from 
Somerset, at Vallack Point, which we reached in the evening. 

The scrubs abound with turkeys and wallabies, and occasionally 
poe tp are met with. | | 

The site of the town of Somerset seems to be admirably selected on 
the south-west side of a channel, averaging perhaps 800 yards width, 
which divides Albany Island from the main land. ‘The coast-line is 
very irregular. Ridges, 100 to 150 feet above the sea-level, end 
abruptly in the channel, separating small sandy or muddy bays ; 
the shore of Albany Island also presenting similar indentations and 
projections. ‘The ridges are generally clothed with scrub, altho 
on the south-east side of the town the slopes are bald. The land 
between the ridges slopes down gently to’the beach of each bay, 
being in some instances more openly timbered. Small fresh-water 
streams or rivulets find their way slowly to the sea. Good water is 
also to be found by digging a few feet deep in the hollows. The 
eoil is very poor white sand, although vines and shrubs grow very 
luxuriantly in the ecrubs which cover much of the neighbouring 
country. On the ridges the soil is very thin, ironstone frequently 
cropping out. Sandstone, too, is laid bare, ny the weather and 
time, immediately above high-water mark. The views are pic- 
uresque from any point, and are a great relief to the eye after 
travelling for five months through nothing but forest, 
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Il1.—A Boat - Voyage along the Coast-Lakes of Fast Madagascar. 
By Captaris W. Rooxs, 8.,., F.2.G.3. 


Read, December 11, 1865. 


In the latter part of March, 1864, I met at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
a gentleman of the name of Plant, whose acquaintance I had 
made the previous year in Madagascar, where he was collecting 
pecimens of Natural History, and he communicated to me lis 
belief that the chain of lakes which commences about nine miles 
from Tamatave, and is visible at intervals from the track leading 
thence to the town of Andivorante, might be traversed for ener 
hundred miles in a boat of light draught, which could be carried 
over the short distances of land that here and there separate 
one lake from another. He expressed his willingness to accom- 
pany me on an expedition to explore these lakes from end to 
end, and two officers of the rests at Port Louis, Captain 
Johnston, 24th Regiment, and Mr. Hewitt, Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Stores, having joined us, we commenced our prepara- 
tions at once, as the least unhealthy time of year in Mad: — scar 
commences about the end of April, and does not last much longer 
than three months. 

Our chief object was to construct a boat sufficiently large to 
contain our party of four, with all our provisions and stores, together 
with a crew of eight men, and at the same time so light that 
the eight men should be able to carry her, if necessary, 8 or 10 
miles. It was also indispensable that she should be a tolerably 
good sea-boat, as on those large fresh-water lakes a strong breeze 
soon raises a high short sea, which has often proved fatal ‘to the 
natives in their Trail canoes, and, indeed, on one occasion caused 
us 4 ta for area 

The boat which we caused to be constructed to me ae 
requirements was 18 feet long and 6 feet beam, vith eed or 
midship section, sharp ends, and no keel; she was strongly built 
of white pine, with American oak timbers, and fitted with a lue 
sail, an awning, and four 13-feet oars, presenting, when in the 
water, the appearance of a short, broad whale-boat. Her draught 
of water when empty was about 4 inches, and with her Pisias. ce 
stores on board never exceeded a foot. She was commenced on the 
4th April, and on the 17th was embarked, together with our ~ 
on board a trading steamer bound for T'amatave. Madagesene y 
ree pat voter ply on 21st. ici tip 

in the 24th April our boat wag carried over] Wie 
a village 9 miles from Tamatave, and phere tet ck ee 
first commences. King Radama [., the father aes ra 


| Tamme 3 | z of the unfortuna 
sovereign who was murdered in May, 1863, had Stem - 
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canal connecting the lake at Ivondrou with the Port of Tamatave, 
but it was discontinued on his death, which happened in 1828. 

At sunrise on the 27th April, everything tenia complete, we 
started on our journey, our crew conaisting of a negro who spoke 
English and Malagash, and seven Marmites, ordinary labourers 
of the country, one of whom was a pretty good cook. “They were 
none of them very expert with the oars, so were accommodated 
with paddles, with which, in smooth water, they propelled the boat 
on an average something over 4 miles an hour, their method both 
of shaping and using their paddles being almost exactly the same 
as employed by the Maories on the Waikato River, New Zealand, 
as [ observed fata a recent visit to that colony, 

One of the greatest difficulties with which we had to contend 
during our trip, and which, in fact, brought us to a standstill for a 
short time soon after we started, was the number of stakes stuck 
for fishing purposes into the narrower and shallower portions of 
the lake, some of which were broken off just below the surface, 
rendering it almost impossible to peconire them, while at the same 
time they were composed of such hard wood that if we struck them 
when going at any pace they could not fail to penetrate the deal 
planks of our boat; we several times, after coming into collision 
with one of them, had to run the boat ashore, taking everything out 
of her, and stopping the leak before proceeding on our way. 

After leaving [vondrou we first crossed an arm of the sea, about 
half a mile wide, and then struck into a deep channel varying in 
breadth from 10 to 100 yards, with the banks on each side covered 
with most luxuriant vegetation, along which we proceeded against 
_ aslight current for about 12 miles, and then stopped for a short 
time at a village containing some ten or twelve houses, built on a 

iece of rising ground on the right bank of the stream, soon after 
eaving which we emerged on a large lake, “ Noasi bé,” about 20 
miles long by 15 broad, which we traversed lengthways against a 
strong wind and heavy head sea, taking up our quarters for the 
night in a collection of two or three houses, stunted on the opposite 
side of the lake. The next day about noon we guitied our quarters, 
in the vicinity of which were several natives collecting gum copal, 
and passing out of Lake Nossi bé we entered in succession two 
smaller lakes, each about 5 or 6 miles in diameter, with thickly 
wooded shores. After crossing the last of these we had to take 
the boat out of the water and carry her, together with all our bag- 
gage, for half a mile to a small piece of water about half a mile 
long, after traversing which we had again to meg dias boat for 
50 yards across a strip of sand, and then launched her on a sheet 
of water varying in breadth from half a mile to 100 yards. Along 
this channel we paddled for 25 miles through beautiful park-like 
scenery, stopping on our way at two villages; the first of which, 
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situated about 3 miles from the spot where we entered the lake, eon- 
sisted of one long street, and contained some 300 or 400 inhabitants, 
the other about 10 miles further on, and called “ Adankodret,” 
was much smaller, and though situated near the border of the lake 
was not above a quarter ofa mile from the sea. On the afternoon of 
the 29th April the lake, after getting shallower and shallower, 
stopped altogether, so we remained for the night at a small village 
consisting of about a dozen houses, situated at the head of the lake, 
and the boat was next morning carried halfa mile through the woods 
and launched on a lake about 2 miles long and a mile broad. We 
passed through this and entered another and much Jarger lake, 
where we encountered such a strong head-wind and heavy sea that 
we were obliged to run the boat ashore on a strip of sand. The 
shores of the lake were thickly wooded, the trees growing (except 
at the small sandy beach where we landed) Vighe: din to the 
water's edge, the waves, which during the continuance of the storm 
rose to a height of 7 or 8 feet, breaking in among the trunks of 
Next morning we resumed our journey, and having crossed the 
lake (a distance of about 5 miles) we found ourselves in a deep 
channel about 50 yards wide, running between banks of green turf 
mice with clumps of trees. Along this we paddled for 10 
miles, passing on our way two good-sized villa 3, Opposite one 
another, near the entrance of be lac and then arived at a 
village papas of ee a dozen houses, where, as it was then 
necessary to take out the t and carry it 14 mile th th 
= ty eps for the night. : : dips a 
'e launched our boat next morning in a swift running stream 
eb wide enough to admit of our passage, the beilate af tress 
thickly interlacing overhead; down this we pursued our course for 
about 3 miles, and then entered a river some 10 yards bres 
bordered by trees and water-plants, along which 12 miles’ paddli 
with a gentle current in our favour brought us at noon on May 
2nd, to the town of Andivorante, situated on the sea-const about 
60 miles south of Tamatave, and where the route from that port to 
the capital, quitting the sea-shore, strikes inland. P° 
During this portion of the journey the eastern banks of the 
lakes were never more than 10 miles from the sea, and frequent] 
within a few hundred yards of high-water mark. We had : aaa 
over, according to our reckoning, 104 miles since we quitted 
Ivondrou, of which the boat had only been carried overland ? 
miles. Between Ivondrou and Lake Nossi tc we had the curre i 
against us, and for the last 15 miles before reaching Augiverecte: 
(where there is an outlet for the fresh water) we had the aise 
The favour while the intermediate water Was perfectly tideless. 
‘he mhabitants of the different Villages through which we passed ‘i 
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were nearly all of the Betsimasaraka race, although here and there 
were a few Hovas whom the former treated with great deference. 

We quitted Andivorante on the 3rd May, and after paddling 3 
miles across a lake entered a shallow stream about 5 yards wide 
running over a sandy bottom, where the current against us was so 
strong that we had to get out and drag the boat along. The 
country on each side of us was wet swamp. After about 4 miles 
of this we came out on a large but shallow lake about 14 mile 
wide, with thickly-wooded shores, which we traversed for 5 miles, 
sometimes having to get out and push the boat through the mud, 
and then ere for the night at a small wooden house, the pro- 
perty of the Governor of Tamatave. It is built on a high promon- 
tory, and about a quarter of a mile distant from avery small village. 

_ 4 was seized here with violent shivering, and attributed it to a 
simple cold, as we had had a good deal of rain lately ; it, however, 
turned out to be the precursor of a Madagascar fever, which 
caused me a good deal of inconvenience during the trip, and from 
which it was several months before I finally recovered. 

We started again next morning, and after 2 miles more paddling 
and pushing through the mud we came to a small village of half-a- 
dozen houses, where the lake ended, and we had to carry the boat 
half a mile to another lake, about 1 mile wide and 3 long, with high 
grassy banks, ‘This lake we traversed, passing on our way a small 
Village situated on our left, and about half a mile from the edge of 
the lake. Again taking the boat out of the water, we carried her 
to a piece of water about 10 yards broad and 2 or 3 feet deep, 
situated on the sand by the sea-side, which, after we had followed 
for about a quarter of a mile, became very deep and rather wider, and 
turned offinto the woods. After paddling 2 miles more we came toa 
village, consisting of about twenty houses, called Naralavo, where 
the boat was again taken out, carried 2 miles through the woods, 
and launched in a narrow stream not more than 3 or 4 yards 
bread (bordered with high water-plants growing in a marsh), along 
which we paddled for 4 miles with a strong current in our favour, 
and then came to a lake about a mile wide but very shallow, along 
which we went for 8 miles, the banks on each side being low and 
grassy, studded with clumps of trees. We then had to take the 
boat out and carry her 14 mile to another piece of water about 10 
yards wide, bordered with thick woods. Ker going along this 
about 8 miles, we stopped for the night at a small village. Re- 
suming our journey next morning, May Gth, we found, after goin 
6 miles, the water Sh i eens! , forming alake about half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile cade and only separated from 
the sea on one side by a narrow strip of sand. On the other side 
was the town of Vato Mandri, for the Governor of which we had 
brought letters of introduction from the authorities at Tamatave. 
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Almost immediagely on our arrival, some officers of the Gover- 
nor’s household came down to meet us, and after exchanging 
friendly greetings left, returning again in an hour's time to 
conduct us to the Governor. In the meanwhile they had divested 
themaelves of their picturesque national costume, which consists of 
an ample, handsomely bordered white or striped cloth, and put on 
ill-made black tail-coats, hich shirt-collars, and tall black hats with 
curly brims, which latter dress they considered, I presume, more 
befitting the dignity of the occasion. The Governor was very 
civil, presenting us with a bullock and some geese and fowls in the 
name of the Queen, and paying us two visits at our house, accom- 
panied by all his officers. ‘The town itself was merely a cluster of 
the usual reed and straw houses to be found everywhere in the 
island, and contained perhaps 300 or 400 inhabitants, but the 
residence of the Governor was situated in an enclosure surrounded 
by high strong palisades, | | 

Next morning the boat was carried 6 miles through the forest, to 
a deep but narrow piece of water (about 5 yards wide), with high 
reeds on each side, along which, after proceeding 3 miles, the lake 
widened to about 15 yards, the banks on each side being low and 
thickly wooded. Four miles’ sailing with a fresh fair wind brought 
us to Mintinandi, a village consisting of about thirty or forty 
houses, where, as a good-sized house could be procured, and I was 
suffering from fever, we remained two days, in order to enable me 
to pick up a little strength. Starting again on the mornine of 
May {th, we paddled for 13 miles along a dee channel, varying 
in breadth from 20 to 100 yards, with low, thickly wooded, prassy 
shores on each side, and stopped for the night at a small village 
) ap race ht a llage, 
containing about 100 inhabitants of a tribe called Timors, Their 
houses were smuller and dirtier than any we had met with at 
the villages in which we had previously stopped; circular shields 
covered with ox-hide were suspended from the walls, The inha. 
Ban themselves were surly and unsociable. che 
_ Next morning, as we had ascertained from the natives that 
boat would shortly have to be carried overland, as pede 
to walk, a rough litter was formed of two poles and a piece of is 
ting, and I was sent 10 miles across country, through thick wie 
to a village called Marosiky. This place consists of twenty : 
thirty houses, and is situated on a lake about 3 miles long ; aes 
mile wide, which is only separated from the open sea tr clea” 
50 yards of sand. My companions arrived about one h bs d : 
halt after me with the boat. After paddling about 4 milee tens 
a channel 10 yards wide, between thickly-wooded GS moe 
to take the boat out and carry her 3 qniles through tl ki : : 
pevpnad her ee piece eg elinilar tri that which they had 

ersed. A couple of miles paddling along this brought 
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them to the lake on which Marosiky is situated. The next morn- 
ing, as there were more portages, 1 was sent on again to Manoro 
in a palanquin, and, after being carried 30 miles, the greater part 
of the way over a level treeless plain, and exposed to a blazing 
sun, was set down utterly exhausted at the house of a Swiss trader, 
who immediately put me to bed, and made me as comfortable as 
he could. 

The next day, May 12th, at 4 P.at., our boat came up to Xava’s 
(the trader's), under sail. My companions, on leaving Marosiky, 
had paddled 5 miles along a lake about 50 yards Troad, with 
thickly-wooded banks, after which the boat had been carried 5 miles 
overland, and launched in.a shallow lake about a mile broad (with 
low marshy banks), along which they sailed for 15 miles with a 
strong fair wind, and then struck into a deep ereek about 10 yards 
broad, which brought them, after 5 miles more sailing, up to 
Navas house. The house is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from Manoro, and is separated from the town by a sheet 
of water, 

From Andivorante to Manoro was by far the most difficult part 
of the journey, both from the shallowness of the water and oun 
the fact that the boat had to be carried overland no less than 
18} miles, though the total distance between the two places is only 
114 miles. | 

At Manoro there is an open roadstead which ships occasionally 
visit, and the town itself is situated on a high bluff, and contains 
upwards of one hundred houses, It is very neat and clean. Inland 
from the top of this bluff the country, as far as the eye could reach, 

resented a low swampy appearance, intersected by a network of 
innumerable lakes and rivers, the view being bounded by a high 
rr of mountains some 50 or 60 miles distant. 

-he day after their arrival at Manoro was devoted to repairing 
the boat as well as the means at hand would allow. The next 
morning I was so far recovered as to be able to accompany the 
rest of the party on a trip up one of the creeks to a place about 
6 or 7 miles distant, belonging to Xava, where he was trying his 
hand at coffee planting ; but the trees had been in the ground such 
a short time that it was impossible to tell whether the experiment 
would be successful, The country through which we passed was 
swampy, and the creek was about 10 yards wide, bordered with 
high water-plants. Xava's plantation, however, was on a rising 
ground, and near it were small woods. 

The next day, May 15th, having lightened the boat as much as 
possible, by leaving at Mava's such articles as we did not imme- 
diately require, we again pursued our journey southward; Plant 
and I in the boat, the remainder going with Mava in a canoe. 

On leaving Manoro, we proceeded for 4 miles along a creek 
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from 10 to 20 yards broad, bordered with reeds and water-plants, 
and then entered a narrow passage, with a mud-bank on one side 
and reeds on the other, deep enough to float the boat, but so 
narrow that we had to force our way threugh the reeds After 
10 miles of this we reached a deep river, OU yards wide, running 
between high grassy banks, along which we proceeded for a couple 
of miles. We then arrived about sunset at a town called Bet- 
siseran, the seat of government of a large province, the governor of 
which evidently expected our arrival, as a house belonging to 
him was at once placed at our disposal. 7 
Soon after taking possession of our quarters we heard strains of 
- music _abiseyconn from the Governor's residence at the battery (as 
all palisaded enclosures are termed in Madagascar) and learnt that 
he had that day received a messenger from the Queen bearing a 
silver spear, in token of her approval of his conduct, and was 
having a grand feast in consequence. About half an hour after 
our arrival he made his appearance, accompanied by his favourite 
wife, as also by his principal officers and their wives, a guard of 
honour and a ‘aa aia being also in attendance. The usual 
compliments were then exchanged, and he presented us with a pig 
and some fowls in the name of the Queen, the brass band playing 
outside the whole time. : 
Early the next morning he came down to see 8, accompanied 
by his officers and band, and remained upwards of an Hoar, eXx- 
amining our fire-arms and drinking brandy, the band meanwhile 
payme eres san ie Scotch tunes very well. At 5 par. 
we our departure, the whole party coming down | 
and the band ple ing * God save Ray aie Shoah Rancher 
The town of Betsizeran is situated on rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and contains some 70 or 80 
houses; but the dwellings of the Governor and his principal officers 
are distinct from the town, and surrounded by a high ie 
After leaving Betsiseran we went along the river about 200 
yards, and then struck into a shallow stream 5 yards broad, with 
eandy bottom, and sugar-cane growing on the banks. After pro- 
ceeding, with a slight current in our favour, along this stream for 
2 miles, we entered the great Mangoro Kiver, 6 miles from. its 
mouth. ‘The river here was upwards of 2 miles broad, and con- 
tained several large sand-banks; the shore on each side was stee 
and composed of sand, and a bar of that material checked the 
mit fet at be art dh | | 
@ crossed ee river (the current running down at the rate 
about 2 miles an hour) and landed at a small village, pase) 
about see houses, about 3 miles lower down at a house in 
veer : ee a heavy stores. The next morning we sailed 
p the river in the boat for 14 miles, Xava accompanying us in a 
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canoe, the current against us pesneie gradually stronger. We 
then came to a collection of three or four houses just below some 
rapids; the river at this point had become gradually narrowed to 
about half a mile. | | 

Here we took to canoes, and ascended the river for about 10 
miles, stopping for the night at a village of half-a-dozen houses 
situated on the top of a hill. It was hard work ascending the 
river, as the rapids and waterfalls succeeded one another at inter- 
vals of 200 or 300 yards, and the natives who accompanied us had 
to haul the canocs over them by main force. 

The view from the village where we stopped was magnificent. 
On the one side, the river, here about half a mile wide, and studded 
with innumerable islands, rushed between densely wooded banks 
rising almost abruptly to a height of several hundred feet, whilst 
on the other, as far as the eye could reach, were irregular hills 
clothed from top to bottom with the bright green feathery foliage 
of the bamboo. | 

At sunrise next morning we continued our ascent of the river, 
and after proceeding 6 miles, and hauling the canoes through 
innumerable rapids, stopped for breakfast at a small village, nearly 
all the inhabitants of which were away working in the rice-fields, 
arid appeaten to have taken everything catable with them. All 
we could get to eat were rice and beans, As we had not much 
time to spare, and going up the river in this way was very slow 
work, we now thought it best to return, and having engaged a 
pilot for each canoe, who guided them down the river with 
wonderful dexterity, we soon got back without accident to where 
we had left the boat, then re-embarked and descended the river. 
Next morning, May 19th, having taken our stores on board, we 
continued our journey south. And after paddling a mile down, 
the river turned into a deep channel about 10 yards wide between 

y banks, along which we went for 2 miles, and then stopped 
or a short time at a large village called “ Ambodi Naran,” con- 
taining at least 500 or 600 inhabitants. | 

The head-man of the village paid us a visit and made us 
presents. He was a fine old fellow, spoke the Creole language 
pretty well, and wore round his waist with great pride a belt and 
dagger that had been given him 4 Radama I, Leaving this 
village we paddled for 18 miles - a tideless river about 
60 yards wide, the banks on each side covered with tropical 
foliage. We then emerged on a lake about 2 miles each way, 
surrounded with woods ; which we crossed, and then stopped for the 
night at an empty house by the water-side. 

he next morning the boat was carried a quarter of a mile 
through the woods, and launched in a deep channel about 30 yards 
wide, with trees down to the water's edge. Along this we paddled 
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for 6 miles, and then stopped for breakfast at a small village called 
“ Andriantiara,” which was almost entirely deserted, most of the 
inhabitants being out in the rice-fields. 

Immediately after leaving this village we entered a sheet of 
water about halfa mile broad, along which we went for 15 miles, and 
then came on a lake about a mile across, separated from the open 
sea only by a strip of land 200 yards broad. We traversed this 
for 4 miles, and then turned up into a creek about 10 yards wide, 
along which we paddled for a mile, and then stopped at a village 
called “ Mawmalik,” built on a rising ground, and consisting of 
20 or 60 houses, where, as I had another touch of fever, we remained 
all the next day. Early in the morning of May 22nd the boat— 
having been carried 6 miles overland (the first mile through wood, 
the remainder over a sandy plainj}—was launched on a winding 
sheet of water, about 50 yards wide, with low swampy banks 
swarming with crocodiles, which crawled into the water as the 
appearance of the boat round the corners disturbed them. After 
paddling a mile we came to a village called “ Ambalamvoulok,” 
where we stopped for breakfast, and 13 miles further on to a small 
tumble-down village called “ Ambinanino,” where we saw a good 
ee of raw cotton in some of the houses; here we stopped for the 
night, 

The next morning we pursued our way along a deep channel, 
about 50 yards broad, with thickly-wooded banks for about 3 miles, 
and then entered a stream barely wide enough to permit of the 
passage of the boat, with a strong current in our favour and 
the trees meeting overhead. Along this we went for 7 miles, 
and then came out on a piece of water half a mile wide with 
well-wooded shores, which we traversed for 6 miles, and then 
stopped for breakfast at a neat village of about 20 houses, called 
*Saccalioni;” the woods surrounding the village were full of 
Mandarin orange-trees. Leaving this village we pre: ntly crossed 
a lake about 5 miles each way, on the shore of which was a large 
village beautifully situated on a rising ground, and then entered a 
channel about 100 yards broad, with woods on each side, Alo 
this we paddled for 8 miles, passing on our way three coud east 
villages, and then arrived at a small village called “ Ambazote,” 
wees we stopped for ~ night. 

-__dsext morning, soon after starting, the river narrowed to abo 
50 yards with grassy banks. After going about 4 miles we — 
through a canal about 100 yards long, 20 feet broad, and 5 or 

6 feet deep, cut by a M. Ligie, a landed proprietor at Mabela ; 
the cutting is through a clayey soil, and the fan ‘8 are about 19 feet 
high. A ter going 6 miles along a winding sheet of water abauk 
80 yards wide, with wooded banks, we came to a lar village 
almost entirely deserted by the inhabitants who were prvi it 
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the rice crops; here we stopped for breakfast. After this we 
resumed our way along the same serpentine channel for 15 miles, 
and then came on to a sheet of water about half a mile broad, 
with only a belt of sand 100 yards wide between it and the sea. 
Along this we sailed for 5 miles, and then came to “ Fanantari,” 
a village of 30 or 40 houses built on a small hill near the edge of 
the lek where we stopped for the night. Next morning, after 
going 200 or 300 yards oP a river, about 50 yards wide, we turned 
into a deep narrow winding passage, along which we die oe 
under overhanging foliage for 12 miles, and then emerged on the 
lake of Mahela, a fine piece of water about 6 or 7 miles each way. 
Along its borders we paddled for about a couple of miles, and 
then arrived at M. Ligie’s residence (situated about half a mile 
from the town), which we reached 2 p.m. on the 25th May. 

The town of Mahela contains about 500 inhabitants, and is 
situated on a strip of sand about half a mile broad, on one side of 
which is the sea, forming an open roadstead visited by 2 or 3 
ships in the course of the year, and on the other the lake stretching 
away inland for several miles, Beyond it lies thickly woods 
country, and the whole view is bounded by a chain of mountains 
70 or 80 miles distant. 

Near the town we found a great extent of land under cultivation 
with rice, coffee and sugar-cane, the property of M. Ligie, who had 
resided in Madagascar nearly 30 years, and entertained us moat 
er, during our stay at Mahela. | | 

he day after our arrival the second Governor of the place paid 
us a visit, and after making us a present of a pig, some rice and 
some fowls, delivered us an invitation from the Governor to dine 
with him next day, which we accepted, ‘The dinner came off at 
a house belonging to M. Ligie, as the Governor's residence was 
situated on the opposite side of the lake, and on its conclusion a 
band (very inferior to that at Betsiseran), struck up, and there was 
some dancing of a very solemn nature, something between a 
quadrille and a minuct. 

Early on the morning of May 28th we left Mahela in two large 
canoes, each paddled by 12 men, and belonging to M. Ligie, who 
accompanied us. We continued our journey socket ing 
through the water at the rate of 6 miles an hour; we pele the 
lake of Mahela, and then entered a piece of water about 30 yards 
wide with grassy banks, along which we paddled for 6 miles, and 
then stopped for breakfast at a small house by the water-side 
belonging to M. Ligie. " 

On see this the lake widened to about 100 yards, and we 
went on for 10 miles; during the greater part of which distance 
the shores on each side were covered with the remains of a burnt 
forest. We then came to a very narrow shallow ditch, along which 
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the canoes were dragged for a mile and a-half, and then taken out 
and carried a mile overland to another narrow creek with reeds on 
each side. Along this we went for 4 miles, and the canoes had 
again to be taken out and carried 2 miles overland to a river about 
40 yards broad, with grassy banks bordered with high water-plants, 
along which we paddled for 5 miles, and then arrived at the town 
of * Masandrano.” This place contains 500 or 600 inhabitants, 
a is situated on the sea-coast at the mouth of the Mananzari 
iver. 
The next morning we procee ed to ascend the Manangzari, which 
is a deep river about halfa mile broad, running at the rate of 3 
miles an hour between high grassy banks ; but for the sand-bar at its 
mouth (M. Ligie informed us) it would be navigable by good-sized 
vessels for 50 miles. After paddling 9 miles up the river we 
stopped, at 5:30 a.m, on the 20th May, at a place where a sugar- 
mill and other buildings belonging to M. Ligie were situated on 
the southern bank of the river. Immediately opposite to us on 
the other side was the town of Mananzari. | 
We had now gone as far south as was practicable by water, 
having, since leaving T'amatave, travelled by lakes and rivers nearly 
400 miles, and carried the boat 39 miles overland. The town of 
Mananzari forms the extremity of the Hova dominions in a 
southerly direction, and is built on two conical hills. On the top 
of each hill stands a large house belonging to the Governor and 
the other chief officer; its total population is about 1500. 
I forgot to mention that on the north bank of the river, about 
o miles below the town of Mananzari, there is a good-sized village 
which had formerly been situated on the south bank, but has been 
moved bodily over to escape the attacks of the hostile tribes living 
to the southward. These tribes had also caused M. Ligie to 
discontinue working his sugar-mill on account of their) redatory 
excursions. Their head-quarters was reported to be a large city 
about 200 miles south-west of Mananzari, situated on the top of 
a very high steep hill, the sides of which they had cut quite perpen- 
dicular, thus rendering their stronghold impregnable against an 
enemy unprovided with artillery. It was said to contain 30 000 
inhabitants, and though the Hovas had re tedly attacked jt the 
had eh ndiporah spat with great logs. The garrison was peri: 
even by the women, who rolled down large boulde: a4 2 
wire upon romans on tno dood 
Jt this tribe, who are called Akongros, there we 
in Mananzari on a friendly visit to ay rg ine tee hae 
rough, powerfully-built, good-humoured fellows, wearing vonical 
straw hats, and armed with swords and spears ; they performed 
awar-dance opposite M. Ligie's door, and assured us that if we pa; d 
them a visit in their stronghold no harm should befall us, wen | 
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our parts were nothing loth to accept their invitation, but as no 
certain information aa be obtained of the distance we should have 
to travel, some telling us it was seven, others ten days’ journey, and 
there being many rivers to cross with no canoes or bridges to help 
us, we were obliged to abandon the idea, more especially as the 
Governor of Mananzari strongly disapproved of our fraternizing with 
the enemies of his race, and gave us to understand that we could 
expect no assistance from him. 

The morning after our arrival we received a visit from the 
Governor, who came across accompanied by his principal officers 
and about fifty soldiers. He said he was glad to see us, and asked 
us all to dinner im the evening. As [ had got another touch of 
fever I was obliged to remam at home, but my companions 
went. 

As we had only left Mauritius on two months’ leave, and had 
accomplished our object of tracking the lakes from end to end, we 
now commenced to retrace our steps, sending our ‘heavy baggage 
overland, and thus returning much quicker than we came, . 

We left Mananzari May 31st, ee at Mahela on. June Ist, 
and at Manoro June 6th. Between the latter place, which we left 
June 7th, and Andivorante, we found nearly a foot less water in 
the lakes than there had been during our journey south ; this is 
ee for by the fact that there had been hardly any rain since 

ay drd. | 

‘Two nights after leaving Manoro, over-exertion in a hot sun 
caused me to have another bad attack of fever, and on our reaching 
Andivorante (June 11th) I was so much exhausted that it was | 
judged advisable for me to remain there under the care of 
Johnston, whilst the others went on with the boat. On the 13th 
I rallied sufficiently to continue the journey in a palanquin. Early 
on that day we started off and arrived at Tamatave the next 
evening, overtaking Hewitt and Plant at Ivondrou, where a good 
bed and a few medical comforts not procurable on the lakes soon 
put me to rights. | 

The inhabitants of the different villages through which we passed 
during our journey appeared indolent and good humoured, their 
chief occupation consisting in the cultivation of rice, manioe and 
sugar-cane, and in the catching and drying of fish, with which all 
the lakes abound, They, however, take no thought for the morrow, 
and when they have sufficient for a few days’ consumption, will sit 
at their doors and bask in the sunshine until it is neerssary to work 
for more. ‘Their houses throughout were built of the same materials, 
Ee ane the ne aa as those at bse, = at most 

‘the vill fowls’ aud rice were procurable. In no case 
had the boat to be ecriad more than 6 miles from one lake to 
another, and frequently, to effect a junction between two of the lakes, 
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it would only be necessary to enlarge a small water-course forming _ 


a connexion between them, ~The government authorities, however, 


will not allow the lakes to be cut into one continuous thorouch-— 


fare, and have refused M. Ligie permission to make the attempt, 
notwithstanding the facility they would then afford for the trans-— 
mission of rice from the southern provinces to the port of 
Lamatave, 








IV.—Second Journey into Equatorial Western Africa. 
By M. P. B. ov Cuarxo, 


Read, January 8, 1866, 


My objects in going back to Africa were manifold, First, I 
wished to study still further the so-called primitive and unsophisti- 
cated men of nature, in observing their habits, religion, mode of 
thinking, and language, as far aa 1 could; and I hope I have been 
able to add something to our knowledge, I haye written down 
many of their lerends and fables, ‘The long time I was obliged 
to remain in the Ashira country enabled me to acquire sufficiently 

the language of that tribe, and was of preat use to me afterwards, 
I may say, that in their customs, superstitions, and legends, these 
people are all as I have represented them in my published work. 
fn readin the books of Burton, Speke, and Grant, I find now and 
then words of Eastern Africa identical with those of 
nearly so. I have very little doubt that all along the equator 
- from east to west, these numerous tribes came from one parent 

stock; and I think it would prove very interesting to aecertain 
how the people have separated theinectves into so many tribes, 
and what led to the splitting up of tribes into clans, | have not 
been able to obtain sufficient light on this subject to form a positive 
opinion. : 

A. fact which greatly attracted my attention wag the oradna 
decrease of the population both on the sea-shore and in the ha 
My second journey among the inland tribes, where the white man 
and his fiery water have never reached, has proved to me that the 
cause of the eatual decrease of population in this oat of Ae 
lies deeper than the influence of the white man, All travellers 
who £0 over the ground a second time say that the population is 

easing, although some attribute this to one cause and some to 
another, 

Next to observing the customs of primitive races, I desired to _ 
plunge again into the or t domain of } ature, 4 ha halite 
of the ie living mise. Which inhahi ne dy the habits 


| | t these vast foresta: 4 
wherever I have been, the country, with es 
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a vast jungle, where man is but thinly seattered, and where no 
beast of burden can be found—man and woman being the only 
carriers. 

I left London on the 5th of August, 1863, and reached the 
Fernand Vax River on the {th of October. I was received by 
the natives with great demonstrations of joy. Unfortunately on 
coming ashore the canoe which contained the greater part of my 
acientific instruments, chronometer, &c., was Se ei and the loss 
was irreparable to me in that country. Happily by the end of the 
following August a new set reached me from England, and my 
greatest thanks are due to Sir Roderick Murchison and the Fellows 
of this Society for the great interest they took in having these mstru- 
ments replaced, and also to Captain George, my old teacher, who 
superintended their transmission. Permit me to state, that whilst 
I was detained for a space of ten months in waiting for these 
essentials, I was not idle. I employed my leisure time in collecting 
specimens of the fauna and at of this productive part of the 
country, and remitted my collections to England, where, I am glad 
to say, they arrived safely, and have been in part deposited im the 
British Museum. I then commenced my journey into the interior. 
I will not detain you here with all the troubles which preceded my 
departure and attended the beginning of my journey. I shall 
proceed at once to state, that when I found myself at the head- 
waters of the Ovenga River, waiting, with my old friend the chief 
Quengueza, for the Ashira porters which King Olenda was to send 
me, | had with me only ten men and boys. I could get no more, 
These men were to be my body-cuard to the end of my journey. 
T had always grateful fidinus towards them for the great confidence 
they placed in me. I felt safe with them, for they were people of 
iny own tribe, the Commi, with whom I had long lived ; and not 
a man, I believe, in that tribe would ever try to injure a hair of my 
head. I only wished that thirty instead of ten could have been 
induced to come with me, for if I had had a larger body-guard I 
should not have been driven back as I was. It was a great comfort 
to me to know that none of these men would be unfaithful to me. 
They trusted me, for they knew that [ should never leave them in 
danger and sickness. p> 

After a good deal of trouble, for the difficulties of transport in 
these regions are enormous, I reached the village of Olenda, 
in Ashira-land ; situated 110 miles from the mouth of the lernand 
Vaz, by the route I followed. Old Olenda received me with open 
arms, and said he loved me as he would a sweetheart; but I was 
obliged to say, when he became rather exacting in the way of 
presents, that [ was afraid he loved my goods and not me. He 
wittily answered that he loved both, ? A 

From the country of the Ashira I passed through the territéries 
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of the Bakalai, Kamba, and Aviia tribes, on an excursion north- 
wards to the Samba Nagoshi falls, which I had not sueceeded in 
reaching on my former visit, The journey was full of hardships, 
but I succeeded. ‘he distance was about 50 miles northerly from 
Olenda. On the road I had a little adventure with gorillas. I had 
been wet the two preceding nights and days by continuous rains (for 
it rained 26 days during that month) and did not feel well—in 
fact, | was not strong enough to carry my revolver and gun. I was 
wietly going ahead of the party, when my attention was suddenl: 
jrawn to a crashing noise in the neighbouring trees. I thought it 
was produced by a flock of monkeys. I advanced pee im 
order to see what they were doing, and, to my surprise, counted 
ten gorillas, who, as soon as they saw me, came down and made off 
for the dense forest. One old male alone remained, and came 
down half-way to look around and see what was the matter. He 
gave a terrific roar and looked at me. Happily, my men came up, 
and the monster made off for the bush. We must assume from 
this circumstance that the gorilla is, at least sometimes, gregarious 
—a feature of its habits which I denied in my former work. 
Whilst I am on this subject, I will take the opportunity to say that 
Tam now convinced I was wrong in stating in my former travels 
that it was the chimpanzee and not the gorilla that the old 
Carthaginian navigator Hanno relates having captured alive, for 
during my late journey the negroes captured an adult female 
gorilla, and | had her in my possession several days. Full- 
grown animals may therefore have been captured, and the species 
18 not uncommon near the sea-shore at one part of the coast, 
I have seen in this journey a large number of this wonderful 
beast, and have had four alive at different times. After these 
opportunities of further observation, I see nothing to retract in the 
account I have formerly given of the habits of the gorilla, 

We reached the river Ovigui, and after a few hours’ sail down 
the stream emerged into the great Rembo, which was much swollen. 
We saw nothing but deserted villages, which gave to the shores a 
look of monotony and sadness so common in Africa, Finally, we 
reached the village of Luba, of the Aviia tribe, situated above the 
rapids and falls. 

The falls and rapids are called together Samba peas A 
legend runs that two spirits, male and female, dwell there, and 
cause the commotion im the waters to prevent people from 
descending and ascending the river. In the middle Pit lives the 
‘spirit Foogamoo, who roars and impels the waters with tremendous 


_ There are three falls. The first, called Nagoshi (after thy 
female spirit), is nothing but ara id, and the Spagrasi has we 
I was quife disappointed, for I thought this was the main 
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fall. But my guides then told me I must see the central fall, the 
Foogamoo, which was the great cataract and a few miles lower down. 
So after being delayed by two or three days of heavy rain, we 
started, and at the end of a long walk throuch the dense jungle 
we came before the great Foogamoo, the Mighty Spirit, The 
river here was about 150 yards wide, with an island in the midst, 
which breaks the fall into two, and consequently prevented me 
from seeing the other half. ‘The fall on the side of the river 
where we stood was perhaps 7) yards wide. ‘The other fall could 
not be more than 20 or 30 yards wide; but the greater part of 
the stream falls on that side, and with tremendous force. The 
height of the fall was about 15 feet, and though grand, it was 
nothing in comparison with the mighty surge and foaming below 
the cataract, which rushed along, billow after billow, as far as the 
eye could reach, = 

On my return to Olenda from visiting the falls, I began to speak 
of going further into the interior, and said I should like to go 
through the Apingi country. But Olenda said I could not go 
through the Apingi country, because a few days after I left in my 
former journey my friend Remandji and his eldest son died, and 
that immediately the people had eaid I killed him in order to travel 
with his spirit. So I was obliged to, abandon the Apingi route, 
and resolved to proceed through the Otando country, a little-to the 
south of Apingi. 

Whilst we were making preparation for our journey, a fearful 
plague—the worst type of confluent small-pox—broke out, and 
the once beautiful and lovely Ashira country became a land of 
desolation and mourning. Nothing could be heard day and night 
but the wailing and moaning of the dying or mourners for the 
dead. | 

lore I prevailed on my good and noble Quengueza to go 
back to his country, although he did not depart until he had seen 
part of my luggage on the way, and made Olenda promise that he 
would send me with the remainder very soon. When I sent the 
first part of my luggage I called my men together, and said— 
“My children, I want you all to go with this luggage: I will 
follow with the remainder by-and-by. I am afraid that if you 
remain here you will get the plague also, and some of you may die. 
For myself, | am not afraid.” ‘They said nothing, went away, and 
in a few minutes came back, saying, “ We cannot do what you 
told us, father; we cannot leave you in this land of sickness: who 
1s going 0 care for you if we leave you? What would the white 
men, what would our own people, say? No; some of us must 
remain with fe if we are to get the plague we must get it, but 
we shall not leave you alone here among these savages, so name 
half of our number to remain with you.” I cannot express with 
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what feeling I heard them; they were so earnest. I took five and 
sent five, and so five went with the first half of the luggage to the 
Otando country. | 

The plague afterwards increased in virulence. Olenda, my only 
friend, ter vand many aecused me of having caused hie death by 
magical arts. My poor men became all ill. "I stood alone, and 
wherever my eye rested, what a sight! living men looking like in- 
animate carcases; others mad (for the disease brought insanity) ; 
maggots could be seen dropping from the bodies of many. What 
a heap of suffering Runanier Je was not for a day, but for a whole 
month, that I had to endure the torment. You may conceive my 
wretchedness—indeed, I envied the poor and starving of our land ; 
for although starving myself, I had a seene of horror around 
me from which they were exempt. In my forlorn state I felt 
that my reason would give way. But eninee of the sick men said, 
“ Do not let your heart be troubled: you will go where you wish 
to 1 


oO 0. 

Finally, our party having recovered, I succeeded in leaving the 
Ashira country for the country of Otando. There I found my other 
men stricken with the plague, or small-pox, and the whole country, 
with the exception of the chief, unwil ing to receive me, for, said 
they, wherever the white man goes, he brings death and kills the 
chief; witness Remandji and Olenda, As fate would have it, four 
days after my arrival Mayolo, the Otando chief, became ill, and his 
life was in danger. F inally, he got better, and we then prepared 
for the continuance of our journey. | 

Mayolo was a good man, but very avaricious. I made the 
unpleasant discovery that he was practising one of the superstitious 
arts of the country upon me in stares open my heart towards him, 
that is, make me generous in giving him presents, ‘This was the 
“alumbi,” and consists in administering to the guest operated upon 
doses of the powdered skull of a deceased ancestor, mixed with food 
cooked by the wife. My suspicions were aroused when I found 
the cooked meal sent to me with great punctuality; but | had 
Just obtained information of this strange custom, and refused to 
eat of the dish, The way the thing is prepared is this: when a 
chief dies his head is cut off and placed in the midst of a quantity 
of clay in a vessel. All the soft and liquid parts are absorbed, and 
the skull then p rved in the “alumbi" house; and when it is to 
eae 3 Sa epg be ge a quantity of powder off the 
DOTEE, © saturate ch 1 ‘OT inti 
boy ad arene eiay or chalk is also used for anointing the 
Mayolo’s village is situated xa. of Olenda, the canita 
Ashira-land, and 4b miles distant from that Asta; hie eine 
it we travelled nearly due east and ed through the Apono 
country, meeting with many difficulties, owing to the fear of the 
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inhabitants that we should introduce the plague amongst them. In 
one place they set fire to the bush to oppose our progress. The 
Apono have the custom of extracting aleiys two of their upper 
incisor teeth; they are very warlike, but great drunkards. This is 
the last place in travelling eastward that I found any knowledge 
of European goods or fire-arms amongst the natives ; hencefortvard 
we entered the domain of the rely primitive tribes. Next to 
the Apono came the Ishogo tribe, a gentle and kind-hearted 
people, who excel in the manufacture of cloth from the fine cuticle 
of palm-leaves. 
this interior region I fell in with a wandering tribe of dwarf 
negroes, They never labour, but lead a vagrant life, remaining 
but a short time at the same place, They seemed to be the lowest 
type of human beings I had hitherto met with. They trap game 
and sell it to the tribes among whom they are for the time living, 
in exchange for plantains. They are of light brown colour of 
skin, and, though very short in stature, the men are well made and 
generally hairy on great part of the body. The hair of the head 
is much shorter than in the negroes of this part. ‘The women, of 
whom I measured several, are from 4 feet 4 to 4 feet 5 inches in 
height. 
We next entered the Ashango territory; the country becoming 
more and more mountainous and davelling more difficult as we 
advanced. The road was a mere narrow path through a dense 
forest, and we were obliged to march in single file, up hill and 
down, over rocks and fallen trees, which encumbered the path and 
made our journey with the loads we carried most toilsome. Part 
of our cargo was plantains, for provisions, and these make a ve 
heavy load. At the village of Mongon, in Ashango (265 miles by 
road from the mouth of the Fernand Vaz), I found the height 
by aneroid barometer to be 2488 feet above the level of the sea, 
Ahead of us were occasionally visible the summits of a higher — 
range ; but there are no plateaux—all is ascent and descent. ‘The 
sky in this mountainous region was generally obscured with clouds, 
and a light Bray mist veiled the summits of the wooded hills. 
There is no dry season, properly speaking, in this hilly region, as 
it rains more or Jess all the year round. “he greatest fall of rain 
I observed was 64 inches in 24 hours, We frequently had to wade 
across streams, and were wet all day long. The Ashango were 
very hospitable to me, though they are a warlike people, and their 
rs were very exacting in their demands. he villages are 
, Set oae those of tribes near the coast; some of them a quarter 
or half a mile in length, and the houses are square at the ends, not 
round huts as in other parts of Africa, Some of the villages have 
as many as 500 huts. The villages are far apart, and are con- 
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nected by the narrow forest-paths I am speaking of. I have no 
doubt Africa could be pst by these narrow paths. 

I was now getting forward on my journey very nicely, I was 
beginning to hear of a large river ahead, on the banks of which 
live the Ashangui tribe, and had only to pass the Njavi and 
Abembo tribes before reaching them. " The slaves exported by 
these two tribes do not come down to the sea this way, but down 
the Congo River. — | 

chad en was looking hopeful. Wherever I went I was well 
received, when an unforeseen accident suddenly put an end to my 


further prog 


We had reached the village of Mooaco Kombo, 440 miles from 
the mouth of the Fernand Vaz, and the porters who brought us 
from the last village had left us there. The villagers had received 
us very well, and we had been there four days vainly waiting 
for the chief to supply us with a fresh supply of porters, Being 
put off from day to day I told my men we had better leave the 
village, to show the people we were vexed. So we went and 
established our camp near by. As I expected, the next morning 
the old men of the village came, and addressing themselves to 
my men, said,“ What! shall the spirit sleep in the forest when 
there is a house in the village for him? Come again to us, and 
we promise to take you -forward to-morrow.” After they had 
begged several times, | consented to go back. The chief, Kombo, 
soon made his appearance, and in the course of a grand palaver 
explained that the reason why we were detained was that the 
people ahead were afraid of us, and did not want us to pass. If 
we had chosen another road, he added, pointing to the north-east 
and south-east, there would have been no trouble. “ Fat this 
poe ans plantains to-day,” said he, “and to-morrow you shall 
he off” 

Soon after the palaver was over my attention was drawn to four 
men entering the village. Kombo sent word to me to hide myself, 
as these belonged to the very people who o posed my passare 
through their district. At the same time he told my men to make 
them afraid by firing their guns. I scarcely knew what was going 
on until I heard the discharge of a gun, followed soon after by 
another. I then saw the people flying in all directions, and the 
chief came to me and exclaimed, * You say you do not come here 
to kill people ; is not this the body of a man?” The gun which 
oe of my men had fired had gocidentally killed a man, who died 

ithout a struccle, eres 

At once T saw the gravity of my position, Every villager had 


disappeared. I shouted to them to come hack, for we had not 
killed the man intentionally, and I would pay the price of twenty 
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men if they would let us have a friendly palaver. To back up my 
words [ began to spread before me goods and presents, aud some 
few of the bolder men came forward saying, “ Let us talk the 
palaver.” But others said, “ Let us have war; they have come to 
ll us.” They did not agree amongst themselves, and knowing 
the negro character, I thought I could keep them in that mood for 
a while, and their excitement would soon be over, When lo! a 
woman came forward, tearing her clothes and erying out that her 
sister was killed. ‘The shot which had killed the man had pene- 
trated the wall of a hut and made a second victim. She was the 
wife of the man who wanted the palaver to be settled. So there 
was an end of all chance of peace. The war-drum was beat, and I 
could see emissaries starting off to call the people of neighbouring 
villages to the fight. They came all armed with spears and 
poisoned arrows. ‘These events took much less time to occur than 
now take to relate them. I ordered immediately a retreat, and 
wie} “1 my men from firing, knowing that we were in the wrong. 
Ve left the village in good order with all the more precious 


part of my age. Imgala, one of my men, and myself were 
wounded, and the arrows were flying thickly around us, but I was 


resolved not to repulse the attack unleas the villagers persisted in 
pursuing us, | 

A\fter we had entered the narrow forest-path, a panic seized my 
men, and they began to throw away their loads in order to flee 
quicker. As I brought up the rear with the man who had been 
the cause of the disaster, I saw, to my great dismay, my precious 
instruments, collections of natural history, photographs of scenery 
and natives, note-books and goods scattered in the jungle—the 
work of many months irrecoverably lost. My men threw away all 
that [ most esteemed, but retained their loads of beads and other 
articles which they valued. They only stopped in their flight 
when forced to do so from sheer exhaustion. I received a second 
wound from a poisoned arrow which pierced through the belt of 
my revolver at Reaereste my side, but fortunately the poison was 
scraped from it in passing through the leather. 

We had to run from 9 a.m. till 5 pm., passing through three 
villages during that time, and we repulsed our assailants five times. 
We had ates populous village, about one mile long, to pass 
through before reaching a friendly tribe, and being so exhausted 
we concluded that it would be more prudent to wait until its 
inhabitants were asleep, for then we might get through without 
fighting. We concluded to rest in the forest. My men slept, and 
towards midnight we rose. I sent scouts, who soon reported that 
everything was silent, and that all the inhabitants were asleep. 
We emerged from the dark forest, and when we came to the village 
we gathered together, cocked our guns and resolved to sell our 
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lives dearly if the villagers should attack us. Treading lightly, 
we went onward, passing house after house, and sometimes hearing 
the natives talk among themselves, In one place they were playing 
inside the hut on the harp, but did not hear us pass. There 
remained only a few houses to pass, when suddenly a bonfire was 
lighted, and we then thought we should have to fight our way. At 
this moment a man appeared, and I recognised his voice to be that 
of the chief with whom I had remained a week on my way into the 
interior, He said, “1 hear a noise, perhaps you are the people of 
the white man; yo on, we have no war with you.” How glad I 
was to hear these words! But preserving silence, and still fearing 
treachery, we went onward through different paths. About four 
oclock in the morning we came to a cassava-field. We ate come 
of it, though it might have proved poisonous, for cassaya before 
being fit to eat must be eS in water for a few days. My men 
rested for an hour, and then we proceeded once more towards the 
coast, I reached the mouth of the Fernand Vaz at the end of 
September, I was then in rags and penniless, but fortunately [ 
found a vessel about to sail for London in a few days. 
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V.— Description of the Neighbourhood af Somerset, Cape York, Aus- 
tralia. By Jonx Janprxe, Esq., Police-Magistrate, Somerset, 
Cape York. | 

Fead, January 22, 1866, 

THe portion of connery to which my observations 

apply 1s that which I think may correctly be terme: 7 
eninsula Proper, and comprises the land lying to the northward 

of a line drawn from the estuary of the Kennedy River, at the 

head of Newcastle Bay, to the opposite or north-west coast. 'The 

eneral course of the Kennedy River rans in this line, and from 
fhe head of the tideway to the north-west const the breadth of 
land does not exceed 6 miles. The mouth of the river falling 
into the sea a short distance to the southward of Barn Island will 
be Lingle by the western extremity of this line, 

se land on the neck thus formed presents singular features, 

There is no defined or visible watershed; a succession of low 

wregular ridges, divided by swampy flats, extends from. coast to 

coast, and the sources of the streams running into either overlap in 
a ee ere are a is which are spre 
over the whole of this country ma en a3 sure indicators ¢ 
the nature of the soils ; on the ridges a reddish sandy loam, ihe 
mixed with ironstone ik prevails; on the flats a thin layer 
- of decomposed vegetable matter overlays a white sand, bearing 
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melaleuca and pandanus, with a heavy undergrowth of a plant much 
resembling tall heath. Nearly every flat has its stream of clear 
water; the elegant “pitcher” plant grows abundantly on the 
margins, ‘The timber is poor and stunted, chiefly bloodwood and 
grevillea, and the grass 1s coarse and wiry. 

Leaving this neck of barren and uninteresting country the land 
to the northward rises, and a distinct division or spine is formed, 
ending in Cape York. From it, on the other side, spurs run down 
to the coast, frequently ending in abrupt precipices overhanging 
the sea; in other places gradually declining to the narrow belt of 
flat land which occasionally borders the shore. ‘Che formation is, 
I may say, entirely sandstone, overlaid in many places by a layer 
of lava-like ironstone. Porphyry occurs occasionally im large 
masses, split and standing erect in large columns, at a distance 
resembling bazalt. ‘The sandstone is of the coarsest quality, almost 
a conglomerate, and is soft and friable ; exposure to the air might 
sachehly harden it, if quarried, when it would be available for 
rough building, ‘The ridges, with very few exceptions, are toy 
with large blocks of ferruginous sandstone, irregularly cast about, 
and are covered with a thick scrub, laced and woven together 
with a variety of vines and climbers; while the small valleys 
intervening bear a strong growth of tall grass, through which 
numerous wie ey plants twine in all directions, some of them 
bearing beautiful flowers. Among them I may particularize two 

“ies of tpome@a, which I believe to be undescribed, and a vine- 
tka phan ring clusters of fruit much resembling in appearance 
black Hambro’ grapes, wholesome and pleasant to the taste. The 
ecrubs are formed of an immense variety of trees and shrubs, far 
too numerous for me to name, were I able to do so. Some of 
them have fine foliage, and bear handsome flowers and agreeably- 
tasted fruit, and would form most ornamental additions to our 
southern gardens and pleasure-grounds, Several species of the 
numerous climbing-plants produce a fine and strong fibre, from 
which the natives make their fishing-lines. Some fine varieties of 
palm are found on the moister lands near the creeks, two espe- 
pecially elegant, a seaforthia and a caryota. A wild banana, 
with small but good fruit, is also found in such localities, On the 
open grounds the bloodwood, Moreton me ash, and a strong- 
growing acacia are the principal trees. ‘Timber for building is 
scarce, and of very indifferent quality. ‘The ironbark and pine are 
unknown here, whe 

The soil on theze grounds is a reddish loam, more or less sandy, 
and sit baat te with a coarse ironstone a Much of the 
ironstone has a strong m | , 80 Touch so as to sus- 
vend a needle ; Sait vee Reba ores inconvenience by Mr, 
Surveyor Wilson, from its action on the ingtruments, As the land 
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descends, the soil becomes more sandy. Near the creeks patches 
with a considerable mixture of vegetable loam are found, which 
would be suitable for the growth of vegetables, bananas, ce. The 
grass is generally long and coarse, and, soon after the rainy 
season ceases, becomes, under the influence of the strong south- 
east winds, withered and dry. Horses and cattle keep their con- 
dition fairly, but sheep do not thrive ; the country is quite unsuited 
to them. Goats may be kept with advantage, and pigs find an 
abundant supply of food in the scrubs and swamps. | 

In the zoology of the district, the careful researches of Mr. 
M’Gillivray, the naturalist attached to Her Majesty's surveying- 
ship Rattlesnake, have left little room for the discovery of many 
positive novelties, I have, however, been able to note many inte- 
resting facts in the economy and habits of the birds, especially 
such as relate to their migration. Several of the species found 
here are season visitors of New South Wales, and it is interesting 
to compare the times of their arrival and departure in this place 
with those in the southern colony. 

The animals afford small variety. The dingo or native dog, 
four species of the smaller kangaroos, and two other inarsupials 
are found. One, an elegant little squirrel-like opossum, striped 
lengthways with black and white, I believe to be new. 

irds are more plentiful. My collection comprises more than 
one hundred species of land-birds, many of them remarkable for 
beauty of plumage and peculiarity of form, structure, and habit. 
Among the most remarkable are the great black macaw (Miero- 
glossus aterrimus), the magnilicent vifle-bird (Ptiloris magnifica), 
and the rare and beautiful wood-kingfisher (‘Zanysiptera sylvia). 
The latter first made its appearance here on th 30th of November 
last. On the afternoon and night of the 28th and the 29th of that 
month there was a heavy storm of rain, with wind from the north- 
east, and the next morning the bush along the shore was ringing 
with the cries of the new arrivals. To my constant inquiries of 
the blacks for this bird I was always told by them that when the 
wind and rain came from the north-east the birds would come 
and their prediction was verified to the letter. They also say the 
birds come from Dowdai (New Guinea). I think this probable 
az several of the birds described by the French naturalist, M 
Lesson, as found by him in New Guinea have also appeared here 
for the breeding season. The Megapodius Tumulus is also 
_ worthy of mention on account of the su rising structure of its nest 

The mound resembles and is composed of the same materials as 

that of the brush-turkey ( Talegaita), but it is very much larger. 

Some that I have measured are upwards of 30 feet in diameter at 

the base, and rise, at the natural angle, to a height of 15 feet or 

more. It is wonderful how birds so comparatively diminutive can 
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accumulate so large a pile, ‘These birds live in pairs, and several 
pairs use the same mound. The cprs are deposited at a depth 
of from 1 to 3 feet; the heat at that depth is very great, more 
than the hand can bear for any length of time. I cannot cay 
whether the young, when released from the mounds, are tended 
by the parents ; ek however, return and roost in the mounds at 
uight, The flesh of the Megapodius is dark and flavourless, being 
a mass of hard muscle and sinew. Birds which may be called 
game are not numerous The brush-turkey (Talegalla), the 
Megapodius, several species of pigeon, with a few ducks and quail, 
comprise the whole. 

Fish are in abundance and in great variety, some of them 
of strange form and singular brilliancy of colouring. The grey 
mullet, the bream—a fish much remmnbilite in general appearance 
the English pike—and-several others, are excellent eating. 

Three species of turtle are plentiful during the season—that is, 
the périud when they approach the shores to deposit their egzs: 
the green, the hawksbill, and another species which grows to a 
much larger size than either of the above. The natives take large 
numbers of the former; indeed, from the month of November till 
February turtle forms their principal food. ‘The green turtle are 
taken in the water by the blacks, who display great address in 
“turning” them. They are approached when asleep on the 
surface; the black slips gently irom his canoe and disappears 
under water, and, rising beneath the animal, by a sudden effort 
turns it on its back, and by a strong wrench to the fore-flipper 
disables it from swimming. The fisherman is assisted by his com- 
‘aya in the canoe, and a line is secured to the turtle. This is 
lazardous sport, and deep wounds are frequently inflicted by the 
“ae edges of the shells, which in the female turtle are very 


rp. 

A singular mode of taking the hawkbill turtle is followed by the 
natives here, ‘This custom, though said to be known so long back 
as the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, is 20 strangely 
iuteresting that I will give a short account of it as I have seen it 
practised. A species of sucking-fish (Hemora) is used. On the 
occasion to whieh I allude, two of these were caught by the blacks 
in the small pools in a coral reef, care being taken not to injure 
them. They were laid in the bottom of a canoe, and covered 
over with wet sea-weed—a strong fishing-line having been pre- 
viously fastened to the tail of each. Tour men went in the canoe ; 
one steermg with a paddle in the stern, one paddling on either 
side, and one in i ag out for the turtle and attending 
to the fishing-lines; while I sat on a sort of stage fixed midship, 
supported by the outrigger-poles. The day was very calm and 
warm, and the canoe was allowed to drift with the current, which 
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runs very strong on these shores, A small turtle was seen, and 
the sucking-fish was put into the water. At first it swam lazily 
about, apparently recovering the strength which it had lost by 
removal from its native element; but presently it swam slowly in 
the direction of the turtle, till out of sight; in a very short time 
the line was rapidly carried out, there was a jerk, and the turtle 
was fast. ‘The line was handled gently for two or three minutes, 
the steersman causing the canoe to follow the course of the turtle 
with great dexterity. It was soon exhausted and hauled up to 
the canoe. It was a small turtle, weighing a little under 40 |bs., 
but the sucking-fish adhered 30 tenaciously to it, as to raise it from 
the ground, when held up by the tail, and this sume time after being 
taken out of the water. A strong breeze coming on, the canoe 
had to seek the Bhore without any more sport. 1 have seen turtle 
weighing more than 100 lbs., which had been taken in the manner 
described. Though large numbers of the hawksbill turtle are 
taken by the Cape York natives, it is very difficult to procure the 
shell from them; they are either too lazy to save it, or if they do 
so, it is bartered to the Islanders of Torres Straits, who use it 
for making masks and other ornaments. 

Although there is a considerable variety of reptiles, snakes do 
not appear tp be very numerous, The common brown snake and 
death-adder are found; carpet-snakes appear to be the most 
common, and grow to a large size, They have been very trouble- 
come by killing our poultry at night. They seem to be blood- 
thirsty creatures, frequently killing much larger animals than they 
can possibly swallow, and are not satisfied with one victim at a 
time. One which was killed in my fowl-house had three half. 
grown chickens compressed in-its folds, and held one in its jaws. 
A short time since I was roused in the middle of the night 
by the piteous ery of a young kangaroo dog, and on running out 
found it rolling on the ground in the coils of a large carpet-snake, 
The tog: was miseyre! — in > a in the morning was 

uite well, proving that the bite of this reptile is inn ‘2 
sales iusacrad ses 12 feet in length. a Pat ci al 
_ Crocodiles are found in numbers in the Kennedy River and a 
lagoon, which has communication with its estuary, They are 
we ee acomoeelly “a bays in Albany Passage, 

{the aborigines of Cape York I can say little more than } 
already been so often repeated in descriptions of the Srna 
other parts of the Australian continent. The only distinction, that 
I can perceive, is that they appear to be in a lower state of deara. 
dation, mentally and physically, than any of the pf cha Se 
aboriginal tribes which I have seen. ‘Tall, well-made men are 
ore ad seen; but these almost invariably show decided traces 
” a Papuan or New Guinea origin, being easily distinguished by 
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the “ thrum-like ” appearance of the hair, which is of a somewhat 
reddish tinge, occasioned, no doubt, by constant exposure to the 
sun and weather. ‘The colour of their skin is also much lighter— 
in some individuals approaching almost to a a a colour, The 
true Australian aborigines are perfectly black, with generally 
woolly heads of hair Tt have, however, observed some with straight 
hair and features prominent, and of a strong Jewish cast. The 
body is marked on each shoulder with a shield-like device, and 
on each breast is generally a mark in the shape of a heart, very 
neatly executed. The large cicatrices which appear on the bodies 
of the tribes of Southern Australia are not used here;"nor is a 
front tooth taken out at the age of puberty. ‘The septum of the 
nose is pierced, and the crescent-shaped tooth of jthe dugong is 
worn in if on state occasions ; large holes are als®? made in the 
ears, and a piece of wood as large as a bottle-cork, and whitened 
with pipeclay, is inserted in them. A practice of cutting the hair 
off very close is followed by both sexes, seemingly once a year, 
and wigs are made of the hair. These are decorated with feathers, 
and worn at the correbories or gatherings. The women hold, if 
possible, a more degraded position than that generally assigned to 
them among the Australian aborigines. They are, indeed, wretched 
creatures. The only covering worn by them is a narrow belt of 
twisted grass, with a fringe of strips of palm-leaves in front. The 
men go entirely naked. ‘The aborigines make no huts. In wet 
weather a rude screen of leafy a, with palm-leaves—if any 
happen to grow in the neighbourhood—is set up as a shelter, 

The arms used by these natives are few and simple, Four sorts 
of spears, made from the suckers of a very light wood tree with 
large pith, headed with hardwood and generally topped with 
bone so as te form a point or barb, are the most common. The 
end of the tail of a species of ray-fish is sometimes used as a point, 
It is serrated and brittle, and on entering any object breaks 
short off. It is said to be poisonous, but I do not believe such to be 
the case, as one of the marines stationed here was speared in the 
shoulder with one of these spears, and no poisonous effect was 
produced. ‘The point, which broke short off, however, remained 
in the wound and could not be extracted for many months. The 
spear most commonly in use, and the most effective, has merely a 
head of very hard wood, from a species of acacia, scraped to a very 
fine sharp point. These are the only spears which can be thrown 
with any precision to a distance—they are sent with considerable 
force. I extracted two from the thigh of one of my horses; the 
animal had another in the shoulder, which had hie | to a depth of 
five and a half inches. All spears are thrown with the wommera, or 
throwing-stick. A rudely made stone tomahawk is in use among 
the Cape York natives, but it is now nearly superseded by iron 
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axes, obtained from Europeans. I have seen no other weapons 
among them; the boomerang and nulla-nulla (or club) are not 
known. 

The greatest incenuity which the natives display is in the con- 
detationend talsncine of their canoes. ‘These are formed from the 
trunk of the cotton-tree (Bombar), hollowed out. The wood is 
soft and spongy, and becomes very light when dry. ‘The canoes 
are sometimes more than 50 feet in length, and are each capable 
of containing 12 or 15 natives. The hull is balanced and steadied 
in the water by two outrigger poles, laid athwart, having a float 
of light wood fastened across them at each end, so that it 1s im 
sible for them to upset. A stage is formed on the canoe, where 
the outriggers cross, on which is carried the fishing gear, and, 
invariably, also fire. ‘The canoes are propelled by short paddles, 
ot a sail of palm-leaf matting when the wind is fair. Considerable 
nicety is also shown in the making of fishing-lines and hooks. 
The former are made from the fibres of a species of climber, ver 
neatly twisted. ‘The fish-hooks are made of tortoiseshell or nails 

yrocured from wreck timber. They are without barbs, and our 
Fch-hooks are eagerly sought for in place of them. 

The food of the natives consists chiefly of fish, and, in the season, 
turtle, with roots and fruits. ‘These latter and shell-fish it is the 
business of the females to collect and prepare. They may, how- 
ever, be truly said to be omnivorous, for nothing comes amiss to 
them, and the quantity they can consume is almost incredible. I 
have seen them luxuriating on the half-putrid liver of a large 
shark, cast up on the beach; the little black children scooping up 
the filthy oil, and discussing it pr abechec aed with the greatest gusto. 

‘These remarks apply to the four tribes which mhabit the terri- 
tory within the limits mentioned at the commencement of this 
Report—viz., the peninsula to the northward of the Kennedy River. 
‘These four tribes are not distinguishable from each other by any 
distinct peculiarity that I can perceive. They keep each to their 
own territory, except on the occasion of a grand “ corroborie,” 
when the whole assemble. They are at present on terms of peace 
nominally. Should a safe opportunity of cutting off a straggler 
offer, I have no doubt it would be taken advantage of. They are 
cowardly and treacherous in the extreme. The “ Gudang” tribe, 
claiming the land from Cape York to Fly Point, at the entrance 
of Albany Pass, is small in numbers, having, I fancy, been seriously 

hinned by their neighbours, the “ Kororegas,” from the Prince of 
Wales Island, in Torres’ Straits, who frequently come down upon 
them. Paida, Mr. M‘Gillivray’s Aotaiga (friend), was not long 
since killed by them. The “Goomkoding” tribe, who live on the 
north-western shore, I have seen little of. ‘They and the “ Gudang ™ 
seem to hold most communication with the islanders of Torres’ 
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Straits, the intermixture of the races being evident. “‘ Kororega” 
words are used by both these tribes, and the bow and arrow are 
sometimes seen among them, having been procured from the islands. 
The “ Yadaigan” tribe inhabit the south side of Newcastle Bay 
and the Kennedy River; the “Undooyamo,” the north side. 
These two tribes are more numerous than the two first-mentioned, 
and appear to be of a more independent race than the others, 
and gave us much trouble, on our first settlement, by continual 
thefts, and otherwise. The tract of country which they inhabit is 
nearly covered with the densest scrub, and with swamp, into which 
they took refuge with their booty as soon as any depredation was 
committed, so as to render it next to impossible for us to pursue 
them. ‘These four tribes together do not number in all more than 
from 250 to 300 men. 

All these people are much addicted to smoking. Tobacco is 
used by them in preference, when it can be got. fore its intro- 
duction, or when it is not procurable from Europeans, the leaves 
of a oN spreading tree, a species of Eugenia, was and is still 
used. ‘These leaves must possess some strong deleterious or nar- 
cotic property: I was for some time puzzled to assign a cause for 
so many of the natives being scarred by burns, Nearly every one 
shows some marks of burning, and some of them are crippled and 
disfigured by fire in a frightful manner. They smoke to such 
excess as to become quite insensible, and in that state they fall 
into their camp-fires, and receive the injuries mentioned. The 
pipe used is a sy og instrument for the purpose. It is a hollow 

amboo about 24 feet long, and as thick asa quart bottle. One 
of the smoking See Site in turn with Siig from a funnel- 
shaped bowl, in which the tobacco is placed, by blowing it through 
a hole at one end of the tube. When filled it is handed to some 
one who inhales and swallows as much of the smoke as he can, 
passing the pipe on to his neighbour. I have seen a smoker so 
much affected by one dose as to lie helpless for some minutes 
afterwards. 

_ Thus much for the general appearance and habits of the Cape 
York natives. A very accurate vocabulary of their language has 
been published by Mr, M‘Gillivray in his account of the voyage of 

MS. Rattlesnake. Of their superstitions I am unable to speak 
with certainty, That they have no belief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being is, I think, positive. They are, like all the 
Australian tribes, averse to travelling about at night, if dark; 
this, I believe, chiefly arises from the inconvenience and- difficulty 
sBetypen: about at such times, and not from any superstitious 
fear. They travel when there is moonlight. They are true 
observers of the weather, and before the approach of a change, 
move their camps so as to obtain a sheltered position. They 
Gaz 
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do not seem to give the slightest thought to cause or effect, and 
would, I believe, eat and away their time in a sort of trance- 
like apathy. . Nothing appears to create surprise in them, and 
nothing but hunger, or the sense of immediate danger, arouses 
them from their listlessness | | . 

The Banks and Maleate dene in hones erg seem to be 
of a more savage nature, although intelligent, and giving con- 
siderable sibention to the cultivation of yams, bananas, Xc. Both 
the good and bad features in their characters may, I believe, in a 
great measure be attributed to the strong influence exercised 
among them by a white man, called by the natives “ Wim,” who 
has been living there for many years. This man, who is sn 
to be an escaped convict from one of the former penal settlements 
in Australia, no doubt considers it politic to keep Europeans from 
visiting the island where he resides and which is called “ Badu.” 
The natives of Cape York hold him and the Banks Islanders 
generally in the greatest dread, giving me to understand that all 
strangers going there are killed, and their heads cut off. The 
latter appears to be the custom of these and the natives of the 
“igen islands towards their slain enemies. 

The natives of the islands more to the northward and eastward 
are said to be of milder LORE HOnE, especially the Darnley 
Islanders—of whom Captain Edwards, of Sydney, who had a 
“ Béche-de-mer” fishing establishment there daciog the last year, 
speaks in high terms as being of friendly dispositions and dis- 
playing very considerable intelligence, living in comfortable huts 
cad cultivating yams, bananas, cocoanuts, &c., in considerable 
quantities. Among these islanders I should think missionaries 
might establish themselves without great difficulty, and with a 
satisfactory result. 

I think that the simple fact of a settlement of Europeans being 
established at Cape York will very much tend to curb the sav 

tures of the natives, not only of the mainland but also of the 
islands, and any unfortunates who may be cast among them from 
shipwrecked vessels will, at all events, have their lives spared ; and 
I believe that, should such an event take place, I should soon hear 
of it from the natives here. The communication between the 
islanders and the natives of the mainland is frequent, and the 
rapid manner in which news is carried from tribe to tribe to great 
distances is astonishing. I was informed of the. appro of 
H.M.S. Salamander, on her last yisit, two days before her arrival 
here. Intelligence is conveyed by means of fires made to throw 
and rapid journeys, 

From what I have previously said of the soil here, it will be 
seen that no large portion of it is suited for agriculture. Even 
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were the land good, the peculiar climate, which may be considered 
ry for eight months in the year, would not permit sati 
cultivation to any large extent. During the rainy months, from 
December to April, vegetables suitable to the temperature may be 
grown in abundance, 

Of the agreeableness and salubrity of the climate of Somerset, 
I cannot speak too favourably, The wet season commenced here 
last peal sebe with the month of December, and continued till 
the latter part of Ma During that time the rain was inter- 
mittent, a day or two of heavy wet being succeeded by fine 
weather. The winds from the north-west were light, and falling 
away to calm in the evening and night. During this season the 
highest range of my thermometer was 98° in the shade; but 
It very rarely exceeds 90°. During the calms imm 
succeeding wet, the heat was disagreeable, and uItoes a 
but not numerously, The nights wéebe invariably cool. 
weather for the remaining seasons of-the year may be termed 
enjoyable, A fresh bracing breeze from the south-east blows 
almost continually, the thermometer averaging during the day 
from 80° to 85°. ‘This temperature, with the cool nights (sufficiently 
so to render a blanket welcome) and delightfal sea-bathing, 
prevent any of the lassitude or enervating influence, so common to 
st climates elsewhere, from being felt at Somerset. 

ring the time of my residence here, no serious indig; | 

has oceurred among the European residents. Occasional slight 
attacks of illness, generally traceable to some cause, has taken 
tl but, as far as can be judged, there is no /ocal malady. 

here has been no symptom of fever or ague, which it was appre- 
hended would be prevalent during the rainy season, as in 
other hot countries Dr. Haran, nx. (the naval surgeon in 
charge) reports very favourably of the salubrity of the climate. 
I have every reason to believe, with Dr. Haran, that, at no very 
distant period, when steam communication through ‘Torres Straits 
shall have been established, Somerset will be eagerly sought by 
invalids from the East, as an excellent and diooeaitle eanatarium, 

At all events, there can be no doubt but that the new settlement 
will fulfil admirably the objects for which it was founded, ie. as a 
port of call and harbour of refuge for trade in the dangerous 
navigation of Torres Straits, and as a coal depét for steamers. 
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VI.—Ascent of the River Puris. By W. OCHANDLEss, Esq. .a., 
Gold Medallist r.c.s, 


Read, February 26, 1866. 


As the Puris is one of the least known of the great tributaries of 
the Amazon, perhaps no apology is necessary for my offering these 
notes (imperfect as they are), iefly the results of a journey on it 
from June, 1864, to February, 1865, | | 

In modern times there have been four ex lorations of the Puriis, 
ordered by the Brazilian Government, ‘The first, many years 
ago, conducted by one Joiio Cometé, reached only the mouth of 
the River Ituxy, about 700 miles * up; and both this and the 
following expedition succeeded far more, by mismanagement and 
misconduct, in giving offence to the Indians than in accom lishing 
any useful purpose. The second, in 1852, conducted by one Serafim, 
a Pernambucano, went well supplied with provisions and men, 
including twelve soldiers,- and ascended the river for about 1300 
miles, but, except the names and 4 ogee size of a few of the tribu- 
taries, and the important fact of the absence of ra ids, it brouglit 
back no information of value; the report being filled principally 
with a string of Indian names of the diferent sandbanks—utterly 
tiseleas—and no attempt aera been made to determine distance 
except by days’ journeys. The third expedition, in 1860, was 
pandacted by Manoel Urbano, a mulatto, a man of slicht educa- 
tion, but preat natural intelligence. As a proof of his acuteness 
I may mention that he had fond out for himself that rocks were 
deposited by water in a soft state, from observing fossil foot-prints 
in tho roe on the banks of the spk ghee at Manacapuru, Se he 
extraordinary influence among the Indians of the Puriis, and js well 
acquainted with many tribes and their Tanguages. I have said thus 
much about him, because a grea deal of the information, eanec: 





| sent : th us, but to discover a 
water-communication, rumoured, thouch on no re round 

exist between the Purts and the Madeira, above ring sr the 
latter river, which it was tho: ht micht thus be asinded 
tunately the year was a sngulrly dry one, and all the. 
cludin, the Amazon, fell much below their usual low level : 
céssively on each tributary Manoel Urbano was stopped hy want of 


* Where miles are spoken of, English miles are to be understood 
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His water; nevertheless he ascended the largest, the Aquiry, for twenty 
| days, and the Puriis itself for some 1600 miles. Though anything 
like an exact knowledge of the course of the river was naturally 
impossible where no compass was used, yet from the rising of the 
sun he had formed a much better estimate of the general course than 
I should have thought possible in so tortuous a river, and not a 
bad one of the distances in leagues. But from ignorance of the 
geography of the surrounding countries he misunderstood much of 
@ information given him by the Indians; so that in the official 
Report of his journey (drawn up by a person of education) the 
important fact that he was not far from the river Ucayali was 
omitted, while the extraordinary statement that the Indians had 
told him he was near the Bolivian town of Sarayicu—as he sup- 
posed, on the Purtis—found place, | 
| In sca ame of the interest excited by Manoel Urbano’s 
| journey, the Brazilian Government, in 1862, sent a steamer up the 
Paris Much was expected of this fourth expedition, but little was 
accomplished. Firewood had not beer® prepared for any great dis- 





tance, so the steamer was continually delayed, and also being slow, 
| it ascended slowly. Finally, having spent about forty days in 


travelling little more than 800 miles, the expedition turned back 
ingloriously, having found nowhere less than 7} (Brazilian) fathoms 

in the channel. Strange to say, no astronomical instruments, and 
consequently no astronomical observations were taken: in fact, I 

believe not a single astronomical observation had been taken on 

the Purtis before [ entered it. Among several gentlemen who 
voluntarily accompanied the i pa was Mr. Wallis, a German 
naturalist and very able draughtsman, Mr, Wallis, disappointed, 

as all on board were except the commander, at the premature ter- 
mination of the voyage, with great spirit started up the river in a 

canoe (when the steamer turned back), though utterly unprovided 

‘for such a journey. Unfortunately his canoe was small and leaky, 

and overloaded, and, a few nights after starting, it sunk in deep 

‘1 water, by which he lost his whole stock of provisions, besides other 

| peeperty- Subsequently, by great imprudence in drying gunpowder, 
ie was most severely burnt, but still kept on till about ten miles 

_ ___ above the river Pauynim. Mr. Wallis has, I believe, sent a narrative 
| | of his journey to Europe ; but to what country I am ignorant. His 
drawings of the fish of the Puris are admirable, and stand per- 

; fectly the severe test of recognition by boatmen and Indians, ~~ 
‘ Apart from any geographical interest, the Puriis has in the last 
eight or ten years become much more known and important, owing 
to its richness in vegetable products, chiefly india-rubber, sarsa- 
parilla, and balsam of copaiva: also in nuts and cocoa (cacao), 
Sarsaparilla is most abundant from T00 to 1000 miles from the 
Hasath + eopaiva on the various tributaries; india-rubber from 200 
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miles up to as far as any one has ne in search of it, say 750 
tniles : 200 to 400 miles is the district where the greater 
number of india-rubber makers locate themselves, The dry season, 
June to November, is the time of work; and at the beginning of 
this a large number of canoes go up river, In 1864 i 

20,0001, worth of goods entered the Purus, including, however, 
in this provisions, chiefly mandioca-flour. During ‘the last few 
years the population of this province has turned more and more 
to the extraction of natural products, and away from agriculture, 
as the following statistics (from the official Report of duties paid) 


will show :-— 


Arrobaa, of 2) [hs, Arrotas, Arrohas. 
1861.—Sareaparilla 1793 .. Cacao 9,086 .. India-rubber 16,777 
1863-64" = a0 L100, # 36,825 


Balsam of Copaiva is not given. 
1861.—Coffee .. 630 .. Tobaceo1187 
1863-64" « dee on 


nT 


In the same period mandioea-flour has more than doubled in price 
(from 33000 to 63000—6s. 9d. to 135. Gd.—per basket at least; 
and it is now occasionally at 8§000 or 10$000—18s, to 22s. 6d,), 
and is largely imported from Para, this province (Amazonas) not 
being now self-supporting. 

The great difficulty of travellers in these parts has usually been 
the obtaining a crew, Fortunately I managed to hire some Boli- 
vian Indians, who had come down the Madeira and on to Manaos 
for work, as a good many now do, on account of the higher price 
of labour here. They are superior to the Brazilian Indians, as 
i do not desert: on the othe hand, they are more obstinate 
and mutinous, and equally lazy, though in a different way. It is 
but right to mention that authorities here, and especially the 
President of the province—despite the then recent differences with 
the British Government—showed the @reatest desire to assist me 
in my journey, so far as lay in their power; consequently I carried 
orders to the Directors of Indians on tho Puriis to furnish me with 
men, should I require them : as, however, my Bolivians stuck to 
me, I did not require them—a fortunate circumstance, since on 
the Puris, a3 a rule, the Indians care but little for the Directors, 
and the Directurs as little for the Government. 

On June 12th, 1864, I entered the mouth of the Puris (there 
are three other channels, two leading to the Amazon ahove the mouth, 
and one below ; but from their small size they can hardly be called 
mouths): the water here had ceased to rise; but I found the first 
uly The SBancial year of this provines has 1 : wr begins on 
July Ist. a8 in the rest of Bach it bas been altered, and now begins on 
1861. Cocos, it may be well to sd nd of coined with the civil year as in 


of Amazonas being less than 200 omens ; the plantation cocoa o 
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sien of an ebb at 120 miles up on June 21st—about 600 miles from 
the mouth, the fall, as I ascertained, began in the last days of Apri 
This great difference is doubtless caused in part by the bends of the 
river, and one or two narrows, which serve to hold up the water, 
and near the mouth sometimes by the height of the Amazon; but 
bably depends more on the fact that when the Puriis is full the 
frst two large affluents, the Parana-pixuna and Tapaua, are com- 
letely held back; consequently their water accumulates till the 
Paras begins to fall—the lakes also serve az reservoirs. Near the 
mouth the flood of 1864 was less than that of 1863 by about 6 feet ; 
but above the island Uajaratuba by only 18 inches; and above the 
Parand-pixuna the difference was insensible. | 
The Purtis flows through a valley of “varzea.”* Here and 
there the “terra firme” touches on the river, generally termi- 
nating in cliffs feesreree) sometimes of considerable height: the 
upper part of these always consists of red or yellowish-red unstra- 
tified clay, with varying beds of stratified sand, and clay below, 
the latter often of brilliant colours. These beds are frequently 
inclined, though never greatly so; and in some cases the lower 
have been denuded before the upper were deposited, It seems 
robable that the red clay of the terra firme was formed from the 
enudation of granitic rocks surrounding the basin of the Purds, or 
rather of the Purts and the rivers to the west of it. In the little 
gutters formed by rain at the foot of the cliffs I have often found 
small rounded pieces of quartz. All information tends to show 
that the region i the Madeira to the Ucayali, which on the 
Puriis to lat. 9° s. has but a slight elevation, formed, long after 
the land to the east was above water, a great basin or lake; in 
the opinion of Dr. Coutinho, the viata engineer here (who 
having travelled on the Tapajos, Madeira, Upper Amazon, and 
Japuréi, and on the Puris as far az the steamer went, is able to 
form a good idea of the whole district), a lake of fresh water: the 
abundance of fossil-wood and fragments of bone m parts of 
the Puriis, would, I suppose, tend to confirm this view. The 
upper part (10 ft. to 20 ft.) of the varzea, as of the terra firme, 1s 
unstratified : the lower consists of beds of yellow or blucish-yellow 
clay, mixed more or lezs with earthy matter, and by no means of 
the compact nature of the clay of the terra firme. The land on 
the convex side of the river-—and the Purts seldom runs straight 
—is almost invariably igapé; but never that on the concave side : 
when the convexity < face sides, so does the igapé. This strikes 





* The terms “ terra firme” (Portuguese) “' varzea,” and aoe i have been go 
frequently used by writers on the Amazon, that an explanation of them is scarcely 
necessary. The first is the land high above the river level; the second, land ooca- 
sionally flooded at high water, but never to any og aah the third, land always in 
time of flood many feet under water. The vegetation of these three is naturally 
very different, as has been fully explained by various wpiters. 
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one entering the river in time of flood ; but when the river is low the 
explanation is clear, as this igapé extends out into a sand- 
bank, often reaching half or more across the river, and obviously 
has been formed by the river in quite recent times, which, as it 
cats away the vargea on the concave side, increases and raises the 
sandbank till it reaches a level suitable for vegetation: in fact, 
where the river is straight for any distance there is neither sand- 
bank nor igapé. The edge of the vegetation is bounded by the 
uirana,* a tree of the willow tribe, with imbiiubas and large coarse 
grass behind. In some cases, owing to some obstacle on the con- 
cave side, the current has been turned across, and carried away 
the sandbank and even part of the igapd, leaving a cliff 10 ft. to 
2() ft. high, or more, all but the surface-soil consisting of sand like ° 
the sandbanks. Accordingly, the jauari-p that likes sand, 
grows abundantly on the magiee on the other hand, the miriti is 

because the varzea is too h 2 


very scarce on the Puriis, Var ig 
the summer level of the water, and the igapd too ancy 
extent of the igapd shows the enormous change in the bed of the 
Puris within very recent times. ‘Che causes of this and the great 
tortuosity of the river are not far to seek. ‘The soil of the varzea 
is soft and readily eaten away. Another cause, perhaps more effi- 
cent, 1s, that the surface-water percolates downwards cn it reaches 
the clay beneath, and along this makes its way to the river, thus 
causing immense landslips, on a small scale, resembling those of 
the Isle of Wight. Thus the tortuosity is constantly increasing 
till the river breaks through an isthmus and cuts off a bend. One 
such cut-off, 140 miles rps was only ten or twelve years ago 
(exact dates itis impossible to obtain); another} just above the Ktiver 
Mamoria-mirim, about ap em ago: Manoel Urbano recallects 
this latter with an isthmus yards wide, as an excellent place to 
watch for game entering or leaving the peninsula. The Indians 
recollect or report from tradition others; and many more are 
obvious to the eye, where in very sharp bends the land on the 
inner side has the form of half’ a section of a bi-concave Jens ; 
and opposite one can trace the curve of the old river-bed as along 
the dotted line, by the varzea ; between which pow is j pé on the 
new river-hank, with two small mouths still remaining. The old bed 
rapidly fills up near the mouth (or cut-off) by the detritus brought 
in by the river; but as there is no current to carry this far in, 
a tue willow (Salts Hamlets, Wid. he ea aed Tinian. The on 
ha cape] fe other is a small bushy tree, with eaves like our sallow, but it 
roa) sii & tribe, and is a species of Mactura,—[Note by R. Srucce, Esq. 
nt of le tat BOW retired about 400 vants f, he point of the island 
Tver,” "TINE ® chanel that is being Alted up to comment the eke ey 
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the rest remains as a lake; and no doubt many of the lakes of 
the Purus, which are very numerous, were so formed ; though 
others, being too large for ‘this cause, may correspond with some 
natural depression of the ground. Another marked feature of the 
Puris is its comparatively slight variation in width, and the absence 
of islands: of these there are but seven in all; four of some size, 
all in the first 200 miles, and three small ones. This description 
I fear tediously long—will apply to the whole river, excepting 
that from 1200 miles or so up the terra firme approaches the river 
and narrows the varzea; yet even far above it is never found at 
the same point on both sides of the river. 

On the lower pars of the Puriis, when full, it is somewhat hard 
to get a living; but above (say 300 miles) food is more abundant: 
motuns of monkeys (coaitas and guaribas) in the wood are sel- 
dom wanting. When the river falls, wild geese return from their 
migration to breed here. In July gaivotes’ eggs may be picked 
up by scores on the sandbanks; the gaivote is a wull; its nest is 
merely a round hole in the sand, almost always where this has an 
upper coating of mud, and therefore does not drift with the wind, 
a ie four inches across and three deep; the eggs, three or four in 
each nest, are of a dirty light-green or brown, with patches as of 
dried blood—when fresh they are very good eating, and much like 
puffins’ eggs. In August the smaller turtle (recay} lays; and in 
September the turtle: occasionally one finds fresh eggs even in the 
middle of October. It is to be remarked that the seasons on the 
Puriis are considerably earlier than on the Amazon ; and this applies 
to fruits also: the assif is ripe in January on the Puris; on the 
Amazon not till February or March; on the latter the first week in 
November is the time for making oil of turtles’ eggs, on the former 
at that time the young turtles are hatched. fea the edge of the 
eandbanks fish are abundant, particularly of the kinds pirarara, suru- 
bim, and peixe-lenha (or firewood fish), all species of Pimelodus ; 
also alligators and ray-fish; so that between these and piranhas 
bathing is not very safe. It would be well if there were no 
worse plagues; but in parts, between pium-flies all day and 
mosquitoes all night, rest is almost impossible, and one is driven 
to and fro as if between the gate of Hell and Acheron. These 
may seem trifles, but they seriously diminish the numbers of 
setilers: many have told me that but for piums they should stay 
the whole year upriver: as it is, there are but half-a-dozen 
settlers, and only one of these within the country of the piums, 
which, like the india-rubber trees, are not muc found below 
the island of Uajaratuba. The piums at times cause very tire- 
some sores: I have seen persons completely lame from them ; and 
at one time myself had nearly twenty large festers on one arm, 
Bleeding is the most common, and undoubtedly an efficacious 
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remedy ; and the sap of the ocaiiba-tree* is an excellent salve for 
these or any other festering sores: though this is clear and red, 
ple call it ocatiba-milk ; for as the cap of the india-rubber tree 
18 like milk, and this is to them the most important tree, they call 
the sap of all trees milk. The Purts now is a very healthy river; 
but some eight years ago fever was so prevalent and severe one 
season, that the following year four or five men only ventured wp 
the river. Ague is peorilank on all the black-water tributaries ; 
whether from drinking the water, or from other causes is a dis- 
puted point. On'the upper Puriis the men of the canoe that accom- 
ied me, fancying the water of the river brackish, took to drinkin; 
water from the small streams, and several were attacked with 
age, which left them when they left off the black water; and none 
f the men of my canoe, who all drank river-water, suffered ; as, 
however, on the highest part of the Purts all of the other canoe, 
without exception, suffered severely from ague, while two of my 
Bolivians escaped, and two more had it but elightly, this result can ~ 
hardly be deemed decisive. 

There is little of interest, and nothing of importance, in the per- 
sonal details of a journey up the Purus; therefore I omit them. 
On July 7th I passed the River Parani-pixuna, the first affluent, 
the black water of which I met unmixed more than three miles 
below, and at a mile’s distance occupying a considerable portion of 
the river. The same (eh rena occurs on a greater ecale with 
the Rivers Negro and Amazon. Dr. Coutinho tells me he has seen 
the River Negro water below Serpa still unmixed. All the infor- 
mation I have received negatives the existence of a water-commu- 


nication from the Parand-pixuna to the Madeira, below Cratto, as 


marked in many maps, and agrees in giving two or three days’ 
journey by land. ‘The Indians thus far, and then are but a few 
of them, are Muras, a tribe ill-famed here and wherever they are 
known (as on the Amazon and Madeira), being indolent, drunken, 
dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. There is no doubt that 
attacks on canoes on the Madeira have at times been made by the 
Muras, while Araras, and others, have got the credit. Above the 
River Jacaré, a small affluent, though with a large mouth, begins 
the territory of the Pammarys. The Pammarys and Juberys are 
merely subdivisions of the old tribe of Puru-puris, which name 
is extinct. They speak the same language; are the same in 
habits and appearance; and are alike afflicted with an un- 
pleasing skin-disease: whether this be hereditary or not is doubt- 
ful—children of two or three years old are generally still clean. 
Some Indians of other tribes, and one white trader, have caught 
‘whose ep ie sel ir Seg + is ber ae ae for the Myristies, or nutmeg-tree, 
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it: but it is certainly not communicated by mere ordinary contact. 
The Pammarys are a very peaceable race: deaths by violence, 
and even severe wounds or blows, are almost unknown Bs: 
them. ‘They are a merry, good-humoured set, fond of and famed 
for singing: their songs have in general much of the wild effect 
of a Tasnips heard at a distance. Their agriculture is but 
slight: they plant bananas, aipim, and mandioca, but do not make 
mandioca-flour, though they are fond of it, and try to obtain it 
from traders. ‘They are essentially a water-side tribe, good at 
fishing, and shooting (with arrow) fish or turtle, but very unskilled 
in shooting game, and generally in she ting upwards, ‘Traders 
employing a whole village of them have frequently received from 
900 to B00 turtles from a single day’s work, Ihave counted more 
than sixty canoes floating down river together in chase of turtle, 
each with a woman steering and an Indian standing like a statue 
‘+ the bow of the canoe watching for turtle rising. The regular 
dig for a turtle is one barbed iron arrow-head, or two unbarbed ; 
sut when the river is in flood they ask more. In the dry season 
they live mostly on the sandbanks, making huts of palm-leaf 
mats when they stay long in one place; but when moving, 
they content themselves with fixing m the ground boughs of 
the uirana tree, as a shade. In the time ff flood they retire 
to the lakes, and make their mat-huts on rafts, moored in the 
iniddle to avoid the mosquitoes. A Pammary village has then 
rather a striking appearance. So far as I have seen—and I have 
not seen the same in the case of any other tribe—each family 
always lives in a separate hut, and each hut stands on its own raft : 
the interior is arranged very neatly ; and generally there is at least 
one large green trunk, an article they are very ambitious, of own- 
ing, even if they have nothing to put in it: this, however, is not 
often the case. They now work to a ee extent, though lazily, 
at collecting india-rubber, and well understand the value of it, and 
of what they receive for it; though lke all Indians they will pay 
ridiculotts prices for things they take a fancy to. J’ortuguese 
axes they now refuse, and ask for American. They trade with 
other tribes, selling chiefly worn-out knives, axes, ke. They 
are very imitative in their tastes. I knew an instance of two 
Pammarys being left im a canoe with a carboy half full of 
vinegar, and drinking an enormous amount of it, believing it 
was wine. No one now would leave them with spirits in reach, 
as, thanks to the traders, they have learnt to get drunk on every 
possible occasion, In general they buy and wear clothing; but 
thoze who have bought none use the “tanga " only, and that a 
very small one; the women a piece of cotton cloth fastened round 
the hips. The Pammarys belong exclusively to the Purts, and are 
not found even half-a-dozen miles up any atiluent. 
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On the River Tapaud, as one of the very few ns acquainted 
with it informed me, are the Cipds, a otal and fi iendly tribe, very 
industrious, Aa ae poe te a stock oe mag Paes on hand: 
they are said to be o inguists. The Tapaudé, at no great 
daisies from its mouth, has a large affluent pe the right the 
Cuni-u4é, which accompanies the Puris more or less. The main 
Tapaudi cuts across the line of the River Coary and River Teffe, 
which are commonly represented as much longer than they are in 
fact, and rises near the River Jurud, to which, or to some tributary 
of which, Indians pass from the oo At 14 mile from its 
mouth the Tapaué approaches the Purus within 200 yards, and 
there is a second mouth here, a small channel, up which occasionally 
the Purtis water runs. As, however, the water is never sufficient 
to affect the water of the Tapaud, I have not considered the island 
between the two mouths an island of the Purts. 

Towards the end of July I reached the River Mucuim, and, 
3 miles above, Canotama, Manoel Urbano’s * feitoria,” as the shed 
of any one who brings wp one hundred pounds’ worth or so of goods 
is pompously styled. Here I was delayed more than a fortnight 
waiting for one of his sons, who had accompanied him on his expe- 
pedition and afterwards accompanied me, but was now absent. It 
essary to have with me some one who could speak the 
language of the Hypurinds, the tribe next above, and very desirable 
to strengthen my party by the addition of a second canoe. Subse- 
quently, finding ay. stock of mandioca-flour too small, [ had to 
return 150 miles down river to another “ feitoria’’ to buy more. 
It was during this journey that I observed an occultation near the 
mouth of the River Tapand. 

At Canotama, 3 feet above the high-water line, the barometer 
‘mean of 16 days at 9 a.m. and 3 P.a.) stood ee than in 

fanaos at about 10 feet above the high level of the River Negro, 
at the homologous hours. Similarly Mr. Wallace * remarks that 
as far as his o rations extended, the barometer stood higher aut 
Manaos than at Paré. The difference at the high-water line and 
the level at the beginning of September was 0-048 inch (with the 
air at 80°); but the fall in 1864 was considered asmall one. The 
“friagem," or cold weather, does not come here as on the Upper 
AmazonT in one spell of a fortnight or more, but in several of two 
to five days at a time, during May to August inclusive. Thus we 
had iton July 25th and 26th, August 8th, 11th, and 23rd and 24th. 
Tt was always ushered in by very violent thunder-storms the night 
before, after which the wind shifted to s.s.w. 
In the district between the Puris.and Madetra, especially on the 








* (Travels on Amazon and River Negro’ This and other works nered'ts 
ee Oh. ater vas Lbavenonecfthemat band. = 
ee Hist ou the River Amazons,” chapter on Ega. 
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Rivers Mucuim, Mary, and Pacis, live the Catauixis, a fine hand- 
some tribe, free from the Puru-puru skin-disease, and remarkably 
clear-complexioned. Warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard 
their own, they are by disposition peaceable and industrious—fond 
of agriculture and even of manufacture. Their mandioca-flour is 
very superior to that of the Amazon, as they do not extract the 
tapioca or starch; and their pottery, very neatly made and orna- 
mented with geometrical patterns, is much prized on the Purtis: in 
this and incarajuaro, a nil paint, formed by a decoction of the leaves 
of the plant so called, they trade also with other Indians. At this 
time they were suffering much from catarrh, which is ve fatal to 
Indians ;* and there had been not a few deaths from this cause. 
Not having been up the tributaries, I have seen of the Catauixis 
those only who have come down to the Puris, and they come but 
seldom. At the mouth of the River Mary I saw one who, though 
living but half a day's journey (down-stream) from the Puriis, had 
never seen the river before, and was evidently much puzzled at the 
sight of it, and at the piums, The Catauixis are said to be given to 
hospitality—a virtue very rare among Indians. 

n September, 1864, Manoel Urbano, sent by the Government, 
ascended the River Mucuim for about a fortnight, and thence 
passed in two days overland (the potas Jeane took but one day) 
to the River Madeira, near the Salto Theotonia, the third rapid, 
I believe, the sound of which he tells me he heard at night by the 
Mucuim.t 

At last, on September 5th, I started up-river. At this time the 
river was low and travelling easy, as the sandbanks, often a mile 
and occasionally 3 miles} long, serve as a towing-path ; and as the 
Purfis is a suceession of pede and in nearly every bend a sand- 
bank surrounds the convex side, frequently in a day’s journey of 
15 or 20 miles we had but 2 or 3 miles of rowing, viz., in crossing 
from the end of one sandbank to the beginning of another. The 
sandbanks in this part and above have usually an even edge and a 
pretty uniform depth round it: those below the Barreira de Cana- 
riha for the most part run out into projecting points and are cut 
into by deep gulfs, and therefore do not serve for towing. Ido 
not know the cause of this difference. : 

The Mary and Pacid are small rivers closed in by the Mucuim 
and a gpring of the See - the latter is a large river. It is by 
this that the Government hopes to find a communication with the 

* Cf. Bates’ ‘ Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ chapter on Ega. 

+ The Brazilian official report of this journey is translated in the Appendix to 
the next Memoir, p. 126. , 

t Serafim (‘Travels of Cieza de Leon,’ printed for the Hakluyt Society, p. 6 
speaks of travelling along a sandbank or beach for 5 or 6 days. Apparently he 
lost his notes of the last 10 days of August, I have never spent os much as 
3 hours along any sandbank on the Puris, south of lat, 6° 6. 
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Madeira above the rapids. , In of ague the Ituxy has the 
worst name of all the affluents: the Pamanis, a tribe on it, are 
sail to be always suffering, and consequently very indolent and 
unwilling to work, whatever price a onesed. At this time the 
Ituxy was low, and its water clear and only a light-brown. This 
is the case in summer with most of the black-water rivers. Its 
temperature was exactly that of the Purts 
Above the River Sepatynim and from this to the River Hyuacu, 
a distance along the river (omitting the bends) of nearly 300 miles, 
extends the tribe of Hypurinas, the most numerous, warlike, and 
formidable on the Purts. On the left side, at one or two days’ 
Journey from the river, are the Jamamadys, extending inland of 
the Hypurinds for their whole length; but on the right not even 
the name of another tribe inland is known. Apart from all other 
distinctions, Indians in these regions aay be divided into Indians 
of the land and Indians of the water. The Jamamadys are exclu- 
sively a land tribe, living on small streams only, and not using 
canoes. The Hypurinis are also a land tribe, but less exclusively 
so, and following up the tributaries of the Puris, intersect the 
Jamamadys. Those near the river-bank, as far as about half-way 
between the Pauynim and the Aquiry, are now peaceable, and 
work must years, more or less, in the extraction of sarsaparilla with 
Manoel Urbano (or his sons). Even these, however, always make 
their houses at least a couple of miles inland, and those living 
farther up have their villages seldom less than a_half-day’s 
journey from the water. Their houses are generally very long, 
and somewhat narrow and low: the side-walls and roof are 
one, the poles being fixed in the ground converging upwards 
from the opposite sides, and being then bent together, so as to 
meet lower and form a pointed arch for the cross-section of the 
house; the thatch (of course) is of palm-leaves, and the ends are 
closed, leaving but small doorways, so that- it is dark inside. In 
summer pee frequently move nearer to the river-hank and make 
temporary sheds, just sufficient to throw the rain clear of the bam- 
mock, separately for each family. In these I have found them 
mong foe aie or cooking, so as not to attract the pium-flies. They 
use bark canoes only, generally large enough to hold five or six 
persons, and the number of the canoes at the “ ports” of the 
villages shows these to be large. The Hypurinis seem to delight 
in war, and to be constantly engaged in it (chiefly on those of 
their own tribe), with or without cause—fre uently, indeed, sending 
a challenge. I have seen many among them with fresh arrow- 
wounds, Some few use the “ taquiira,” or arrow headed with bam- 
boo, patacally powonous; but more | a ‘ar pak an a agg 
Looe With & polsone d, notched | cut through so as to 
break off in the body. The poizon is compounded of the sap of 
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the “ assacti” and other ingredients: they try it first with the small 
arrows of the blow-tube on monkeys. Salt is said to be an antidote 
to this and all Indian poisons. [am told that the Miranhas on 
the River Japura carry each man his little bag of salt when they 
ro to ficht. Always expecting an attack, the Hypuriné rarely 
fags wile his bow, and naturally distrusts a stranger. A few 
words in their own language, however, have a magic etfect, and the 
danger is at the first approach only ; for if they do not then attack, 
they will not do so treacherously afterwards, ‘This rule, however, 
does not hold good among themselves, and murders, as war, are 
common for the sake of a trifle, 

When the turtles come out on the sandbanks, the Hypurinas from 
the interior come too, On most sandbanks we found them (or traces 
of them), and always armed ; seldom, however, more than 15 or 20 
together, and they never offered tomolestus. I like the Hypurinas, 
for they are well-mannered, and have a certain air of self-respect 
about them. They are also clean: one who worked fora few days in 
my canoe, having a shirt, directly he espied a bit of soap, asked me 
for it, and at once set to work with it; whereas a Pammary will 
scarcely ever wash his clothes, except by compulsion. In general 
the Hypurinis wear nothing but the “ range and the women a 
piece of cloth, those from the inland villages merely a leaf; 
the women seem to be little better than slaves, and before 
strangers do not venture to say a word. Polygamy, im most 
tribes the privilege of the chiefs, is common, and indeed general, 
among the Hypurinis. Possibly their continual wars may make 
an actual disproportion in the sexes, though when one party is com- 
pletely victorious, neither woman nor child ts spared. 

Manoel Urbano tells me that these and all Indians have a belief 
in a Supreme or Superior Being, whom some call “Carimade,” 
others “Jurimate.”" When asked if they have seen him, they 
reply, with somewhat of awe, that it 1s not given to every one to see 
Jurimate ; and when seen, only a face is seen. One can well ima- * 
gine how some Indian in the dimness and stillness of the forest 
fashions the image of a face, as Norna heard voices among the stones 
of Stennis, Indians, unless brought away as mere children, never 
lose their faith in Jurimate, however they may conform with the 
ceremonies of Catholicism: this they consider has nothing to do 
with them ; they belong to Jurimate. All tribes have some funeral 
ceremonies, nial bury, or place by the grave, food, uruch, &e, 
The Pammarys also light a fire from time to time over the grave. 
They leave their dead buried. The Hypurinis, after a while, 
when the bones are clean, take i up, and have a festival and a 
funeral oration ; the orator takin# up, e.g. the arm-bone, and saying, 
“ With this arm he did,” &c.—recounting the great deeds of the 
dead; after this they guard the bones carefully. 
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The Hypurinds paint themselves, chiefly im black, with the roast 
unripe fruit of the genipapa ; but the pattern seems to de nd upen 
individual taste. They are fond of snuff, which they inhale through 
a hollow bone from the palm of the hand ; their snulf-boxes are 
made of snail-shells, the mouth of the shell being stopped with a 
piece of cockle-shell, and a small tube fixed in the top of the shell 
hie out the snuff. “ Ipadi” (coca) is still more indispensable, 

they are seldom seen without a lump of it in their cheeks. 

From the little River Aicinam upwards the Puris in the dry 
season is not navigable for large craft, a8, though free from rapids, 
it has at intervals shallows with rock—g sal yellow or claret- 
coloured sandstone if “in situ,” or else heaps of the débris of the 
sandstone. In some places 1 found a sort of false conglomerate 
(concretions of clay taking the place of pebbles) 14 to 2 ft. thick, 
overlying the clay, and overhanging considerably, In this, and 
occasionally, but rarely, in the sandstone, I have found small bits of 


petrified or semi-petrified wood ; and on the heaps of debria the 


amount of this is astonishing. On one bank below the River 
Hyuact were many large masses; one of about 24 feet long, and 
losgare the entire thickness of the tree, originally about 15 
inches, with the concentrical rings very perfect, but now very 
elliptical, with axes 5 to 3. The mineralogical character differs 
considerably ; one piece was sufficiently silicious to strike a light. 
Fragments of fossil bone, usually much water-worn, are also 
common ; entire bones scarce, but occasionally to be found. Now 
and then both bones and wood have a slight encrustation of iron 
ai sufficiently decomposed to taste of sulphate of iron. Pieces 
of wood, black and apparently in part carbonised, common! have 
an efflorescence of nitre or some similar salt. A piece rubbed clean 
had in a week or ten om a new efflorescence. Though these 
bones and pieces of wood are often found where the adjoining 
bank is varzea, it is clear they are relics of the terra firme, first 
left bare when this was caniet away, then buried under the varzea, 
and now again left bare, One piece of fossil wood I found at the 
bottom of a bed of sand (about 4 ft. thick, interstratified with clay 
at the base of a “ barreira”™), the lowest 2 inches of which were 
cemented by oxide of iron. This wood, however, was in a different 
condition from any other specimen, as it consisted to a great extent 
of oxide of iron. 

The Pauynim and Inauynim, both large affluents, are entirely 
unknown ; the former, the first river of white water, has a strong 
current at all times, both in high and low water, ‘These rivers 
sspaeeae come om any mary erent distances bein shut in 
tant, and of this I shall treat in the sec et The ree | = are 
tends on the Puris 15 or 20 miles only above the mouth of the 
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last-named. Perhaps the soil of the igapé contains too much earthy 
matter, as the Purits water is in flood-time far more muddy before 
being diluted by the Aquiry. Between this and the Hyuacu (and 
above) we found another palm, hitherto unknown, I believe.* ‘The 
tree very nearly resembles the Cayauét (or Dem-dem), well-known 
on the Amazon, and, like that, from year to year increases its bulk 
and notits height, Each fruit, which is (roughly speaking) round, 
and about the size of a man’s head, grows singly on the stem below 
the leaves, so close that sometimes it is not easy to cut the stalk, 
When the tree is very low I have found the fruit, on the tree, half 
buried in the ground. The fruit is hard and rough outside, and 
divided into numerous segments, each containing 2 or 3 seeds, 
the size of a small egg, very white and hard. When ripe it splits 
up. The Manetenerys eat the unripe seeds while pulpy, and the 
fleshy substance that encloses the seeds when ripe, They call the 
palm ‘*Cayauaripa.” This palm is not very abundant, and had 
escaped the notice of Manoel Urbano, who, however, found on 
the river Aquiry a similar species esa only in the structure of 
the fruit), Mir Wallis, who had heard of this, was very desirous 
of obtaining it. It may, therefore, be safely stated not to exist so 
low as the Pauynim. 

The higher one ascends the Puriis the more bamboo abounds in 
the forest, and “frecheira” + behind the sandbanks. ‘This, very 
abundant on the Amazon, is scarce on the Lower Purhs. It Is of 
great use to the traveller, as in 10 minutes one can make a shed of 
it, sufficient to cook or ren 3 in. 

Between the Aquiry and Hyuact is a bend of the river about 
3 miles round a peninsula, the isthmus being only 70 yards wide 
from bank to biel Many more or less like this occur (and it is not 
to be wondered at that the dead reckoning occasionally anticipates 
the river, and makes a cut-off), Probably I should not have spe- 
cially observed this, but for my seeing some Hypurinds drag their — 
canoes across. On a sandbank not far above we found nearly S04) 
turtles rotting, having been turned by the Indians, and left in the 
sun, which soon kills them. On Oct. 18th I witnessed a some- 
what unusual phenomenon: at 4.45 p.m. small clouds near the sun 
were fringed with pink, with a second fringe of green inside that, a 
light-blue occupying the centre of the cloud. A few gusts of wind, 
very violent, but lasting barely } minute each, swept across from 
eget cmt Fag a ie ica 
of Phytelephas that abound on the Ueayali ond Hosllaca, where the smaller of 
the two is called Yorina and the larger Poloponto. ‘The Vegetable-ivory Palm 
ot Grea rs}. the Pacific coast, is a third species, known by the local name of 

+ Caiaué=Flais melanocooca, Guertn.—[R.S.] 

+ So called, as the flower-stem serves forthe shafts of arrows ae 
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aw.; otherwise I noticed nothing peculiar, No rain fell during 
the day ; the night was fine, but the sky misty. 

The 2 he as already stated, is the upper Jimit of the Hypurinas. 
On it Manoel Urbano found the Canamary Indians agricultural 
and peaceful. They knew of iron by report, but then possessed 
none, They are on friendly terms with the Hypurinas, and imter- 
marriages between the borderers are common. At that time they 
had a village with its port on the Purtis (on the right bank); but 
we found the path choked with brush; 50, clearly, they have 
moved. From the Hyuact there isa considerable distance without 
Indians on or near the bank. It is said that on the left bank is a 
tribe called  Uainamarys,” who were fired on by the second expe- 
dition, and in consequence retired inland, Some of my men said 
they heard, one night here, Indian music inland on the left. We 
found, however, very slight traces of Indians till we reached the 
eandbanks frequented by the Manetenerys from above, who make 
large huts of arrow-grass now in process of being washed away as 
the river was rising. 

A week's journey above the Hyuacti we reached the point from 
which an Indian path leads to the Jurud (at the commencement of 
which path are a good many huts), and the following day the place 
where in 1861 was the first maloca, and where there is still a fares 
plantation of bananas. The Manetenerys have now retired about 
50 miles higher up the river, from fear of the Hypurinis as well as 
we could ascertain, but at times they come down here to get 
bananas and visit sandbanks still lower down. From this village 
Manoel Urbano, at the request of the chief, brought away a young 
Indian woman, who being, or being thought to be, good looking, 
had been the cause of quarrels and murders, her husband having 
been killed first, and then his kin avenging his death. From her 
we had picked up the little of the language we knew. She gave 
10 days’ journey doa the Puris tothe Jurua, by the path just below, 
and having lived so near could hardly have been ignorant of the . 
fact. "Ten days, however, of Indian travel, with women and chil- 
dren, would not be more than 4 or 5 days for men alone. One of 
Manoel Urbano’s men started from the river-bank at 7 a.m., and 
early in the afternoon passed the first halting-place, We could 
not ascertain whether the path reaches the mam Jurud, or only a 
tributary. About half-way between this point and the River Araca, 
epost the remains of- another deserted village, | observed the 
eclipse of the sun of Oct. 30th. As the difference of longitude of 
this and the a of the Araci, by time observations on the 
return voyage depends only 14 day on chronometer, the longitude 
Haleadt alge may be paeited Aietiy nearly correct. On Nov. 
2 te capella any, passed malocas still inhabited, but the people of 
ee Sere A up-river. We carried off a few things we needed 
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—hbananas, tobaceo, &e.—leaving payment in iren in their place. 
Exactly at the mouth of the Aracd we met these Indians returning 
down-river. Unlike the Hypurinis, they did not seize their bows, 
but came eagerly to us with tobacco, balls of cotton, thread, &c., 
asking for knives, fishing-hooks, &c. Even one knowimg of the 
existence of these Indians, and of their comparative civilisation, 
cannot but be struck, after travelling for many weeks among naked 
and suspicious savages, with the sight of Indians still farther in the 
interior, and cut off from their natural channel of communication 
with the outer world; yet who wear clothes, and plant cotton and 
spin and weave it, both for their own use and for trade, and who 
show not the least fear but the greatest joy at the sight of strangers 
—unfortunately, it must be added, who meet the stranger with 
offers of children for sale, and with other offers euch as travellers 
report to be made by the Polynesians. 

It is probable that the Manetenerys have for many years traded 
on the Jurad,* and perhaps direct with white men, to whom, how- 
ever, they may be known by a different name ; and the upper part 
of the tribe have, or have had, communication with the Ucayali, 
They always address one by the Portuguese “ patricio” (country- 
man); they know, however, the Spanish words “muchacho” and 
“muchacha,” and call a knife ““euchero” (euchillo). Of the 
“lingoa geral” [ heard but one word, “ pina” (fishing-hook), and 
that but once. Though eager for all articles of iron, they have a 
fair supply of them, ca know perfectly the different values of a Por- 
tuguese and an American axe; they know also the value of their 
own cotton-cloth, and will not, as a rule, sell it except for iron—an 
axe, or knife, or pair of scissors, according to the size of the piece: 
very rarely for a looking-glass, This cotton-cloth is coarse, but 
well made, and excellent fur hammocks, but unravels if cut dia- 
gonally as for clothes, unless protected by an extraordinary 
amount of hemming. It is very saleable among the india-rubber 
makers on the Lower Puris, at 13000 per vara (= 43.3 inches). 
The Manetenerys would gladly trade down the Purts but for fear 
of the Hypurinas—and not without cause. In 1863, as we learnt 
from the Lower Hypurinds, two Manetenery canoes coming down 
loaded with cloth, were attacked, and the whole party killed by the 
Upper Hypurinis, The dress of the men is a long poncho, sewn 
at the sides, leaving only holes for the arms.t The women have 
two articles of dress, which may be described as sacks open at the 
bottom ; one of these serves as a petticoat, the other they wear 


x. ~ 











* Perhaps these have caught the Puru-puru ekin-disease, from which nearly 
one-third of the tribe, or rather of those we saw, euffer: the Hypourinds are entirely 
free irom it. . 

+ The chiefs wear in addition a hood or cowl, perhaps in imitation of mission- 
anes, Whom they may have seen. 
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crumpled up, over one shoulder and under the other arm. ‘The 
women seem to be on a perfect equality with the men. I have 
never seen them engaged in any but household work and loading 
the canoes; and they frequently scold the men, and interfere in 
their trade. Indeed, they seem to understand the privileges of 
their sex, and boarded our canoes, and laid hold of what they fan- 
cied, fearlessly, The whole tribe are thieves, and we rarely 
stopped even an hour among them without losing something. 
Worse still, they are as importunate and tiresome as can be con- 
ceived, alwa ecing for small things, such as fishing-hooks, or 
beads, or salt, whith ase they are very fond of. As they did not 
ask for spirit, I suppose they are not acquainted with it. The Ma- 
netenerys are essentially a water-side tate: always on the move u 
or down river, though they have their fixed habitations. Their 
canoes are ubés of cedar-wood, very long, and admirably made, 
but heavy from a great thickness of wood being designedly left 
underneath to stand bumps on rocks, &c. I have no doubt it was 
one of these canoes Lieut. Herndon* reports to have been found 
on the Lower Puriis, and which, from the excellence of the work- 
manship, could not have been made by Indians. Unfortunately, I 
cannot obtain his work here, and did not remember the name of 
his informant, s0 as to verify the fact. They travel up-stream 
almost entirely with punt-poles (of “ frecheira”),{ pushing along 
their canoes with great rapidity, even when the water is somewhat 
— One evening, my guide, in a light canoe with 7 paddles, 
had much work to keep ahead of an uba with 3 men punting ; and 
I, with 4 oars, was soon left far behind. When punting, the men 
generally take off their ponchos, and work naked. 

From the point where we first met them they turned back up-stream 
with us, and for more than three weeks we had in general three or 
four canoes accompanying us: what was their exact reason for this 
I do not know ; partly, perhaps, as a sort of escort or guard of 
honour; partly, I fear, to steal. We had thus much o portunity 
for obgerving their habits, but not much for learning shoir laniaase 
except by picking up a word now and then: if asked the names 
of things, they would invariably, after telling a couple or so, put 
their fingers into their mouth to imitate a fishing-hook, and whine 
out, “Juiaynhi (fishing-hook), Patricio, juinayhi and whether 
one gave it or not, it was equally impossible to get another word 
from them on that occasion. They pronounce with remarkable 








———— 





* Mr. Markham (‘Travels in Pera and India,’ &c.) refers to this in a chapter on 
uris. 


Cp apearons of the E 
_- he puut-poles of the boatmen on the Hualls ré oleo of ira, called 
there Catia brara: it is the Gyneriwm ubiharckdes at totatiotk. In the mitlon 


Te thee ueever, Of that river, the Caia brace has to be substituted by poles mad 
Of the slender but exceedingly tough stens of # substituted by pales made 
Mt of the Anonaccous seleetooe Malis, St ee Cbrace), a smal 
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distinctness; and the sounds seemed to me to have nothing of that 
indefiniteness common in languages. of uncivilised tribes; nor is 
the language the least guttural. Above, we found, as before, 
several houses without people, and the people either travellir 
or camped on some sandbank: in almost every case they tareed 
up-stream with us, those who had come thus far remaining behind. 
Their houses (I should have said) are more ample, that is, wider 
and higher than those of the Hypurinds, and better made: they 
are always common to a good many families, 

Qn one occasion, on a sandbank, [ asked a chief to send a lad 
with us as pilot; but the chief understood that I wanted to buy a 
child, and going straight to a canoe dragged out one of ten years 
old, or so, sla, dimes as did its mother, who clung to it. The 
chief, however, dragged them apart, and ordered one of his hench- 
men to hold the woman, and was evidently much disappointed on 
finding that his labour had been m vain, On November 9th we 
passed the little River Tarauaca, by which the upper part of the 
tribe pass to the Juri, but with a journey of how many days we 
do not learn. All the tribe seem to know more or less about the 
Jurui, but a few only about the Ucayali. One of the older men, 
however, told us the number of days still up the Puris, to where 
they drag their canoes across, spending two days in this labour, and 
thence ten days down the Ucayali to Sarayacu: the two latter 
numbers he always stuck to; but the first he varied according to - 
fancy, sometimes increasing it after we had travelled farther up- 
stream. He spoke of a Padre Antonio, at Sarayacu, describing 
his tonsure, and imitated him saying mass, &c., repeating, or rather 
chanting (as distinctly as a European could), the words, “ Espirito 
Santo.” He knew of sarsaparilla, and told us there was none 
here, but that there was on the Lower Ucayali, and that * Padre 
Antonio” bought it: he also spoke of cattle, describing by signs 
their horns, &c.; and mentioned the names of the owners (two or 
three) of cattle-farms, “* Don ,' &e. (I have forgotten the 
names.) He knew alzo the name Moyobamba, As a knowles 
of our geographical position, especially in longitude, had enabled 
me long before to understand the true meaning of the muddled 
statement (before mentioned) brought back by Manoel Urbano, I 
was not astonished at this information, It is said in Mandos that 
this Padre Antonio is an Italian friar, who many years ago explored 
the Ucayali, and induced or forced a large part of the Indians to 
settle in villages; but that some, to escape this, left the Ucayali 
and settled on rivers to the east. Whether this be true or not J 
cannot say; but it accords well with what we saw and heard; and 
though I do not believe the whole tribe of Manetenerys, which is a 
large one, migrated here so late, yet it is very possible that this 
old man and others did so and amalgamated with this tribe, We con- 
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tinually gave him small things, fishing-hooks, arrow-heads, &c., and 


promised him a whole assortment of things if he would show us 
the portage ; but I soon observed that he was suspicious, and afraid 
that we should take him down to Sarayacu by force; therefore | 
expected—as unfortunately proved to be the case—that he would 
stop short or inislead us Manoel Urbano related that a very old 
Indian, whom we did not see, continually pointed to the east, say- 
ing, “ Beni "—in fact, bored him with the name Beni—which he 
did not understand. I frequently questioned, but met with no one 
who seemed to have the least knowledge even of the name; and as 
it seems impossible that the Geni, or any branch it, should be near 
(from the latitude here, 9° to 9° bat s., and Sa of the one of rey 
Araca, Hyuacu, and Aquiry, and their pr le course and length), 
I can only suppoee that this old acta had once travelled far to 


c cast, 

Though the plantains we bought of the Indians were an assis- 
tance to us, yet as we could obtain from them no animal food, 
except now and then a tortoise, we fared very badly in this respect, 
the river being now too high for fishing, and all animals shy and 
even scarce near the river-bank, as generally is the case where 
Indians move about much; so that my crews fell off very much in 
strength, and our progress became slower. Once here, we got a 
good meal, in a curious way: coasting round a sharp turn we came 
suddenly on an alligator that had just laid hold of a large fish 
(tambakf), which it dropped in fright, and which we picked up, 
badly wounded, and floundering on the top of the water, My 
Bolivians were very patient ; but the Pammary Indians, who formed 
my guide’s crew, accustomed at home to fare on turtle ah, day, 
became very discontented. This induced him to buy an Indian 
ubi at the, fast Manetenery maloca, near the River Curynahan, 
and send down his canoe with three Pammarys: my servant also, 
an Italian, who had come with me from Pari, refused to go further, 
and left me.* On November 16th we started up-stream, they 
down: we have neither seen nor heard of them since. On our 
return the friendly Hypurinas, below the River Panynim, showed 
us a plank of the canoe that they had picked up floating past. As 
if the canoe had upset, eome of the Pammarys (who are almost 
amphibious) must have escaped, and it would have been no serious 
difficulty for even one of them to make a raft of fallen boughs, &c., 
and go down-stream, ‘ieg on fruits, &e., I have little doubt that 
they were all killed by the Indians.—| A subject of regret was 





* One of Manoel Urbano's companions in 1861 turned back from nearly the 
rate pehat. with two Pammarys only, and passed safely down—touching at no 
By Hypurings near the mouth of the river Aquiry, as I have since ascertained, 


a 
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the loss of my little collection of fossil-wood and bones, and other 
specimens. | | 

We had now nearly a week's journey without malocas: some of 
the Manetenerys, however, including the old man, kept on with us. 
Little by little the Puris showed signs of diminution in size; yet 
often when we had sworn a solemn oath that he was dead, he got 
up again and sorely surprised us all. Though the river was on the 
a rising, the diminution was more in depth than in width ; for 
this was rarely as small as 100 yards, and often 200 to 300 yards, 
Below, when the river once fairly begins rising—there are often 
two or three false rises—it does not stop whatever be the weather : 
here, however, the flood soon followed the rain, and soon the fall 
began: in three floods, after a night's heavy rain, [| found the tem- 
perature of the water exactly the same, 77°.7 Fahr. 

Qn November 21st we reached the little River Rixali, Manoel 
Urbano’s farthest point, and beyond entered wholly unexplored 
waters. Just below this is a ery high barreira, 200 feet at least,” 
commanding a clear view over the woodland from south to west. 
From the top of this we all fancied that we saw mountains—where 
they should oa Possibly we did; but there was too much cloud 
| ar the horizon to feel sure. | 

The next day we reached the first maloca of Canamary Indiane. 
From the Manetenerys, who preceded us, they had already heard 
of our approach, and, crowned with feathers, came down toi gro 
va and to buy of us. Among those who came, but uncrowned and 
apparently only to look on, was an albino, yas eosin i hair, 
who seemed half idiot: they said he was a native, The Cana- 
marys cannot be called a fine tribe, for they are not handsome: 
however, “handsome is that handsome does," and this praise the 
merit. Civilised essentially as much as the Manetenerys, though 
perhaps less enterprising, they are not, like them, ill-mannered, nor 
demoralised, nor thieves. ‘Their clothes are the same, though not 
so well woven; nor are their canoes so well made, as the only iron 
they have is the worn-out stock sold them by the Manetenerys, for 
they do not themselves trade by way of the Jurui. wb in 
speaking, they do not belong to the Puri, but to the Curumahé, a 
large enbutaxs a little above, on which is the force of the nation. 
Their language is different from that of the Manetenerys, and de- 
cidedly guttural: it has also a 3 many subtle sounds, ¢. g. like 
the French “eu.” The two tribes, however, understand each other 
sufficiently. While among Canamarys we lost not one single thing, 
though being naturally curious, they take up and examine everything 
they see; but they invariably return each thing to its place or its 
owner, unlike the Manetenerys, who never, till compelled, do 
being in hopes of slipping something under their long garments in 
some lucky moment. Naturally in all bargains we screwed the 
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Manetenerys down to the lowest price, and paid the Canamarys 
liberally. could not learn whether these Canamarys have any 
relationship by origin with the Canamarys of the River Hyuaci ; 
as the latter are hostile to the Manetenerys, and do not wear clothes, 
it may be doubte These had heard of, but not heard, firearms ; 
so at their request, which they did not repeat, we fired a salute. 

The chief of this first maloca said he would socenpany us, and 
caught us up while we were at dinner on a sandbank: he waited 
for us to finish before he came wp, and then asked for the remains 
of our meal, which he gave to the women of his canoe, From him 
we learnt that they call the Purhs “ Pacayé,” and he marked with 
a stick on the sand the Puris, with the Curumab4 entering on the 
left. He also told us that by an igarapé on the right side, a little 
below the Curumahi, one could pass, pare y overland, to the River 
“ Caspaha.” a river of some size, which we suppose to be the 
aca, or a branch of it: on this he said there were many Mane- 
tenerys (or, as he termed them, Manichenerys}. Ou Nov. 24th we 
reached the Curumahd, a very large affluent, but sufficiently infe- 
rior, especially in depth, to leave no doubt as to which was the 
main river, even apart from the information of the Indians. It 
must come from some distance, as the chief told us there were 
eight Canamary villages on it, the first of them three days up 
(and though sometimes there are two or three close together, yet 
in as many as eight there would be some intervals); above them 
another tribe, the Cujigenerys, who also use clothes and are not 
hostile; beyond ghem, but as we understood inland to the west, the 
Espinds, naked and savage. On paper every poe te would 
seeni to point to this as the river by which the Manetenerys pass 
to the Ucayali: they told us, however, that the way was still up 
the Purts. This I should readily set down as a lie, but for the 
total ignorance of the Canamarys respecting the Ucayali, which 
could hardly be were the Curumaha the route: they may, however, 
know the Ucayali by some other name. — | 

At the mouth of the Curumaha, on the Puris, is a Canamary 
village. The chief was a merry fellow: he came wading into the 
water alongside of our canoes, and looked at and into everything. 
Nothing surprised him so much as the rudder of my canoe, whieh 
he worked from side to side for several minutes, uttering numerous 
exclamations of surprise. When I gave him a large fishing-hook 
in return for some bananas, he jumped almost out of the water with 
pleasure, and the gift of a new axe, in change for the wretched one 
they had—a mere stump—caused a universal joy in the maloca: 
en old woman, who was crushing corn, leit off, as if the day 









‘such good fortune were a holiday. ‘Che first Canamary chief and 
some Manetenerys still accompanied us up-river: the former, how- 
ever, did not seem to know much about this part, One of the 
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latter, with a stick, marked the river with five aftluents—Yapaha, 
Curinahi, Ahapiha, Ipietahd, Cupenhipibapaha. Unfortunately the 
first of these, the Yapahd, hardly more than an igarapé, the onl 
one we passed in their company, proved to be on the right insteae 
of on the left, as they had marked it. This is about the upper 
limit of our old friend the uirana, which had been, since the Curn- 
maha,‘diminishing in abundance, and size, and vigour. From the 
Curumaha up the current is very strong, which is not to be won- 
dered at, as the difference of height in 144 miles is 340 feet = 
236 per mile. On November 30th we reached a large maloca, as 
well as we could make out, of Indians, different from those we had 
yet seen, though alike in dress, &e, They call themselves Catiands ; 

t this seems to be merely a corruption of “Castillano.” — They 
are certainly not Canamarys, and evidently do not think it a com- 
pliment to be considered such; nor do they seem to be Mane- 
tenerys, though as ill-bred and importunate, and given to thieving, 
as their height is decidedly less and their features differ. They 
use crowns of feathers, but very different from those of the Cana- 
marys: the Manetenerys use none at all, The Canamary chief 
told us they were not natives of the Purtis, but had come from a 
river to the west. He took leave of us here. The Manetenerys 
said they should stay here the rest of the day and catch us up on 
the next ; but this was merely to deceive us, as we saw no more of 
them till our return here. We stayed a few hours, buying, as 
usual, some cloth and balls of cotton, as well as bananas, green 
corn, and papaws, of which two latter they had a good stock. Like 
all the Indians so far, they had a few fowls, but would not sell any. 
These Indians had strings of india-rubber, to serve as torches at 
night; so the tree is certainly found thus far, but probably not m 
abundance, as we did not sce any in the wood. | 

From this point upwards, for many days, we saw no trace of 
Indians. ‘The wood grew thicker and thicker with thorny bamboo, 
till almost impenetrable. ‘This perhaps may account for thet 
absence near the river-bank. The abundance and tameness of 
game, so scarce below, is a sufficient proof that Indians seldom 
come here. We passed several small rivers, which I left nameless, 
as misapplying the names, given us by the Indians, could only lead 
to subsequent confusion. To a larger one, about half the size of 
the Purts, [ gave the name of Manoel Urbano (for want of a . 
better}, and to another smaller one that of River de Patos, as we 
happened to shoot a couple of black ducks just inside the mouth, 
A few miles above this the river divides (in lat. 10° 45° 8.) into 
two forks, nearly equal, and neither of which seems even half the 
size of the river below the junction. Up to this point the Puris is 
still a good-sized river, at least in width, but in parts so shallow 
that we often bad work to find a channel ; and this was in December. 
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We had, however, no constant rain. From about lat, 9° 45’ till the 
farthest south we reached—nearly 11°—we had an almost con- 
tinual and generally strong north-west wind, with bright weather, 
barring a tow light showers and gome heavy storms, which latter 
always came from s.£. or E.8.£., bringing up the wind with them: 
these caused short furious floods, lasting, as already mentioned, but 
a short time. A few miles below this and on both forks above (but 
chiefly on the right fork) we found occasionally bananas, generally 
“Sao Thomé,” growing apparent/y wild on the river-bank. How a 

laut, that does not reproduce itself by seed, should thus spring up, 
18 difficult to understand; but it is not less so to suppose that 
Indians had planted them thus—one here, another there—rarely 
two plants and never more together, and often with a mile or two, 
or even several miles, from plant to plant. On the right fork we 
did, indeed, once find that Indians had come by land and carried 
away the bunch of fruit (and this was the only trace of Indians 
we saw on that fork); but it seems more probable that this was a 
mere chance visit, as in many places we found the fruit rotting or 
fallen. 


From December 11th to 23rd we travelled up the right or south 
fork of the river. ‘This had at first a width of 80 or 90 yards, and, 
while low, no great current; but we were much delayed by long 
shallows over sand and occasional ledges of rock. The rock is of 
two kinds—a greyish-brown sandstone, which served excellently as 
a whetstone, and a sort of false conglomerate, like that already 
mentioned, which probably contains fossil-woud and bones: one 
large bone, apparently a thigh-bone, in perfect preservation, I 
found embedd Unfortunately the rock was are as that of the 

of Ellangowan (of which a workman at night could carry away 
in his bonnet all that he had broke in the dan), and after working 
five hours, most of the time in a heavy rain, | was driven off by 
the rise of the river. ‘This flood may serve as an example of the 
rapidity of the floods here. The rain began at 8-30 a.m. with us 
and travelled up-river; at 2 pw, the river began to rise, and in 
half an hour was rising at the rate of 3 feet per hour, as I found 
by marks: towards evening the current was 20 strong that we could 
not stem it, and stopped, At daylight the water was just on the 
turn; at noon it had fallen 9 to 10 feet, and in the later afternoon 
. the whole rise, of 12 feet at least, had passed, and we were again 
dragging the canoe over shallows, The sandstone I found but 
once overlying the conglomerate. 

Tapirs are extremely numerous on this river: they seemed 
tather astonished than alarmed at the sight of us, and, unless we 
in the shade of the “ free in the heat of the day would not 
er, often when hearing them in the 
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wood some of my Indians would imitate their shrill cry, to which 
the tapir would answer, and so with calls and counter-calls come 
down to the water's edge. It served to beguile the weariness of 
the way; but we shot only what we needed. Capivaras are still 
more numerous and tame; and monkeys, even the light-leaping 
“eoaita,” seemed hardly to fear us. On the fourth day, not at 
all to our surprise, we came to a rapid, and from this on had a 
succession of them, with calm water between, On both forks of 
the Puris (and to some distance below), more or less in all parts, 
but especially on rocky ground beside rapids, grows the Calliandra 
trinervia, that from its abundance is as characteristic here as the 
uirana below. Its peculiarity consists in throwing out its branches 
horizontally, like a cedar of Lebanon.* In rapids these are a 
great hindrance, and sometimes we had to cut them away when the 
stream in the middle was too strong and deep for the men to wade 
there. In all we passed fourteen rapids (caxociras), not including 
oben currents (baixios), sometimes very troublesome from the 
smoothness of the rock at the bottom (a bed of the sandstone), 
which gave no hold to punt-poles. The rapids are not dangerous, 
but cause much delay, partly from the difficulty of carrying the 
cargo overland, owing to the height of the ground on each side. 
From the largest rapid, in about 10° 57’ s.—10° 53’ was the farthest 
south observed—the river makes northing again. Though this fork 
receives no affluent, except ake s, yet these are so numerous, that 
in 60 miles from the mouth it had diminished to one-third of its 
first size; then it divides into twosmall streams, nearly equal. We 
ascended the larger, 15 to 18 yards wide, for a few miles, passing 
in one place beneath the trunk of a fallen tree, and this not a 
monster, but one 2 feet thick or so, that spanned it from bank to 
bank. Had this been the river, and not merely one fork of it, I 
should have pushed on till the last ; but wishing to explore the other 
also, and seeing that we could not hope (owing to shallows, and in 
flood travelling is impossible) to hake more than 3 or 4 miles a 
day by water, which would not be 2 as the crow flies, I thought it 
a waste of time to go farther. We tried to cut our way through 
the wood to reach, at least, some height from which to take a last 
fair look south-west ; but owing to the thickness of the bamboos, 
the thorns of which are a great obstacle to men unshod, we had to 
return without success. 

Thus far my little party had been singularly fortunate as regards 





* The trees which obstruct the eerie of the Hual and Pastara | 
throwing out wide their horizontal branches are Mimosem, of the genera F a4 
Calliandra, Om the cataracts of the Huallaga it is chiefly the beautiful Calliundina 
trinervia, Bextu.—the Sedasien, or Silk-flower, of the Pertceas 0 called from 
in ae er ," loug crimson stamens hanging out of the fowers like skeing of 
al 7” - © 
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health ; but now, man after man dropped with ague, and worse still, 
my guide with a very bad fever, so that on reaching the mouth of this 
braneh on Christmas night I found not half a men fit for work, and 
had no option but to stop here some days. I made the most of my 
time by obtaining good jatitude observations north and south, and 
observing the barometer a.m. and p.m. As it was the time of new 

oon, lunar distances were impossible, Guarand, about a tea- 
spoonful of the grated powder in a cup of hot water, proved an 
excellent remedy for the severe headache eeoupeaing ague, and 
generally removed it in ten minutes (in fact, in all cases I have 
given guarana for headache it has been effectual). With this and 
quinine some of the men improved, so that on December 30th I 
ordered a start up the left or north fork, 

On the whole, this seemed to me the larger branch of the two ; 
certainly wider for the first 20 or 25 miles (but as a rule shallower’. 
Moreover, it has an affluent that may be called a river, which the 
other has not, and to the farthest emt L reached has more or less 
of varzea. Turtles exist, though probably not in abundance, 
within this river, as on the second day we shot one (with arrow) ; 
tracajis both on this and the other fork. Inland of a stnall sand- 
bank we found some very smal! huts, made of sticks, &c., broken 
or cat with stone, no doubt by Indians who had come here when 
the tracajas were laying, Nothing noticeable remained but a stone 
that bad been used as a whetstone, and a large piece of petrified 
wood, that rang well when struck, balanced across another stone. 
On the third day we were again among rapids; and on the fourth 
day I found it imposible to keep on with two canoes, as wading had 
brought back the ague, and the sight of the sick men cal the 
few that were well fainthearted and mutinous. As a last effort, 
accordingly, I left my canoe and the invalids with orders to Zo 
down to the mouth of this branch, and wait for me there, and 
started up in the ubé with no more load than mandioca-flour for 8 
or 1) days, and my arms and instruments, and as crew two Rolj- 
vians and two Pammarys; one of the latter, however, was agucish, 
and the other pus out of health, and little better than skin 
and bone, The next day we saw on the left bank some bananas, 
evidently planted, on ground high above the river. Two of my 
men went on shore to get some, and after a good while came bac 
saying they had found and followed, a path which led them to an 
Indian but, inhabited, as a monkey was tied up there. I then 
went, and found a very large plantation of bananas and corn, and 
beyond the hut with two or three young girls and some younger 
children. I spoke from a distance, and they allowed me to come 
Pretty close, but then retreated screaming. Just then, however, a 
_ - Wetman came in from the plantation, and though scared not a little 

at first, gradually took heart to come near, and began to talk with 
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eat quickness, as well as I could make out from her mien, telling us 
ere were men close by, as if to frighten us off. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Indians ignorant of firearms look upon 
any one without a bow as unarmed; probably the children had 
seen the Pammary who first went up with his bow, and therefore 
hid themselves from him but not from me. I gave the woman 
some fishing-hooks, the only thing I had with me to give, and 
signified that if she would come down to the river with some of the 
rehed corn-flour (much like the “ farinha de milho” of Central 

2 ‘ec of which I saw a great jar, | would give her more things. 
‘Phen I went off to the canoe; but as, after waiting an hour, we 
Siw no one appear, we started again on our journey. On our 
return, in a few days, we found some of the people had been waiting 
for ua at the port, ‘ the ashes of a fire ah ee since we had sabe 
I went up again with one of my men. We found the same woman, 
alone; this time she showed no fear, but began by giving me a 
scolding for having made them go down to the river for 
nothing. ‘This done, she gave us a sort of low bench to sit down 
on, and brought us bowls of corn-flour porridge, and then ran off 
to call her husband. Meanwhile, I examined the place. This and 
two other houses, evidently lately but not now inhabited, were 
sheds of about 15 ft. by 10 ft., with sloping roofs to about 5 feet 
from the ground, but open at the ends. Besides the corn-flour, I 
saw a good stock of corn in store, a stone axe, some arrows, several 
jars and pipkins, but no calabashes, and some cotton drying in the 
sun; the coaiti and a tame motun, but no fowls; dogs, of course, 
In a few minutes the woman returned, and in a few more her hus- 
band came running in, with bow and arrows in his left hand. When 
about twenty-five yards off from us, he took two arrows in his right 
hand—not an agreeable movement to watch—and coming straight 
up to me, gave me them, and then two to my man, The arrows 
were “taquaras,” quite new, and painted (on the broad point) in 
ponents and ornamented with coloured thread round the shaft— 
ike the handle of a cricket-bat. The Indian was unpainted, and 
stark naked, but for his head-gear, which may be conceived as a 
fig-drum without top or bottom, adorned with three rows of fringe 
in frout, of the fibre of some bark dyed red, and much longer 
hangings at the side of the face, not unlike the head-dress of Jewish 
high-priestsa—in pictures. The woman had a bit of coarse badly- 
made cotton stuff, asa “tanga,” and many strings of black seeds 
round her waist, but not round her neck, She was partly black- 
ened, much as if with genipapa-fruit (but I did not see the tree 
where); the man was unpainted. A boy, however, was painted 
from head to foot, before and behind, in a diamond pattern 
of red lines. The man seemed very pleased at seeiriz us, pro- 
bably not from what I had given on my first visit (which was 
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of no value), but from our having then found the place defence- 
less and touched nothing: it was a neve that any one should 
come not to harm, He did not seem to have the least idea of 
trading. Lasked him for his head-dress, and he gave it me at 
once, and asked for my cap, but on my explaining that I could not 
spare it, seemed content. We talked for some oe to much 
purpose ; though guessing the general drift of what they said, I 
understood bait pes woraethat of fire,” which was the sie as in 
Canamary and Manetenery; and | could not make them under- 
stand what I wanted to know, The name of their tribe I tried in 
vain to learn; nor did they seem to rene the names Mane- 
tenery, Canamary, and Catiani at all. All inquiries as to the 
eourse of the river and the neighbourhood of any other river were 
equally fruitless. They are clearly Indians of the wood, and on 
the river-bank merely by accident. The path to the port was so 
little trodden that I doubt if they go there except for water when 
their small stream dries. From a pomt of high ground in their 
plantation (150 ft. or so above the river) I had a clear view all 
round, except from 8.8.W. to w.s.w., where I most desired it; but 
on both occasions the clouds were very low, and stopped all distant 
view. Asfar as I could see there was nothing but undulating 
woodland. The whole family—there seemed to be but one here 
now—accompanied me down to the river, a third of a mile off; the 
man showed a little distrust, and would not walk in front: I had 
therefore to trust to his good faith (more than is prudent, as a 
rule), and let him go behind both of us. I gave them a number of 
fishing-hooks and arrow-heads, all, in fact, 1 had, a knife, and my 
American axe. Half of these things would have filled a Canamary 
maloca with delight, for the Canamarys have had just a taste of 
them, and covet steel implements above all things; but this Indian, 
being utterly unacquainted with iron, was not aware that he had 
gained when I gave him my axe for his, and showed merely plea- 
sure, as at an act of friendliness—much about the same as when | 
“as him a bit of tapir-meat. By signs he asked us the use of the 
fishing-hooks, and, on seeing our line, how the hook was fastened 
on and baited, I have spoken of these Indians at some length, as 
from their industry, simplicity, friendliness, good manners, and utter 
ignorance of the existence of a world other than their own little 
world, they interested me much. I left them with regret at not 
having more to give them, but with the satisfaction of confidence 
that they will neither attack nor fly from the next traveller who 
comes among them. From the fact that these Indians were en- 
tirely unacquainted with iron, and much astonished at the sight. of 
my canoe, | feel een nee that it is not by this river that the” 
Shanetenerys pass to the Ucayali; and if the Curumaha be not 
the river, can only conjecture that it may be one of the small 
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affuents on the left of the Puris, about half-way between’the Ca- 
tiané maloca and where the Puris divides, which may approach 
some affluent of the Ucayali. 

Half a mile above these Indians is an affluent, about 25 yards 
wide, which I have marked as River Mai-i-nauas, as that may 
possibly be the name of this tribe. On my return to the Catiana 
maloca below, I showed the head-dress in arrows to the Indians 
there; they did not seem to recognise them, but after a while said 
* Mai-i-nauas,""—rather, however, as I thought, asking me than 
themselves affirming. I do not, therefore, feel sure of the name. 

Of my journey above, there 1s but little left to tell. ‘The same 
mete we had a furious storm of thunder and rain, the latter lasting 
9 hours, Travelling was impossible the next day (Jan. 4th) 
owing to the violent flood. On the Sth I travelled, and at night 
reached a large rapid. Owing to showers during the day the river 
rose again a few feet. At daylight the rapid was very strong, and 
twice carried us down: by luck, we escaped an upset. In the 
afternoon we tried again, but ineffectually—thus wasting the 6th. 
On the 7th we passed, but the canoe nearly filled, and everything 
but my chronometer and cartridges got drenched. We travelled 
on till 4 p.M., When I reached a small fall, the limit of my journey. 
There was wo way of passing it by water, as this being deep below 
we could not lift the bow of the canoe; and the ground on each 
side being high, it was impossible, with my 4 men, only 2 of them 
fit for anything, to drag the canoe overland. To pass rapids a 
double crew is essential. Had both canoes been here we might 
have passed. Keluctantly, therefore, I turned back, having 
ascended this fork one-third less than the other. The river here 
had an average width of 40 yards (at the outside), not varying much 
in ordinary pa In narrows between high ground I have had 
hold of calliandra-boughs from both banks at the same moment; 
while sometimes immediately below these the river widened to 100 
or even 120 yards. These, however, were pools scoured by the 
eddy from the narrow, widest at the top, and in 200 yards or so 
closing in to the usual width. 

On Jan, 9th we rejoined the rest of our party at the mouth of 
this branch, and on the 10th started dgwn, and on Feb. Srd, 
having, below the river Aquiry, travelled day and night (ji. e, 
floated at night), reached the mouth of the Mucuim without acgi- 
dent. During the journey down I took frequent but not continuous 
soundings, except over shallows that I knew of. The current was 
now very strong, 3 to 4 miles per hour in the channel on an average, 

Tt remains only to make some general observations on the geo- 
graphy of the Upper Purts. From the emall size of both branches, 
at the farthest points [ reached, and their rapid diminution, it is 
pretty clear that they cannot come from any very great distance ; 
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in my opinion little, if at all, tos, of 11° lat.: certainly not from 
the Cordillera, No one who has seen rivers issuing from or near 
the Andes could imagine this. It may be added, in confirmation, 
that if they did, they could hardly fail to bring down some pebbles 
of granite or-other igneous rock, or clay-slate. I searched for such, 
however, diligently, but found no stones but the water-worn frag- 
ments of the rocks “in situ.” If, therefore, the river I followed 
be, as it has hitherto been considered, the true Puriis, then the 
Madre de Dios is certainly not the source of the Puris. Three 
large rivers enter the Upper Puris on the right, the Aquiry, 
Hyuaeu, and Aracé, One of these may possibly be the main river. 
Manoel Urbano travelled 10 days wp the Aracd, 6 up the Hyuaci, 
and 20 up the Aquiry, and was in each case stopped by want of 
water. ie reports all three rivers as inferior in size to the Purtis ; 
the first two decidedly so, the Aquiry but slightly, and with a 
stronger current. The mouths of rivers are a very vague indica- 
tion of their true size: and from the tortuousness of the Puriis, 
and its change of direction below undoubted affluents (e¢. g. the 
Parand-pixuna, ‘Fapaui, Panynim, and even the little Tarauaca), 
the course affords no test. The Araca I forgot (through haste to 
obtain an astronomical observation) to sound in. ‘It is narrower 
than the Puris, and does not sensibly increase the width of the 
latter, but increases the depth by neatly one half, The Hyuacii is 
narrower, but zomewhat deeper than the Puris. It scarcely alters 
the depth below, but increases the width considerably, The Aqui 
increases the Purts considerably, both in size and depth; it is 
about the same width as the Puris at the point of junction, but 
somewhat shallower. When I passed on my return it was issuing 
with a far stronger stream and larger body of water than the 
Puris, its water much cleaner and cooler, occupying about two-thirds 
of the channel below. In modification of this it must be mentioned 
that the Aquiry aeemed to be in full flood ; whereas the Upper 
Puris had at least 4 ft. to rise up to the last year's high-water 
mark; and the river below the junction 18 inches. In the last 3 
or 4 miles above the Aquiry the width of the Puris diminishes, 
and its depth increases, Its current now decreased ; but this pro- 
bably was from being held up by the Aquiry, These observations 
are, | am aware, tediously minute; but as their whole value de- 
pends on their minuteness, their tediousness will, I trust, be excused. 
A simple expression of opinion, with no reason igh a would be 
valueless. mn the whole I think it possible that Lquiry may 
be the greater river, and its course (up-stream) can hardly fail to be 
towards the known part of the Madre de Dios; but | incline to 
think this river will eventually be found to be one of the many 
sources of the Beni. 3 pea 
Certainly, the simplest solution of the problem would be a 
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descent of the Madre de Dios from the Cordillera; but there are 
great difficulties in the way of this: first, the hostility of the In- 
dians, the Chunchos, and secondly, the impossibility of obtaining 
acrewin Caravaya. It by no means follows that the Indians would 
be equally hostile to a party ascending the river, In Pasto (New 
Granada) I was told that the descent of the Japura was very dan- 
rous on account of the Indians ; and an old Braz filian trader on 
at river tells me that the Miranhas, a tribe 20 days by river 
within the boundaries of New Granada, declared to him boldly that 
they always attack any one coming from above (as those from above 
in old times tried to subdue them, and never brought them any- 
thing); they are, however, most friendly towards, and honourable 
in their dealings with, traders from below. The second difficulty 
might be met by taking men from here, as, once embarked on the 
Madre de Dios, with their faces homewards, they would not turn 
back—up-stream—for any danger, This plan would, however, be 
very expensive, and natives of the Amazon would probably not 
stand the cold of the Cordillera. 


SS Se 


Latitudes and Longitudes of Points on fiver Purts. 








i ee Ae o fo 
Sitio de Manoel Ascencfa (Birury) .. | 3.53 20|4 5 28(.4)| 61 17 00 
Sitio de Florencio + ee 7 a Li + li li 
Aroma (old Mura mission and village) 44515)4 8 85(.4)| 62 08 45 
Highest point (up riverjof I. Uajaratuba | 6 4 © 
Sitio de Boa Vista .. “4... ve oo | 6 16 60/411 86 62 54 00 
River Parand-pixuna (mouth) .... |.5 47 0/412 00 623 07 30 
Farreira de Ipocuriha (highest point) .. | 5 43 0 4 
Feitoria de Joao Gabriel ow eo oo | 6 3610/4152 | 6 61 00 
River Tap na # Pad a2 se ae a 5 46 2) #17 22 (.4)| FE ai) oO 
Barreira de Canarihd (Igarapé mouth)... | 6 8 O| 41642 | (4 10 30 
River Mucui G 32 15 *peeie ovar | 4 
tiver Mucuim Sale ease a } 32 15 fof next. 
Canotama (feitoria of Mancel Urbano) .. | 6 32 20 | 417 22(4)) 04 20 30. 
iver M / os o* os at 2 Le t 4 12 4 18 7 G4 a1 45 
EiverTinxf cts ee me ee OT IB S| ST OD O4 47 15 
River Bepatynim 2... «ow oe | 785 6) 4 SL | 6G 2b 15 
River Ponynim ww ce ewe oe | 47 BG | 4 28 12 (0) 87 03 09 
Igarapé Ananury (mouth)*® .. . « | 819 24/420 8 67 17 00 


* By an observation of ¢ Sagittarii Oc, D. (Sept. 1st, 1865) the longitude of the 
Anaury mouth is 4" 29" 20", and the longitules of the neighbouring positions 
deduced from this by chronometer are— — 

7, s & 
River Panynim ww ws es se 4 28 20 
River Inaugnim  .. «+ .. +. 4 29 38 
River Aquiry .. 0 «: s# +: 429 34. 
which differ little from thore determined in 1864, a8 given above. 9 
? I 
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Latitudes and Longitudes of Points on River Purdés—continued. 








aren Longitude w. of Greenwich, 
; apace. 
of w | of # 
River Inanynim .. 4. « « « | 8 30 34 | 67 21 15 
hg ay: Torteaeets - | 845 6 67 21 30 
ii i 
ea acat n of ec se of sun, 9 1 2) 0 $756-6(4)| 69 29 00 
River A -B. lat. by dead reckoning] ; 
va les blow} se ft 8 820 O8.C% 20 
ver Corynaha io os se oe es | 2 85-35 O 2, 
iver Rixala Ma 9 47 10 os os re 
River Curumahé Tint. by dead reckoning | | a 
from 7 miles below and 6 miles abov eli a SEO fa 
River de Manoel Urbano « «« eo | LO S34 47 71 27 00 
Purts divides .. .. =; 10 44 66 il 60 30 
Farthest point of observation on x. fork | 10 36 44 72 08 00 
Farthest point of observation on & fork | 10 52 a2 72 17 00 














Son 'Thomé Chapel ee ee eee 
Birury Channel , os oa ee #4" -. 
Cuiana Channel PT oa 7 or) Pr o- 
Barreira do Sacado 


A Campina (Mura maloca) or eere 
Boa Vista (last howse upriver)... 2. 4. 
iver Parand-pixunm .. 1. 0s ss as 
River Jacaré Tee Tithe 
Rarreira de Cinahars Pr or ar Pry —- 


River Tapa He na =. et 7” an 


et Mucuim ae =e ee —_ Pi it 
Wer Mar? im 7 es on 2 ] 7 
River Itux .. =o as as ae on ar 
River HEL 1 nH 7 —n ee - 
Barreira de yutanaham os ee *. 


River Mamoria-grande | ea” ee! as y 


River Panynim ..0 05.0 ss se ue ne 


a Tnauyn im , Ae be ao ee 
ver A es = Mee Van Oe 
River . ately an Qe Se Oe Danes 
River H me na -* Pr oe an 


River poder ee ot Pr en 2 oe 
River Taranack aa or we an oT an 


Kiver i oe ‘de oe ma 2 =e 


edivides pes hse 
Barthest point reched on a fork ar 
Peint reached on x, fork ) 
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At Canotama (River Mucuim) mean of 16 days’ chservation—* 
Bar. (at 32") 9 aor. 20-030 &. 74-7? D.—W. (9 aac) 346° 
" 3pm. 20°812 #, 793° » (3 pu.) &50° 


Mean ... 20671 =. 77? Mean ,. 448° 
Barometrical observations at other points were referred to Canotama, if a 
single observation to the homologous hour, so as to eliminate the diurnal 
vanation, The height of Canotama was calculated with bar, = 29-98 x. 62° 
at sea-level (which may not be correct), 
At point where the Purtis divides, lat. 10°45° 4. mean of 4 days" observation— 
Bar. (at 32°) 9 aw. 28964 2.—810° D.—W. 65 
ti 3 Pu. 28008 £.=83-5° » 80 
The barometer used was a portable Fortin bar, (by Casella), with vernier 
reading to J, inch; the zero had been determined at Kew. The “ring” 
continued sharp throughout, 








Map.—This has been made from bearings and distances taken throughout 
the whole river, and from observations with sextant and artificial horizon 
(mercurial). Observations of latitude were taken at 79 points, and time 
obyervations for longitude by chronometer at about three-fourths of them, Ro 
far as was possible, time observations were repeated at the principal points 
on the down voyage, so a8 to be dependent on chronometer for a few days 
only. The absolute longitudes marked (.4) were determined by occultation, 
the circunistances_of which (of all visible) were always calculated beforchand. 
These points are— 

1. Sitio of Manoel Ascenscio (x Virginis Oc. R., June 13th, 1964), 

2. Arum’ (Missio de Mums) p Sayittarii, Oc. R., June 20th, ,, 

*4. Canotama, Aug. 10th, Jupiter, Oc. D, 4h. 17m. 194. 

us Jupiter,Oc. KR, 4h. 17m, 234, 

Aug 11th, $ Ophinc, Oc.D, 4h. 17m, 2456 
%3, Mouth of River Tapaud, Ang. 15th § Capricorni, Oc. D., observed a 
few miles below, on nearly the same meridian (differing 1 sec, by chronometer’ 

5, A point about 30 miles below River Aracd, by end of celipse of ¢ 
Oct. 80th. The bezinning of the eclipse was also observed: and calculated 
(without second differences) as a general test, but not relied on as it differed 

The longitudes intermediate and above depend on chronometer, I am 
aware that the longitudes of the hizhest part of the Puris would make it cross 
the Ucayali in some maps; but being ignorant how the lorigitude of that river 
has been determined, 


; have not ¢ (which indeed would be scarcely 
honest} to alter my resulia, Annexed are some of the ratings of the chrono- 
meter, to show what reliance may hoe 1 on it— 





* At the ame place, 1865: July 23—Ang. 5, 


fcr, 
9 am. Bar, (at 32°) 29898 n= 760 (D.—W.) = 256 
3 P.M. rs 2779 | = BE - = 5 "62 





Mean .. 29838 2 = 790 . 409 
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Stationary at Canotama, July 27th to Aug. 12th, losing .. 4-25 seo, per day.* 
Down from Canotama and back to same point, Aug. 13th) g. 


ROAR MN oe wo we eh Suet tan: eee Sb ows ? 
From Canotama to point of observation of eclipse of ©, sup-} 36 
posing the longitude correct, Sept. Sth to Oct. 30th, losingf °" " 
From Oct, 30th to Dec. 11th I had no means of rating, 
at 11th to 23rd up 8. fork of Puris and back to rego 5a ; 
OS «ss 7 ## me me oe =i an oT we on! . 


The chronometer being several times carried overland, when canoe was uns 
loaded for rapids, 
Dec, 0th to Jan. 9th, up N. fork and back to mouth, losing 4°9 sec. per day. 

Canoe unloaded three or four times. 

Jan. 18th to Feb, 3rd (point of eclipse of @ to Canotama) 416 =, 

This ia the rate I have assumed for Jan. {th to 19th, and on which depends 
the longitude of the point where the Purts divides; But supposing the true 
rate to differ from the assumed rate by as much as 2 sec, per day, and more 
docs not seem probable; this in 10 days would give an error of 5 miles only, 
Tt may be added that the longitude of the farthest point of observation on 
N. fork, determined chronometrically, differs from that given by a set of 
lunar distances by 5 see. only; this of course was a chance, but it serves as a 
general confirmation. The chronometer was never taken on shore for observa- 
tions, except those of oncultations (and the accompanying time esa paar 
others being taken with a watch duly compared. Points determined on the 
down ve and therefore depending but a few days on chronometer, are 
marked («). 

The distances may seem exaggerated, but the tortuousness of the Purts 
i piesa them. The difference of latitude by dead reckoning about as often 
fell short of as exceeded that given by observations, The distance from the 
mouth to the Barreim de Hyutanaham, given by the steamer expedition, 
exceeds by 10 or 11 miles mine, Which was caloulated altogether independently, 
being made up of the miles and half miles of the different bearings. 

The languages of tribes on the Puris seem to have but little resemblance 
to one another, ax will appear from the following words :— 


Eoglish, Pamnenry. Hypurina. Manetenery. Canawary, 
Sun satiny atocan ti cashi wart, 
Moon mmassicu cussiri Siri. 
Fire Biju charming ehi-chi ehi-i. 
Water palui iboruhai hiini wika, 
~ River wainy wend wen. 
Dog djuimayhi anguity kéwe, 
Tortoise u-jurd ebetu-yu canny, 
Tapir clomnii cham chemi ehema (Ger- 
: man “ ch"), 
Hen arneaua patari catatri, 
ee path chi-pari sapanii. 
Stor boirt wiriki catuheri, 
Father bi-¥ pate 
Mother nis hated These words in both lun- 
Brother aol jin nabiri guages I did not verify 
Woman gamu setul With natives, 
Girl Indiinany setirontim | 


About half the Pammarys understand the Lingoa-geral; uot more than eight 





* The rate, given by the maker (C. Frodsham) in (Nov. 1865, was © ini 
ete per day ;" bat the chronometer had bee oP os ary" allan: Eaining 
Chis months, before tm been (ed “gna alle vit pe stop the 
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VII.—Notes on the River Aquiry, the principal <ffinent of the 
River Puris. By W. Cuanp ess, Esq., m.A., Gold Medallist, 
H.G.3; 

(Head Feb, 25, 1807.) 


THE Aquiry enters the Puris on the right, in lat. 8° 45° s., long. 
67° 23° w. In writing of the Purus in 1865, I spoke of the 
Aquiry as bringing down a body of water equal to that of the main 
river, and as Seine possibly equal, or even superior, to that in 
size and importance: in this, however, I was entirely deceived ; it 
is merely a tributary, though a large one—inferior both in length 
and width. It is somewhat less tortuous, but, being narrower, its 
reaches also are shorter, and the turns more abrupt. From the 
mouth to about 11° s. sand-banks (praias) are scarce, far apart 
and small; at low water, however, muty flats of hard clay at the 
edge of the “terra firme” are left dry, and in parts also banks or 
ridges of this in the middle of the river, with occasional reefs of 
rock. In some of these places I found fossil bones—two vertebra: 
in perfect preservation—which Professor Agassiz while m Manios 
was kind enough to examine, and pronounced to be of the Moso- 
saurus; theré was also a turtle of an extinct species, and some 
amaller fragments. Petrified wood is not common, as on the Purus, 
but some pieces half-carbonised now and then appeared; in parts 
an ashy efflorescent ealt is rather abundant, whether saltpetre or 
not [ cannot say. 7 ° 

The Hypurinis, Indians of the Puris, extend up the Aquiry 
eight or ten days’ journey. From some of these, in about lat. 9° 
40's, we learnt that they travel (to buy implements of stone) in three 
and a half days E.5.E. to another river, smaller than the Aquiry, 
they said, which we suppoced to be the River Ituxy (affluent 
the Puris below); they did not give this name, but spoke of the 
point they go to as Puriquity 5 and it is known from Hypurinés of 
the Ituxy, that there is a point so called a good way up that river. 
It is to be remarked that the Aquiry from its mouth to 11° s. has 
not a single affluent on the right, es ee mere little streams—not 
even a good-sized igarapé—showing that the grownd from very near 
that bank must slope to the east towards some other river. 

Above the Hypurinas, from about 9° 45’ to 10° 49's, are the 
Capéchenes, a tribe of which we saw nothing at all, as they live 
a poe way inland. ‘They seem not to use candes but rafts (now 
and then of wood, but generally of “ frecheira” ) which probably 
eerve merely as ferry-boats, and not for navigation up or down 
river; in one snag-choked narrow they had made a temporary 
bridge from snag to snag; perhaps during some migration, 
Manoel Urbano in his journey (at an earlier time of year than 


eS o—”—”— Tra 
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mine) saw a good many of these Indians then on the river-bank 
after tracajds ezgs; he describes them as tall, handsome, and 
clear-complexioned ; apparently warlike, and somewhat iapoeet 
to hostilities. Probab they are to be found also on the River 
Irariapé, an unexplored affluent of the Aquiry, and little inferior 
to this in size and depth at the mouth, but on both occasions when 
I passed with scarcely any perceptible current or outset ; its water 
is extremely white, almost’ milky. It approaches the Hyuacti 
nearly ; and Canamary Indians, from that river, are found on the 
upper part of it, as we learnt from the Hypurinds already spoken 
of. 


On the banks of the Aquiry, near the water's edge, always 
below flood-mark, wild tobacco is extremely abundant, especial y 
from about 9° 30' to 10° 30° &, where its flowers whitened the bank- 
side ; in less amount, it is found also on the Puris. Among trees 
not found below is the palm, the leaves of which are used for 
making hats in Bolivia; whether it be the “* Bombonassa” used in 
Moyobamba or not, I am ignorant. Some of my Bolivian crew 
being hat-makers, dried and brought down many buniles of leaves. 
A species of “embira,” also known in Bolivia, where the bark 
is used for making ropes, was common and very noticeable from 
its dark red stem, small head, and manner of bursting into leaf, 
like the horse-chesnut, About 10° 50's. the thin-leaved wirana 
of the Amazon, not found on the Aquiry or Puriis below, begins 
to show itself, and gradually becomes as common as the broad- 
leaved species ordinarily found; but it never supersedes the latter, 
and towards the sources of the river disappears first. Game —in- 
cluding in this term all land animals ordinarily eaten—is abundant 
in nearly all parts of the Aquiry ; fish is searce, or at any rate 
difficult to eateh, 3 

Up to 11° s,, a distance by river of about 300 miles, we tra- 
velled without the least difficult (Sept. Sth to 30th). Above the 
River de Pontes,* Manoel Urbane's farthest point, the river 
narrows, but this is rather owing to the nature of the ground, and 
the rapidity of the descent, than from much actual diminution in 
size. But after fairly crossing the parallel of 11°, the river 
definitely changes its (up-stream) course, re-crossing to the north, 
and then keeping nearly due west for more than a degree, At 
the same time it changes its character, instead of narrowing it 
widens out, and becomes as abundant in sand-banks (praias) as 
below it was scant of them. As a natural consequence the water 
shoals very much, and the river from this up becomes very diffi- 
cult of navigation. The want of water is but one of the difficulties : 
ee spore of the true, cate the native names. 1 have 
a ayaa be orm Tse Se 





given names to a few 

rages; laving no wish 

particular in the choice of them, 
= 
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the labyrinths of snags, and stranded or entangled timber, often 
occupying the whole river-bed for many hundred yards, are almost 
worse, ‘Shallows with sharp currents and rock are very numerous, 
but there is nothing that can properly be called a rapid till above 
long. 70°, where the river is quite small. In general the rock is 
nothing more than the hardened clay of the terra jirme, but here 
and there sandstone occurs, and alsu the pseudo-conglomerate, as 
I called it, of the Upper Purfis. I believe the latter to be the 
deposit yielding the fr hones (all found loose); the turtle, at 
any rate, had a mazes of this within the concavity of the shell. 
Loose stones in the currents are mainly of it. 

On this pa of the river, on the parallel of 11°, we found two 
distinct tribes of Indians, both apparently small, The first was 
very timid, One day we met some ten Indians, including two or 
three women, coming down-stream in a couple of “ubds ;" at sight 
of us they made for shore, and went off into the wood, leaving all 
they had except bows and arrows; in vain we called to them and 
showed knives, beads, &c., either they did not hear or they dis- 
trusted us. The same happened a second time with a single ubé, 
but this time the Indians went off and alarmed a neighbouring 
“maloca,” so that, on our arrival there, we found there had been 
a general exodus. As usual we left trifling presents, which they 
found on their return, This bred confidence, or their desires 
overcame their fears, and they followed us by land, and three days 
afterwards came out on the river-bank calling to us. They are a 
fine, tall, clean race of Indians, but mot good-looking ; the women, 
however, we Dever saw, except at adistance in the first ubis. Their 
houses seem in general to be not very far inland, one to two miles 
on an average; they are neatly made, but for the most part mere 
sheds, not closed in at the sides, excepting a store-house of trea- 
sures and ornaments used in festivals, some rather curious, In 
the plantations I saw bananas, maize, aipim (or “yuca”), but 
not mandioea, also coca, papaws, sugar-cane, and cotton.* The 
“women wear a piece of cotton-cloth round their waist, reaching 
half way down the thigh; at least a little girl seven or eight 
years old, the only child I saw, was so clad. The men go en- 
tirely naked. Despite their timidity they talk very loud, indeed 
with much vociferation; their pronunciation is indistinct, and 
somewhat gutteral. Words signifying parts of the body all (that 
I learnt) begin with “n,” the vowel, however, following this seems 
to vary; there was a termination “ri” that 1 could not under- 
stand; thus on asking the word for “river” the answer was 
“washiri, “washiri-ri,’ and so in several words which they re- 


=. 


* These Indians, like most, colour their faces with urwed, but | did not happen 
to see the plant. 
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peated a second time with this affix. They had some few articles 
of iron, all made of broken pieces, evidently bought from some 
tribe better supplied, probab y that above, as indeed we under- 
stood from them; one piece had the maker's name on it, and 
another the trade mark, both such as are imported by way of Para. 
‘These Indians were all well behaved, and did not attempt to steal, 
of, indeed, to meddle with anything in our canoes. Their canoes 
are all ubis, made of paxiuba palm, | 

The district of this tribe apparently ends some way below the 
River de Pragas, a large affluent on the right, about two-thirds 
the size of the main river above the junction. I went a short 
way up it, but found it so blocked up with snags and fallen 
trees as to be unnavigable. Doubtless it rises in the same high- 
land to the south as the Aquiry, but at a somewhat less dis- 
tance: as after rain and a consequent rise, the water had fallen 
a good deal in this branch, when only beginning to fall in the 
mam one. A little below this on the left bank was high terra 
jfirme, about 250 feet above the level of the river, commanding an 
extensive view southward, not shut off by a lower ridge a few 
miles off running about east and west; unfortunately low rain- 
clouds hid the horizon. At the mouth of a small river, in long. 69° 
12’, I went to the top of a similar, but lower terra firme, the east 
and west ridge, however, shut off the view; one of my men, who 
climbed a high tree, reported to ssw. far off blue hills, occupying 
but little space on the horizon, as if the end of a ridge. 

Above the River de Pragas, igarapds and small affluents are 
more numerous, the great majority still as below entering on the 
left; consequently the river diminishes rapidly in size. Shallews 
and sharp currents are closer together; the rock most common 
in them, the hard clay, is traversed in all directions by small veins, 
whiter and harder, but not apparently otherwise differing from the 

neral mass, above the surface of which they stand a quarter to 
half an inch; our feet were much bruised and cut by them. For- 
tunately after the middle of October the rain helped us. A north-’ 
west wind was as prevalent here as on the Upper Puri; on our 
ascent we did not meet it till fairly on the parallel of 11°, not at 
least as a constant wind, but on our return it accompanied us nearly 
down to 10° 30°. Here, however, the north-west wind brought 
the op nag driving rain, but scarcely what would be called 
heavy even in England. In the case of the heaviest we had, the 
rain-clouds came up from the south-east, but passed without raining, 
s00n the north wind brought them back, and it rained six hours. 
__ About long. 70° we again found signs of Indians, and soon came 
to a deserted maloca with a large plantation on the river-bank, 
‘with all the plants | have mentioned as seen in that of the Indians 

below, Some 1() miles above we reached a “ port,” and half-a-mile 
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‘niand the house, a large shed open all round, but with the roof 
reaching to about 4 feet from the grou d. We found only two 
men there: they showed neither much surprise nor fear at sight of 
us; perhaps they knew of our approach, for on our return a few 
days later we found several families here. ‘These two accompanied 
us up-stream along the bank, and in shallows assisted in dragging 
up the canoe. ‘Tired of putting their bows and arrows down con- 
tinually and going back for them, they left them once for all, and 
kept on with us entirely unarmed. They took us to another 
“ maloca,” 6 or 8 miles off, up a small affuent (River da Maloca) 
which our canoe could not enter; but the people of this were all 
absent: we wished to leave presents of beads, &c., but our guides 
immediately took | eres of all, ‘This tribe is distinct from the 
one below, not understanding the words of the latter (a score or 50 
of which I had written down) and using different words. ‘They 
differ also in features and are shorter. ‘They had a large supply 
of iron, mostly, but not all, broken pieces, ‘ocadnig fishing-hoo 
This they obtain, as we understand, from the Manetenerys* of the 
Purts, who extend a long way up the River Araca, by which these 
trade with them. ‘They use a good many Manetenery words, not 
merely for articles of trade but even names of plante—those of the 
plantain and papaw, e. g., are the cre: knew of salt, and 
asked for it, and wished to buy it: those below would not even 
taste it, ‘The “ tuxaua,” or chief, had a poncho and hood exactly 
of the Manetenery fashion. Both these Indians and the tribe * 
below have dogs, but no other domestic animal: at least I saw 
none. Their ubis are generally of paxiuba, but | saw one of 
cedar; the bow and stern of which were of Manetenery form, but 
the work much rougher. We could not find out the naine of either 
this tribe or the one below; the answer to our questions was 
invariably the name of the answerer. 

Above the River da Maloca, the river, here very small, has 
rapids. A few miles above is another affluent, the last I reached, 
almost equal to the main river, and which—that 1s, the want of 
which—reduces this almost to an igarapé: at a fair average place 
1 measured it and found the width 54 feet at high-water mark, 
5 feet or so above the then level of the water, now 8 or 10 inches 
deep at that point. In parts the river widens out into pools; in 
27 (nn ee 


* It shoukl have been mentioned, as a note to the former paper, that the 
Brazilian explorer Serafim speaks of the Manetenerys by the name of Cucamas; 
bat without giving any rason for believing them such, and in fact erroneously. 
Mr. It. Spruce, having kindly examined the few Manetenery words [ had obtained, 
writes to me, “ Your vocabulary, though oO Scunty, is quite euflicient to prove 
that the Manetenerys—far from having any relationship to the Cucamas, who are 
a Tupinic nation—are really a section of the great Caribe nation.” The word 
Manetenery is suid to bave been (like many Indian names) origiually a nickname, 
applied to them by the Hypurinds in reference to their yructd-dyed ponchos. 
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others it narrows much: in one os but for want of running 
ground, I could have jumped it. ‘The rapids here were very close 
together: in fact it seemed to me that the river was still descending 
from the ridge where it rises, ‘The obstacle to our further progress, 
however, was not the frequency of the rapids, but the extreme 
shallowness of the water, and the men having their feet much cut 
by the rock I have mentioned before, But for my canoe being 
a very small and flat one I should not have got even thus far: the 
larger one I had left, with most of my men, nearly 100 miles below. 
The wood is an impenetrable bamboo-jungle, with few large trees 
near the bank, and neither uirana nor araci grow here. Below 
the River da Maloca piums were in full force; but above the last 
affluent there were abzolutely none. 

On my return down river, from a point in about lat, 11° 2' s., 
long. 67° 54° w., I started inland, striking due south, hoping, as 
the limits of the basin of the Aquiry were evidently very near, 
to reach some other river. Perhaps, had the wood been fairly 
clear, we might have done so: unfortunately it was very thick, 
which, besides rendering our progress very slow, had the effect of 
making it almost impossible to shone anything, as the noise of cutting 
our path scared away all game. We travelled inland six days 
(having first spent a ey in Fepinning the path and returned to the 
canoes), but returned the whole distance from our last sleeping- 
place, beyond which I went about 2 miles, in one day—a hard one. 
* At 4 or 5 miles from the river-bank we crossed high land, the 

boundary, as I believe, of the Aquiry, and beyond this came to 
a succession of small streams, all with a general direction of east, 
running in deep little gullies, with a bottom of black boggy earth, 
40 or 50 vai wide, full of tree-ferns, The largest, to which 
several on each side evidently converged (and probably all eventually 
do), was about 6 feet wide and 2 feet deep: it had now not rained 
for five or six days. From this point, agate 20 miles from the 
Aquiry, I changed my course to south-east. The ground to 
the south of this stream did not rise again at once, but kept on low, 
6 or 8 feet above the water, after the fashion of “ Varzea,” to the 
next stream. Beyond this point I went some 6 or 7 miles, reaching 
perhaps lat. 11° 24' s.; of course the estimate is a rough one. In 
the whole distance, except within a mile or so of the Aquiry, we 
saw nota sign of Indians ; not a foot-print; not a bough broken, nor 
a single chesnut—by man, In parts chesnut-trees are numerous, 
peal where the wood is clearest, many of them very fine large 
trees. India-rubber trees, also of good size and quality, are fainly 


7 
0 _ Prue cocoa we saw but once ; but what is called cacao 
a terra firme” often, Among pr the paxiuba and pataus 


were hy far the most abundant, the latter loaded with ripe fruit: 
by a foolish economy,we had dispensed with the burden of a camp 
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kettle, and could therefore make no use of it. Sarsaparilla we did 
not see. A bamboo (Camai-ina), used, 1 am told, by the Indians of 
the Madeira for their arrows, was recognised by my PBolivians. 

The only conclusions I could draw from this Journey were—Ist, 
That the existence gf open plain in these parts is very doubtful. 
9nd, That probably there are large tracts uninhabited, and even 
unfrequented, by Indians. i as | was in the dark I did not 
care to make a second start. According to Mr. Markham’s map 
of Caravaya, I could hardly have failed, by continuing my journey 
about as far again, to have struck the Madre-de-Dios, Unfortunately 
I did not receive that map till my return to Manios. 

Besides the Aaary my hope was to have explored, at least to 
some extent, the Aber the next large affluent above: the time, 
however, spent on the former, and the loss previously to reaching It 
of a part of our provisions by the sinking of an auxiliary canoe, 
rendered this impossible. 1 regret it less, however, after com- 
pleting the map of the Aquiry, and seeing it jointly with the Puri. 
ia will be observed that from my farthest point on the former to 
the nearest point of the latter barely exceeds 60 geographical 
miles, The longitude of the ‘eb on the Agquiry cannot be very 
much in error, a8 [ obtained absolute observations only 25 miles east ; 
the longitudes of the Puriis are less certain, but so far as mine 
contradict those of other maps (of the bat hag they do it by 
excess, not by defect; therefore it is probable that the distance 
shown—60 miles—will not be too small. I cannot suppose that 
a large river passes through this gap. As the Indians cross from 
the upper part of the Aquiry to the Araca, it is likely that the 
Hynact, if it reaches so far, is but small, 

There is no reason to suppose the Hyuact, or Araca, equal to 
the Aquiry, much less to the Purtis; least of all, that either of them 
ean be the River Madre-de-Dios. 


Geographical Positions —On the River Aquiry, observations 
of latitude were taken at more than twenty points (and of time 
at most of these); but, from unfavourable circumstances, were not 
obtained at most of the important points—river-mouths, &c.: in 
general, however, near enough to prevent any great error. ‘Two 
occultations were observed nearly on the parallel of 11° s., at the 
points marked “A” on the map; at the upper of these points (the 
mouth of Eclipse River) the end of the al tno of the sun of Oct, 
19th, 1865, and an eclipse of Jupiter’s 1st satellite, were also 
observed: the mean* of which agreed very nearly with the result 
of the occultation. The following positions were determined :— 


————S SS — mm ee 


* Tt may seem aan io take the mean of observations usually of such different 
value; the eclipse of the sun, however, was scarcely more than a contact, and the 
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River de Pmgns .. .. lat-s. 10.56 40 long. w. 4 38 11 = 69 d2 45 
River de Eclipse .. -  , 10 55 31 » £39 41 = 69 55 15 
“geado (neck of bend ent off) , 11 1 18 » £4032 =70 8 0 
Last aff ent reached (on left) ,, 11 4 0 » £4122 = 70 2 45 


Geographical Position of Mandos on the Mio Grande.—The 
following observations to determine the longitude of Manéos (Barra 
do R. Negro) may perhaps be worth recording :-— 


mm A, 

1864. May 12.—« Cancri Oc. D., giving longitude .. 4 0 28 
1665. ,, 20—a oy . #4 0138 
an Deo. ?1L—,r Aquarii # rT ee + 0 BT 


These were all disappearances at the dark limb of the moon, 
and observed, I think, with considerable accurac 

The Brazilian determination of longitude is 3h. 59 m. 49s., and 
of lat. 3° 8 4" 6. This latitude ts about correct, and the same as 
given in old maps, The latitude of Barra in Lieut. Herndon’s 
map is very erroneous. 


' APPENDIX. 


[The following is an account of Manoel Urbano’s ascent of the Mucuim and 
 iibetarien of the Parts, translated from Dr, Coutinho's official Report to 
zilian Government." | 


peri Urbane da Encarnacad was commissioned to examine the portage 
between the Purts and the Masel, and in doing this to enter the largest 
affuent of the Paris, on the right bank, above the Mucuim. This river, 
according to the | of the Indians, reached as far as the first falls of the 
Madeira, and would much facilitate the transactions between the inhabitants of 
the two river-valleys in future times. 

On a the ier eS Manoel Urbano entered the Mucuim, supposing 
ap Nites four days . Peer can ot te fella of tie nie 
vigating four days h geo with the Icuam, an affluent of the right 
bank 5 to this point the Mucuim has from 2 to 3 fathoms of water, mean 
gop this the Imam he navigated it as far as a village of Catanixi 
by whom he was informed that if he continued that way be would 
come ont below the falls of the Madeira, Hearing this he redescended to the 
rer bringing with him two Catauixis, and continued his way up the river, 
little tleyond ¢ mouth of the Iguam the first group of rapids were met with, 

rar in number, which he in the course of one day, 
Aday and a "half beyond the last rapid the affluent Arity enters the Mnenim 
on the left bank ; +h commen from the campos (grass-lands) of the Madeira: in this 
direction the hanks of the Mucnim are low. In encther day be erived at 








relative motion of sun and moon extremely slow, from the objects being very near 
the meridian, ‘The errors in each case were on the side they naturally be: 
the end of the eclipse of the sun had been observed too soon ; the rev of 
aes satellite too Inte, af Compared with the reanlt given b the Se tation: 
Contained in the *Belatorio apresentado & Assembléa Geral Legislativa na 
tereeiro sessaé da decima-segunda Legislaiura,” 1665, Annexo P, p.3. Translated 
bby Mr. H. W, Bates, Assistant-Secretary n.c.5, 
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a lake called Agaam, from which there ia a road to the river Mar}, which 
enters the Furds above the mouth of the Mucuim, From this point Manoel 
Urbano navigated three days and a half, arriving then at the villages of the 
Pammand Indians, the river in this part of its course flowing through some 
small tracts of open grass-land. 

Mistrusting the object of his visit the Pammands showed at first a hostile 
dispesition, bat they were soon appeased, and accompanied the explorer 
when he continued his journey. The river waa now from 60 to 80 yards wide 
and three feet deep on the average. After having travelled one day further 
Manoel Urbano began to hear the roar of waterfalls. The river gradually 
‘ecarme narrower and hemmed in between high banks, and it was necessary to 
remove the obstacles from. its bed to enable the canoe to pass. Our explorer 
travelled in this way five days, necessarily including many delays, havimg to 
pass eight falls or rapide. | 

The canoe voyage then terminated and Manoel Urbano commenced hia 
journey by land. After a march of three days and a half be arrived on the 
left tank of the Madeira, in the neighbourhood of the falls of Theotonio, 
which are the second in order of succession on this river, 

Our éxplorer found himself now destitute of resources and with several of 
his Indian companions ill with intermittent fever, He set to work to make a 
canoe in which to descend the river and procure help and supplica. 

On the 18th of September I myself passed the falls of Theotonio when on my 
return from Guajaru, and en rowte for the falls of St. Antonio. Urbano caught 
sight of our party, and crossed the river tocommunicate with us. Heno longer 
found me, however, at the pops ort when he arrived, and it being late he 

wi the night there, continuing the next day his ronte towards St, Antonio, 

I left this p very early in the morning, and therefore Manoel Urbano 
was not able to meet with me; the commandant of the frontier post, how- 
ever, gave him sccoe: pravieicas and medicines. He returned to the Puris by 
the same route he COMME. 

- From these data it may be seen that the Mucuim is navigable at half-flood 
during cleven days in large canoes, and five days further in small canoes, It 
ia probable that this distance may be accomplished in lesa time, seeing the 
detavs that Manoel Urbano met with, owing to the necessity of fishing and 
hunting for subsistence, and accompanied mostly bya large number of Indians, 
The distance he travelled by land in three and a half days may be put down aa 
about thirty miles. The report that thg source of the Mucuim reached the 
first falls of the Madeira is therefore confirmed, and the question of a 
communication existing between the Madeira and the Puriis, at this point, 
now resolved. 

After obtaining fresh supplies, Manoel Urbano ascended the Pirns to the 
mouth of ita affluent, the Itaxy, with the intention of examining the portage 
between thia river and the Madeira. From the Muenim to the [tuxy occupied 
him ten and a half days, Ascending the Ituxy five days, he arrived at its 
affluent, the Punicici. The depth of the river (ltux¥?) was found to be from 
34 to 4 fathoms, and is said to rench 6 fathoms in the wet season. <A fow 
Villages of Parmmanas, partly reclaimed from the wild state, were met with, 

‘He entered the Punicici, arriving at the end of five days’ journey where the 
falla commence, Which are two in number. A little below the first is situated 
a Village of Hypurinda, up to which the depth of the river is 2 fathoms. Three 
days further up the river scarcely admits of being navigated, being so choked 
np with trees and rapids. The width doesnot exceed 60 feet. On the 25th, 
Manoel Urbano continued his journey by land, and after four days’ march he 
came toa rocky hill. Here he heard the sound of falls, but was not able to 
continue his journey for want of provisions. It is probable that the distance 
from the landing-place of the Ituxy to the Madeira is lane than that from the 
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Mucuim to the Madeira, considering the longer journey by water on this river, 
Relow the mouth of the Punicici, on the right bank of the Itux#, is the mouth 
of the Puciarf, which is said to have no rapids or falls, and to flow through 
extensive tracta of open country. It is probable that a cance may ascend 
further by this stream, and thus the distance by land to the Madeira be much 
reduced, If, by ascending the Ituxy, the ascent of the current Frea /rmacs 
and the Girvo falls of the Madeira can he avoided, there will be no doubt 
that this is the best way to the upper Madcira for the inhabitants of the 
Purds; but for those who descend the Madeira it will be better to pass the 
gs sb falls than to cross by the portage to the Puriis. 

‘hen the left bank of the Beni becomes peopled the Puris will be of 
great service to the inhabitants, for they will be enabled to go by it in a 
<a course to the Amazons, avoiding the great défour by the Madeira. 
To the people of the Mamoré and Usporé the best route is by the way of the 
Madeira, | 

J. M. pa Siva Courisno. 








VIIL—Notes on Peking and its Neighbourhood. 
By W. Lockuart, Ksq. 
Read, April 23, 1866. 

Tus city, the present capital of China, was originally called Yew- 
chau, from the Hun dynasty to the Wootae, or five kingdoms or 
a nc. to 950 A.D. It was called Nanking in the 

jau dynasty, A.D. 1000, because the northern capital was beyond 
the Great Wall Also called Pe-ping, or Northern Peace, in the 
Han dynasty, and by Hung-wu of the Ming dynasty. it, 

In 1111 nc. Wan-wang, of the Chau dynasty, named his 
brother Prince of Yen, who built a city on what is now the western 
side of the Chinese quarter or division of the city of Peking, 
Yen-king, and the ornamental marble work of this old city now 
forme foundation-stones of the western portion of the walls 
of the present city. 

About 1200 a.p., Gengis-Khan, the chief of the Mongol Tartars, 
took Yen-king, and his son Octai prosecuted his conquests, and 
put an end to the Kin cynasty. | 

In 1267, Kachilai Khan, nephew of Octai, and grandson of 
Gengis-Khan, destroyed Yen-king, and a little to the north-east 
of its site built another city, called Tatu, or King-ching, or 
Shun-teen-fu, or, a8 it is now called, Peking, This is ‘hes arn 
balik or Cambalu, the City of the Khan of Marco Polo, The 
Yuen or Mongol dynasty held their court at Peking from 1280 
to 1368 A.D.; but when that dynasty was set aside in 1369 
Hung-ws, of the Ming dynasty, removed the court to Nanking, 
wh it remained till Yung-lo (the ird of the . rts 
Snbollished Peking, rade it ti bine third of the Ming) having 
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The canal from Tung-chau to Peking was dug by the Mongols, 
who also carried through the far greater work of the Grand Canal, 
Tung-chau jg twelve miles from eking, and there 18 a difference of 
level of fifty feet between the two places. Hung-wu considered 
the city to be ouly the provincial capital of the north, and called 
it Peping. He reduced the size of the city, whose ram were 


at that time only composed of earth; and part of the old eastern 


In 1410, Yung-lo took up his residence at Peking, since which 
time that city has always been the seat of the court and the 
capital of the empire. It was at this time that he cast the large bells 
which still exist, In 1437 he built the brick walls, and gave the 
city the form it now has; he built the towers of the drum and 
the bell, as watch-towers for the guards, and also the enclosures 
of the Altar of Heaven, and of the temple of Shin-nung, in- 
ventor of agriculture, | aie: 

In 1544, Kia-tsing built walls round the old or Chinese city, 
since which time both cities have retained their dimensions without 
change. Yen-king occupied part of the site of what is now the 
Chinese city, hence it is often called the old city. In the time 
of the Ming dynasty, the remains of the ancient city could be 
clearly traced ; “but since that time the faubourg, or suburb, has 
extended to the south, and obliterated all traces of it, The 
Chinese city is, indeed, merely a walled suburb to the northern 
city. Shun-che, the first emperor of the present or Tartar 
dynasty, did not change the laws and customns of the empire, but 
removed all the tribunals from Nanking to Peking in 1650, and 
divided the ‘Tartar city among his chieftains, and the native 
Chinese resorted to the outer city; but in course of time these 
latter became more or less mixed with the 'Tartars in the inner 
city, and thus in both cities Manchoos, Chinese, and descendants 
of the Mongols of the Yuen dynasty mingled together, 

Peking, being the capital of China, the residence of the court, 
and the centre of all the military 


among the retinue of the palace, or among the members o the 
families of the prin 
their official administration as much as possible. To Peking also 
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by many officers, soldiers, and servants to present their offerings 
and pay their respects to the sovereign as their feudal lord. 
These Mongol chiefs render suit and service by supplying a large 
contingent of cavalry in the Chinese army for any service to which 
they are called. Thus the late general and commander-in-chief, 
San-ko-lin-sin, who held the Taku forts against us in 1859-60, 
was a Mongol, and the head of the Kirchin or Caratchin tribe ; 
he was finally killed in battle fighting at the head of his cavalry 
cainst some rebels in Shantung, when he was basely deserted by 
the infantry and other parts of the army. : 

There is much of state craft in the management of the Mongols. 
These tribes are very numerous, occupying, a3 they do, the wide 
and extensive plains of Mongolia. These people, once under Gengis- 
Khan and Kabila, conquered China and for nearly 100 years 
held the sovereignty, and even now much is done to propitiate 
them. A large number of the cadets of the princely families 
become Lamas—the hierarchical form of Buddhism, called Lamaism, 
being the religion of the Mongols; and some very handsome 
temples and monasteries have been built in and near Peking, which 
are richly endowed by the emperor. In these monasteries 10,000 
Lamas live and are well fed and provided for; and when their 
relatives from the steppes come to Peking, they find them living in 
much comfort and respectability, and are pleased thereat. But 
while the monasteries are thus sustained, these Lamas are held as 
a kind of hostages for the good conduct of their friends at a 
distance, The tie that holds the Mongols in fealty to the Chinese 
Government is but a loose one, and it is part of the policy of the 
latter to keep them thus in some kind o subservience. Among 
the things that help to do this, it may be stated that the Mongols 
are not at all a literary people; they are nomads, and keepers 
of horses and cattle, and oer look up with respect and reverence 
to the more accomplished and studious Chinese, to whom they are 
‘ndebted for all their literature, except the prayers and invoca- 
tions to Buddha; and it is with the Mongols as with the Japanese, 
that they regard China as the seat of all literary excellence, and 


ricr to all other nations. 


The attendants of the Mongol ambassadors bring with them 
for sale in Peking large quantities of frozen game, wild boars, 
venison, antelopes, pheasants, hares, and fowls, aleo a large 
Ee of butter packed in the intestines of animals, felted 

lankets made of wool and camel's hair, which latter has the 
quality of being capable of felting. 

Tt was curious to see the Mongol officers have their camel's-hair 
tents pitched in the court-vard of the houses allotted to them by 
the Chinese Government d bots g their residence in the capital, the 
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rooms, of the houses being used ae for out-offices. The 
Mongols said the tents were warmer and more comfortable than 
the rooms, ‘This embassy always comes early in the winter. 
The next embassy in point of importance is the Corean. The 
ambassador is attended 5s about 200 officers and servants, and 
troops who come under his escort. ‘This embassy travels in carts 
from the peninsula of Corea, round the head of : gulf of Lian- 
tung, and occupies thirty days on the journey. The traders bring 
large quantities of the peculiar tough Corean paper for sale, use 
for windows instead of glass, large quantities of oiled-paper fans, 
Corean jinseng, thick cotton-cloth, and gold-dust to a large 
amount; and they take away various Chinese manufactures, as 
silks, satins, porcelain, foreign camlets and cotton ils, various 
drugs, and many Chinese books, The appearance of the Coreans 
is very peculiar; they dress chiefly in light-coloured clothes—the 
officials in silk, but the traders dress almost entirely in white 
Corean calico ; they wear a high-crowned hat with a broad brim, 
—these hats being beautifully made of very fine slips of bamboo, 
varnished black, and held together by horsehair; they also wear a 
kind of hair-net or cap made of horsehair beautifully worked, 

Besides the regular embassies, the Mongols and Coreans send 
officers before the end of the year, or rather in the 10th month, to 
obtain Chinese almanacks for use in their respective countries, 
which are both dependent on the Chinese Government for these 
publications, os r, 

Lhe general position of Peking.—The city is situated on a large 
alluvial plain, et 150 wiles from the sea on the east, and 
10 miles from the hills on the west. The whole of the plain hag - 
been formed by deposit from the Yellow River, which once emy ted 
itself into the sea in the Gulf of Pechili, even yet in some of the 
old native maps the name of the Yellow River is given to one of 
the districts, Since the neglect of the river-banks, resulting from 
the Taiping rebellion, and the rupture of these banks and con- 
sequent dispersion of the water, much of that great river-stream 
finds its way again into the same gulf. | 

There are two or three rivers whieh cross the plain. The Peiho 
pésses some distance to the north of the city, and is joined by the 
Shaho from the hills to the north-west ;. the Hwan-ho, rising 
beyond the Great Wall, passes through the valleys between the 
western hills, then flows to the south of the Imperial bunting- 
ground, and eventually falls into the Peiho at Teen-tsin, There is 
also a small stream, which comes from the hills near Yuen-ming. 
yuen, cP water is brought into the city for the supply of the 


The water for domestic use is drawn from wells, yielding an 
. KY 
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abundant supply of good water, which is carried to the houses 
in tubs on carts and wheelbarrows. 

The hills commence 10 miles to the east of the city, and are 
formed of sandstone, carboniferous limestone, and the coal strata. 
In one part there is slate, and the houses of the villages near the 
slate-quarries are covered with slates; discs of slate are also used 
in the city for the covers of water-jars. To the south-west, in the 
district of Fang-shan, there are extensive quarries of white marble, 
whence are dug the enormous blocks nied for the figures of men 
and animals at the Imperial tombs, and for the construction of 
a es temples, and altars in and about the city. 

There are many great strata of coal all through the hilly region 
to the west, north-west, and north-east, extending almost to 
K on one side, and to Jehol on the other; much of this 
is anthracite, but there is also a large quantity of excellent bitu- 
minous coal, and the investigations of those able to judge in_ this 
matter show it to be equal to the best steam-coal from South Wales, 
and sufficient in quantity to supply all the steamers in India and 
China. At present the coal-seams soon become drowned by water, 
as the Chinese have no means of raising the water beyond a slight 
depth, and are then obliged to discontinue their works and confine 
their industry to the surface galleries, where the seams crop out. 
If steam machinery were used, the deep coal of first-rate quality 
could be reached with advantage, but this the Government will not 
allow to be introduced. 

The climate of Peking is very dry for the greater part of the 
year. Very little rain falls in the spring; in June, July, and 

‘August there are heavy thunder-showers, which flood the ground. 

ta te autumn, again, there is little rain, and from November to 
March no rain at all, and but very little snow. The amount of 
rainfall for the year is about 26 to 80 inches. The thermometer 
rises in June and July occasionally to 100° ; the average maximum 
for these mouths being about 90°, and the greatest cold experienced 
during the three winters I spent in Peking was 6” below zero, so 
that the range of temperature may be stated at LOG? of Fahrenheit. 
During the winter the ice is usually two feet thick, and at this 
time very large quantities of it are piled up in deep pits, covered 
with mats and a layer of mud, and thus kept for use during the 
summer heat. - : 

The city is supplied with an elaborate system of open water- 
courses and drains; these were made by the first builders of the 
city, and much improved by Keen-lung, but they are almost all 
now ruinous and in decay, and no water runs through them. 
Formerly there was, no doubt, a full supplysof water to wash out 
these draing; but now no water comes to the city except the small 
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stream spoken of from Yuen-ming-yuen, which fills a large’ 
reservoir to the north of the city, and supplies the palace lukes 
and the Tungehau canal. The reason of this change is, that 
fifty years ago great inundations swept over the plain, broke down 
the-bridges, tore up the beds of the small rivers, and destroyed 
the water-courses; evidence of the destruction caused by these 
inundations can be seen all through the country around, in broken 
bridges and blocked-up dry rain-courses. The political decay 
of the government having then commenced, no funds were at hand 
to restore these watel- channels and thus the whole system has 
become useless and inoperative. . 

General State and Condition of Peking—In the middle of last 
century, Peking was one of the handsomest cities in the world; 
its grand walls, broad streets, large temples, and the palaces of the 
princes were all in their best cca tition: The great Rae late was 
then on the throne, and though he ruled the land with an iron 
sway, he did much good to all classes of the people, and spent 
very largely of his resources in improving and adorning the 
capital to his utmost ability. During his reign the empire 
generally was at the climax of its glory ; he was a warrior as well 
a5 & man of great artistic taste; i trained himself by constant 
exercise, both in hunting and warlike excursions, and kept all his 
followers and soldiers for a portion of every year in the feld, and 
lived with them in tents, moving about sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another, At this time China was looked up to and 
respected by all the surrounding Asiatic nations. In 1771 , the 
remarkable flight of the 500,000 Taurgouth Tartars from the 
Caspian to China took place, and the remnant of that great host, 
after ing the lake of Tengis, or Balkhash, was received by 
ga pas with all welcome at Ili, where he was then hunting, 
The Russian Government remonstrated with the Emperor; but 
he replied, they were his own people, who once revolted, but had 
now returned to their allegiance, and he should protect them to the 
utmost. He did protect them, gave them land, and they have 
remained in China ever since. 

Tn 1793 Lord Macartney’s embassy went to Keen-lung and saw 
the Emperor, but nothing came of it bavoad the ae of compli- 
ments. ‘To this embassy we are indebted for a largely increase¢ 
knowledge of the country; and much attention was thus attracted 
to China and its affairs, Keen-lung abdicated the throne after 
a sixty year's reiga in favour of his son, in the hope that he might 
see his son rule with vigour in his stead; but after his death, 
which soon followed his abdication, Kia-king did not follow his 
father's example, gave way to luxury and vice, and neglected the 
government altogether : thus the empire gradually fell into trouble, 
became much impoverished, and has never been able, on account 
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of the incapacity of its rulers, to recover itself. Constantly be- 
coming weaker and weaker, it has at length reached its present 
degenerate state. Kanghi and his — idson Keen-lung were 
strong, able, and wise rulers; and, despots though they were, 
they did all they could to make their kingdom great and 
scnerous: they were also both men of great ability, and 
fed in much abstemiousness and frugality, so far as they were 
personally concerned ;—ever Saad for instant action, either in 
the court or in the camp: but they have had no worthy successors. 
What is true regarding Chinese families is also true regarding the 
empire Soop Ol A man of ability and industry accumulates a 
fortune, raises his family, buys a large extent of land, erects 
a large mansion, and becomes a person of great importance in 
his district; probably his sons will still keep up the family posses- 
sions, but their descendants give way to carelessness an lissipa- 
tion, and the fortunes of the family gradually decline; very soon 
the house falls into a neglected state, and little is left to the 
members of the family beyond the tradition of their former grandeur, 
So itis with the dynasties,—the talents and energy of the first rulers 
(ote them firm possession of power, and they established their 
throne on a broad foundation; and as long as their successors 
followed their example, and lived abstemiously, and, by attention 
to the government of the provinces, retained in their own hands a 
a strict rein on the officials of every rank and grade, the coun 
pepe but by degrees the rulers became luxurious, and heed- 
ess of the cares of their government; the revenues declined, the 
provincial authorities oppressed the pe Je, discontent and turbulence 
took the place of good order and Aisepline, and rebellions of greater 
or less importance have exhausted the resources of the country. ‘Thus 
the whole land becomes impoverished, public affairs are thrown into 
confusion, fresh rebellions arise and produce their dire effects in 
the depression of all Imperial rule, and then some energetic rebel 
chief takes possession of the vacated throne, inaugurates with 
vigour a new dynam, and rescues the country from its low und 
ruinous condition. For the first 100 years of this Tartar dynasty 
the empire was flourishing and prosperous, owing to the careful 
rule of astute sovereigns; but for the last seventy years power has 
declined, and the government is now much reduced. The } ople 
have great wealth, but 80 little revenue goes to Peking that the 
court is in a oe Bl coed condition, the palace is neglected and 
almost ruinous, the capital has much decayed, all the best 
buildings are falling into ruin, and signs on all sides give evidence 
that the ‘Tartar sway is becoming weaker and weaker, and ready 
to yield to some stronger hand. 
"he walls of the Inner or Tartar city are built of large bricks, 
and consist of outside retaining walls, enclosing a mass of earth 
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* and stones, which has a thick layer of concrete at the top, and this 
is covered by bricka The wall thus constructed is 36 feet high, 
having a parapet of 6 feet on both sides ; the breadth at the top 
varies from 40 to 52 feet, and is widest on the north side of the 
city. The circuit of the walls of the Tartar city is 144 miles, the 
extent from north to south 3! miles, from east to west 4) miles. 
There are nine gates; three on the south, and two on each of the 
other sides: the central south gate, or Meridian Gate as it is 
called, is directly opposite the great gate of the palace ; through it 
the Emperor passes when on his way to the Altar of Heaven ur to 
the imperial hunting-grounds. Through this gate no coffin is 
ever allowed to pass. One of the gates in the north wall is the 
Anting Gate, which was given up to the English and French 
generals when the allied armies encamped in the large plain out- 
side this gate in 1560. | | 

The Governor of the city is called the General of the Nine Gates, 
and is an officer of high rank. The captaincy of each gate is given 
to the imperial princes, who derive a portion of their personal 
revenue from what they can obtain over and above the real tariff 
exacted from all traders taking goods into the city; even the pea- 
santry passing through with their baskets of provisions have to pay 
for the privilege, and I have seen the gatekeepers, who keep for 
themselves all that they exact in kind, require a man with a basket 
of gas to give them one or two on Lesene The camel-drivers, 
who bring coals from the mountains, also give at each gate a lump 

of coal ag their tribute. 

The gates consist of an inner gate in a lofty arch: this opens 
into a large enceinte, enclosed by a wall of as large dimensions 
as the original wall, and at the side of this enceinte is the outer _ 
gate. ‘The enceinte of the meridian gate encloses a large space* 
used as a review ground, to which there are three her one on 
either side, and the Emperor's gate in the centre. In this space 
are also two shrines to the God of Wealth, one of which was m 
fashion as a great resort for the shopkeepers, who flocked to it 
in immense numbers on the appointed days for presenting their 
offerings of candles and incense, Over both the immer and outer 
gates lofty handsome and square buildings or towers are erected, 
which are called forts, and are pierced for wall-guns and mus- 
ketry. Some of these towers contain a large quantity of cannon, 
The gates are closed with much ceremony every evening shortly 
after sunset, and only opened during the night on occasions when 
some high officer requires to Re through, 

The walls of the outer or Chinese city are not so large as those 
of the Tartar are Their length or circumference from the south- 
eastern corner of the latter to the south-western corner is 10 miles, 
being 24 miles from south to north, and 5 miles from east to west. 
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The entire circumference of the walls enclosing the two cities is 
20 miles, leaving out the south wall of the Tartar city, which is 
ie by ae oe A the Chinese city. Ke iperiye 

ja-tsing, of the Ming, purposed to carry the wall of the 
Chinese city round the outside. of the wall of the Tartar city, then 
to have a second or outer enclosure; but he had not funds sufficient 
for the work. Hence it is that the Chinese city projects on the 
eastern and western sides beyond the walls of the echief or Tartar 
city. In this Chinese city there are seven gates: three on the 
south face of the wall, two on the east, and two on the west; 
besides the gates that open out of the Tartar city. 

The walls of the Tartar city enclose two other so-called cities, 
which have their distinct walls one within the other. The first is 
the Hwang-ching, Yellow or Imperial city, from the walls being 
coloured yellow, and inside this is the ‘Tse-kin-ching, Forbidden 
city or palace, with red-coloured walls, which occupies the centre 
of the whole, and where the jer yee lives in the winter-palace, 
This is an extensive range of buildings, courts, temples, and hand- 
some pavilions, for the use of the court. Many of these buildings 
have very richly glazed yellow-tiled roofs, but they are in great 


want of paint, and look almost ruinous. No European is ever 


allowed to enter the Forbidden city. 

The civil government of Peking consists of two magistracies or 
districts, called es tc the Wan-ping and Ta-shing districts, 
The magistrates placed over them are subordinate to the Shun- 
teen-fu, the prefect or chief officer of the Shun-teen department. 
These officers have the usual subordinates connected with them in 
the management of the city, but it is not necessary here to allude 
to them in detail. 

* The garrison of the city is composed of the bannermen, the 


descendants of the adherents of the various Manchu Tartar chiefs ~ 


who helped to conquer China in 1644. These chiefs settled in 
Peking with the title of Bence, and had portions of confiscated 
land given to them, on which they built residences or palaces fur 
themselves, called Fus. These Ronee ate generally in a ruinous 
state; but some of them are yery handsome. i fs of these 
Tartar princes of the Conquest, as well as the imperial princes or 
deace! lants of the royal family, lived In Peking. The bannermen 
or soldiers of the pe eight banners, are not amenable to. the 
civil jurisdiction of the magistrates, but are wholly responsible to 
their own officers ; in fact, are under the military laws of their own 


Sanghi, the second Emperor of the p t dv. h 
igo st3-00 ears—mn 1603 to Tegb es st 


in establishing his imperial and did little 7 engaged 
tent of Peking. He comp his geet detonart ast i 
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* the survey of China to be made, and the large map to be engraved 
by the Jesuits, who during his reign were intermittently in favour 
and disgrace, on account of discussions regarding the question as 
to whether the worship paid to ancestors was a civil or an idola- 
trous rite. He was, on the whole, a wise and judicious sovercion, 
and succeeded in consolidating the empire. “It was during the 
reign of his grandson Keen-lung—from 1736 to 1795—that the 
chief buildings and temples of Peking were erected, and it is very 
noticeable that, if attention is excited by the beauty of any struc- 
ture, either in stone or bronze, it is almost invariably found to bear 
the name of Keen-lung. He was a man very fond of the tine arts, 
and possessed much good taste; and while he greatly extended 
the empire to the westward, and by his Tigorous rule maintained 

ig power over the whole land, he greatly improved and embel- 
lished his capital, and also by his literary abilities was able to 
superintend and have carried out the publication of some most 
beautiful and valuable Chinese books, 
the Streets of Peking—The whole city is crossed from north 
to south by two long and very broad streets, and on each side of 
the palace they proceed direct from two of the south gates, 
and are quite straight for about 3 miles, when they turn towards 
the northern gates, which are not in direct line with the southern 
gates. These streets are crossed by two large streets from the 
eastern gates to the western, and at the points where they intersect 
there are very large wooden erections on pillars, called triumphal 
arches or gateways. They are, in fact, memorial gateways, with- 
out the gates or valves. These great streets are crossed many 
broad streets, and these again by an infinite number of narrow 
streets, called Hutungs, or lanes, The great streets are lined by 
private houses and shops, with the richly carved and gilded fronts 
peculiar to Peking. Next to the houses is a broad pathway. The 
centre of the street is raised about two feet, to form a carriage- 
way, and between this central part and the footway, in the busy 
parts of the city, and especially near the cross-roads, there are 
on both sides long lines of wooden huts and shops, which much 
obstruct the streets and give them a mean a pearance. The 
streets are not paved, the roadway being only of earth, in conse- 
quence of which the streets in dry weather are extremely dusty, 
and in wet weather almost impassable from the depth of mud 
which is produced by the constant pews age of carts. In some of 
the streets below the general level I have seen the whole of the 
roadway for half a mile covered with two or three feet of mud, in 
which many carts were wrecked and overturned, to the great dis- 
comfort of the persons riding in them. a 
Large numbers of beggars are seen in the streets of Peking, A 
subordinate officer, who may be designated as king of the beggars, 
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is in charge of them, and is responsible for their good conduct. 
They go about the streets of the city, and can remain at the door 
of a house or a shop, and clamour for relief until a copper coin is 
Sa to them, when they must move on. During the summer 







ey lie about the streets and in doorways, in the winter they con- 
gregate in ranges of huts provided for them. Here they pay a 
anall sum for the coals used to warm the stone bed-places, on 
which they sleep in long rows, and thus keep each other warm. 
These huts are kept tolerably clean, The whole assemblage is 
turned out in the eit and it is a curious sight to see these 
beggars leaving their night quarters to pursue their avocations 1m 
the streets. No public provision is made for this class of the com- 
munity, but the shopkeepers acknowledge their right to claim 
relief; and duri the cold weather subscriptions are raised to 
provide a bowl of hot rice-gruel or millet-porridge for every one 
that applies for it. Outside each of the gates, and at various 
temples, kitchens are opened for this purpose, to which great 
num of the poor resort in large crowds every morning, and all 
applicants, whe beggars or the poorer class of work-people, are 
relieved. 

The Public Offices of Government, §c—The Nuy-ko, or im- 
perial cabinet, meets in the palace itself. 

On the south side of the palace, in the Tartar City, are situated 
the various offices of the one roverument of the country, chief 
among them are the six Tribunals or Boards: the Tribunals of 
Civil Office, Revenue, Rites, War, Punishments or Criminal Judi- 
eature, and Public Works, 

These tribunals have sane Due for the performance of 
their several functions, but t are for the most part little used, 
— except those of Revenue and Punishments, which are fully 
oceupied—the general work of the departments being conducted 
at the houses of the officers, the public offices being only used 
on State occasions. The presidents and vice-presidents of these 
tribunale—more especially the former—are officers of high rank, 
and, in fact, Seerctaries of State, They and their subordinates 
are selected both from the Manchus and Chinese in about equal 
numbers; two or three Mongols are also among the number, 
Besides the above, there are the— - ; a) 
pe il in-fu.—Officer for the control of the Imperial houze- 

Le-fan-yuen.—Colonial office for the management of all affairs 
— the Mongol, Corean, Thibetan, and Mahommedan 
Too-cha-ywen.—The Censo f +e 
posts of the Government. ahess Connors psy Gas fiat to ame | 
the action of all departments, and even control the Emperor him- 
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self; but they are made responsible for the truth of their repre- 
sentations, even to their own lives. | | 

Han-lin-yuen.—The Imperial University, or Hall of the Literary 
Chancellors. These erate the examinations of candidates ; 
record the daily actions and words of the Emperor, often much to 
his annoyance; prepare public documents, and receive memorials, 
ec. Isaw the celebrated library connected with this office, but it 
was in a very dilapidated condition and the valuable books much 
exposed to the weather, | 

Attn-teen-heen,— Astronomical Board, with which many of the 
most able of the Jesuit missionaries were once connected, This 
office has charge of the observatory, where the observations are 
recorded ; 1t also prepares the Almanac. 

La-F-yuen.—Great Medical Hall; and various offices for 
regulating the supply of horses and camels for public service, for 
providing sacrifices of various kinds, for regulatmg sacrifices and 
ceremonies at the public temples and altars in Peking. 

Not far from the Roman Catholic cathedral there are the 
extensive stables and yards where the Imperial elephants were 
kept. These animals were used in processious and on great state 
occasions. In Keen-lung’s time there were eighty or one hundred 
elephants kept: when I visited the place there was only one 
elephant—a very old one, and he shortly afterwards died, and 
the stables are now empty. The beasts were brought from 
Burmah and Siam as presents to the throne. 

The common execution-ground is situated in the Chinese City, 
at one of the cross-roads, which is — occupied by a vopetalie 
market; and the place is, in fact, called the Cab age-narket, 
When an execution is to take place the stalls are cleared away, 
and the criminals are beheaded on a pile of rubbish in the street, 
The heads are placed in small wooden cages, and slung on short 
poles stuck in the earth. As soon as the execution is over the 
market goes on as usual, and I have often seen a dozen fresh 
heads in their cages among the vegetable stalls, the passers-by 
taking no notice of the circumstance, It is here that the great 
autumn execution takes place, when a large number of crimmals 
are executed, so as to Lye the prisons before the sacrifices to 
heaven by the Emperor at the winter solstice. It is at this 
place that political offenders are executed; for the ex-Ministers 
who have not carried out the plans of the Government satisfac. 
torily are usually put to death. Su-shun, the ex-Regent of the: 
empire, was beheaded here in November, 1861. He had abused 
the confidence of the Emperor, and also had issued vast numbers 
of bank-notes in connexion with several banks he had in the 
city. ‘These notes were used for large payments to contractors 
for Government works, and to shopkeepers fpr the supply of the 
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Court, but he afterwards refused to redeem them; and as I rode 
song the street through which he was to pass to his execution, I 
found both sides lined with those shopkeepers and bankers who 
had lost heavily by this trick, standing there to jeer him as he 
passed. Shortly she I arrived on the ground the public execu- 
tioner and his attendants arrived in their carts, and then Su-shun 
himself was driven up in a common cart, and passed quite close 
to me. The cart stopped ; he got out, was encircled by a number 
of officers bowing to him, and was at once executed. 

Here also was executed Ho-kwej-tsing, ex-Governor-General of 
Kiang-nan. He was flying from Su-chau, when that city was 
attacked by the rebels. The inhabitants tried to prevent his escape, 
and he ordered his soldiers to fire upon them. For this he was 
condemned: at least, this was the excuse; his real crime be1 
his unsuccessful defence of Su-chau. This man had sowerful 
friends in Peking, and, lest they should attempt to rescue him, 
he was awakened one morning before sunrise, hurried to the 
Cabbage-market and there executed, | 

In 1860, General Shing-paou was commander-in-chief of that 
part of the Chinese army which held the high road between Tung- 
chau and Peking, and had its chief position on and around the 
bridge called Pa-le-chaou, Being wounded in his unsuccessful 
defence of this bridge, in his rage and annoyance he beheaded, or 
ordered to be beheaded, his two prisoners, Captain Brabazon and 
Abbé de Luc, After this he was made commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese army in the central provinces, but was defeated by 
the rebels, and im consequence various accusations were brought 

inst him. He was called up to the capital as a prisoner, and 
: tried by the ii or Board id of Punishment, in whose prison 
he was lodged. He was condemned to death, It was expected 
| that the efforts made by his powerful friends at court for the 
reversal of the sentence would have been successful, and large 
bribes were offered, and, it was said, were ra ee to have this 
earried through, and Shing-paou did not at all suppose that he 
would have to suffer. One day he had appointed a band of play- 
actors to exhibit before him, and his fund were to join him on 
the festive occasion; but early in the day the President of the 
Board of Punishment came into his rooms, and announced that he 
had an edict from the Court to read to him. He dressed himself 
in his court robes, when, to his disgust, he found, instead of an 
order for his release, that the edict was the sentence of death, 
issued by the Dowager Empress, as chief member of the Regency. 
were immediate and must be obeyed; and at lust, after much 
angry discussion, he was forced to mount a table, a noose thrown 
over a beam was placed round his neck, the table was removed, 
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and he left nt. His body was given to his friends; and as 
he did not die by the sword of the executioner, it was reported to 
court merely that he had died in prison, and the whole of his 
family and property were not sequestrated, as would have been 
the case had he died in the Cabbage-market. 

In the north part of the “forbidden” city are the park and 
gardens of the palace, in the centre of which is the very beau- 
tiful picturesque hill called Kin-shan, crowned with very pretty 
pavilions. This hill was made by the earth dug out of another 
part of the grounds to form the two lakes on the west side of the 
palace. One of the Ming emperors raised this hill, and it ts said 
that he first gathered an immense apron ee coal for the founda- 
tions of the hill, so that should the city be besieged there would 
be an abundance of coal for the use of the people. This park is 
the resort of the members of the Court on summer evenings. On 
one of the trees on the side of the hill the last emperor of the 
Mings hung himself in 1643, after he had witnessed the suicide of 
all his family. This was done lest he should fall into the hands 
of the rebel ‘2 when he had taken Peking. | 

In the centre of the most northern of the two lakes is an island, 
with a pagoda on the top of it. It is made of marble and stone 
which formed a mound built originally at Kai-fung-fu, in the Sun 
dynasty. The whole mass was brought to this place eso 
during the Kin dynasty, it is said. Hound the luke are several 
large Imperial temples, which are very handsome. One of the 
principal priests came to me for surgical aid as a patient, and 
invited me to see the temples, which well repaid a visit. ‘They 
are all beautifully built, and situated in most picturesque positions 
on the edge of the lake. The temples, terraces, and pavilions are 
all in perfect order, and are used for the Imperial ep In 
the largest of the temples there are 10,000 small gilt bronze 
images of Buddha ranged in cells all round the walls of the m- 
mense building, which has three lofty stories. The face of one of 
the walls in front of a temple is covered with slabs of porcelain, 
with larg = in very high relief, which is the finest specimen 
of that kind of work that “ee in Peking. Tahu te - temples 
is avery large image of Buddha, 70 feet high, with 10OU arms 
danced: iisaouleeuler rows on each side ; fe has also 1000 feet 
or sets of toes, and a vast number of small heads, arranged like 
a pyramidal crown on the large head ; in one hand is a great 
umbrella, with the handle formed of a lofty spar, and the figure 
sits on a mass of figures of men and animals. : 

Outside the north wall of the city is the Altar of Earth; on the 
east face is the Altar of the Sun; on the west face that of the 
Moon; and outside the south wall, but m the Chinese city, are the 
altar to Shinnung, the founder of agricultyre, and the Altar of 
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Heaven. All these altars are large and handsome structures, 
surrounded by two or three walled enclosures or parks. At 
certain times the Emperor himself, or in his stead various igh 
officers, go to these altars and offer the sacrifices, for the per- 
formance of which there is an appointed order and ceremonial. 
The chief of these altars ts that dedicated to heaven, namely, the 
Teen-tan, in the south part of the Chinese city, where the Em- 
pel s during the might preceding the winter solstice to made 
his ofiriog to heaven. These altars signify in China the resi- 
dence of the rightful sovereign, and more especially is this the 
ease in regard to the 'Teen-tan, where ee is taey Sie by 
the Emperor. The idea of this altar, as the Yuen-tan, or taised 
Hillock, dates from the Chau dynasty, about 1200 ».c., when it 
was carried out in Sigan-fu, an the erection of an altar of this 
‘kind has since been one of the chief signs or manifestations of 
Imperial sovereignty. Shun sacrificed to Shangti in B.c. 2230. 
This altar in Peking was built in 1450 by Yung-lo of the Ming, 
soon after he removed his Court from Nanking to the north. it 
was much beautified by Keen-lung. In the worship carried on here 
the Emperor acts as a high “ches He only worships; and no 
subject, however high in rank, can join in the adoration. His 
officers stand round him on the lower terraces of the altar; and 
while the bodies of oxen are burned on a large square altar near 
at hand, and various other burnt-offerings made, he kneels down, 
offering incense, while the appointed officer recites certain prayers, 
and a large band of musicians and singers raise a song of praise. 
There is no idol or picture or other representation of this Say: 
and it is believed, by many persons well qualified to judge on this 
point, that the ane is remains of the traditional Mono- 
theism derived from the Jewish worship, and that Shangti is the 
true God or Jehovah, however low may be the Chinese idea 


Be re Scere is a beautiful place. The whole area, which is 
about a square mile, is e by a solid wall; inside this is a 
large park, with fine avenues round it; in the centre is another 
enclosure, containing two large and lofty circular marble altars, 
rising by means of three sets of broad steps divided by terraces, 
and set of steps and terraces enclosed by handsome carved 
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| aie balustrades. The north altar is that to the Vault of 
| Heayen, and the centre of the flat top of the altar is occupied by 
. lofty 5 elie ke esis: of three projecting roofs cove 
| y glazed blue tues, the lighest conical roof terminating it 
gi bronze ne highest conical roof ting in a large 
his pagoda or temple are tablets or representations of the 
stars and constellations, in fact, the host of heaven, which pe 
here worshipped, that the country may enjoy favourable seasons, 
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The court of this altar is surrounded by large buildings, one of 
hich is for the large tablets of the former emperors of this 
ynasty, whose manes are bere worshipped; the others are for the 

officers and their attendants, and for the vases and other vessels weed 

in sacrifices, and there is a very long covered gallery, leading to the 
buildings where the cattle are slain for the offerings. The court- 
yard is approached on the west side by a large stone incline; on 
the south side a large stone and brick causeway leads to the south 
altar, properly the Altar of Heaven. This is also circular and 
very large, built of marble with steps and terraces; but on its 
flat top, about a quarter of an acre in extent, there is no temple 
or other building,—it stands alone in its enclosure, and there is no 
building near it, except one beautiful small pagoda-like temple 
with blue roofs, where the tablet, having inscribed on it the name 
of ssi A is kept, and whence it 1s taken to be — on the 
altar. It is on the top of the terrace itself that the Emperor wor- 

ships and presents the incense ; near the pas altar there is a 
quare altar, where the burnt-offerings of oxen are made, and 

close to this the large iron braziers, or baskets on tripods, in which 

the offerings of silk and cotton are burned, and also for the burning 
of incense. In proof that burnt-olferings are thus made I have 
picked the burnt bones of oxen out of the altar, and shreds of silk 
out of the braziers. 
In one part of the eo is a large building, called the 
wh 


Palace of Penitence, re the Emperor is supposed to spend 
some hours in humiliation before he approaches the grand altar, 
In other parts of the park are several large buildings, for officers, 


ards, and attendants, and a large slaughter-house, for prepari 
the bodies of the oxen for sacrifice. Near the ebouieen tf the 
park is a large enclosure, where the peculiar black cattle are kept 
which are used for sacrifice; between this place and the outer gate 
is a Village in which the musicians used on state occasions live. 

This Altar of Heaven is the most interesting of any of the Chinese 
temples I have seen. 

Near to the Teen-tan, on its west side, but divided from it by. 
the very broad road which runs through the Chinese city from 
north to south, is the Altar of Shinnung, the founder of agri- 
culture. This also has extensive palebear grounds, enclosed by a 
wall. In the centre are two or three square altara, one to Shin- 
nung, one to the seasons as under the protection of the planet 
Jupiter, and another to the fruits of the ground. In one part of 
the ‘pis is a piece of enclosed ground, which the Emperor assists 
in ploughing, that is, he touches the plough and scatters a little 
grain, he then sits on a raised terrace to witness the remainder of 
the work. ‘The produce of this imperial field is used in sacrifice. 
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Tn a handsome stable-yard, the beasts kept for ploughing live for 
a time; here also the imperial implements of habhands y—ploughs, 
harrows, rakes, &c., &c., all painted red—are carefully stored ; 
there is also a small model granary, for holding the imperially 
cultivated grain. The ‘pd es in view is, that the Emperor 
desires to confer honour on the pursuit of agriculture, as producing 
the means of life, and when he | aga gifts on the shrines, 
he then joins in the labour of the field. 

In the west part of the Tartar city, there is also a very hand- 
some temple, called the Temple of Light; it is somewhat in need 
of repair, but is a very tasteful structure, and well worthy of 
attention, 

The Temple of Confucius, in the north of the city, is a very 
beautiful building. The large hall contains the tablet to the 
“Teacher of 10,000 ages,” the tablets to Mencius, and the 
other tablets of the sages and disciples. The hall is very large 
and beautifully decorated; suspended from the roof are the gilded 
and richly carved memorials in honour of the great sage, from 
each of the emperors of this dynasty. The court-yard contains 
many old yew-trees, which were planted in the Yuen or Mongol 
dynasty ; in the same court are come large marble tablets, the 
gifts of emperors, At the main entrance to this court are the 
ten stone drums made of granite, and covered with mscriptions in 
ancient seal characters, said to be of the date p.c, 800, and to 
have been brought from Lohyang, then the capital of the Chau 
dynasty, In the outer court there are 2 ah tablets, several 
of them of the Yuen and Ming dynasties; the names of the higher” 
orders of graduates are carved on these stones after the examina- 
tions, and it is considered a great honour to have the name thus 
inscribed in the great Imperial University. The offerings to Con- 
fucius generally consist of fruits, voy Bese on the day that the 
Emperor or his deputy worships at the- shrine, offerings of slain 


‘There is another literary establishment close to the Confucian 
temple, where the Emperor grants degrees to Manchus, as much 
attention is paid by this « bes to promote learning among the 
race of Tartars from which it sprang. Within the enclosure are 
various spacious buildings: in the centre isa raised marble terrace, 
ou which is -placed the Imperial pavilion, an exquisitely beautiful 
structure ; the only furniture it contains is a yellow chair, on which 
the Emperor sits and confers his fayours; round the terrace is a 
circular moat, walled with marble, and over the road by which 









with gl red tiles ornamented in high relief. Round tied aalte are 


dors, in which are very many stone tablets. On these the 
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whole text of the Chinese classics is carved in pages, so that they 
can be printed off, and form a standard imperial edition of those 
highly-valued works. 

The Observatory is placed contiguous to, and partly on the east 
wall of the city. It is a square tower, 60 to 65 feet high; the 

resent structure was built in the Ming dynasty. The Mongols 
had an observatory here, and the large bronze astronomical instru- 
ments and stands in the lower court-yard, are said to have been 
made by them. Verbiest and others of the Jesuit missionaries 
made finer instruments for the Emperor, which are now on the 
top of the tower. ‘The most remarkable of these is a large bronze 
celestial globe 6 feet in diameter, most carefully cast; this and 
the large armillary spheres and transit instruments were cast in 
Peking; one large transit instrument was made in ape and 
sent out early in the last century as a present from the King of 
France. Observations are still taken from the tower, but the 
bronze instruments are not now used. 

The Public Hall or University for literary examinations is very 
near the Observatory, It consists of a large walled enclosure of 
some four acres; on one side are the entrance gates and some 
halls. In the centre is a three-storied pavilion, where the super- 
intendent and his immediate coadjutors sit and inspect the whole 
area, which is divided and subdivided into numerous narrow pas- 
sages or lanes, lined with emall 4-feet-square cells, in which the 
students sit during the examinations, and write their theses. There 
are 10,000 such cells, additional cells can also be erected, and 14,000 
students have been examined there at one time, though this ig 
unusual—not more than 6000 were present at any examination 
while I was in Peking. The people had been so much impo- 
verished by various rebellions in the north of China, the roads 
become so very ungafe, and the Grand Canal fallen into rum from 
neglect, that the students did not frequent the capital so nume- 
rously as in more prosperous times. 

The largest Lama Monastery and series of temples in the city 
is inside the Anting Gate. It» is said to contain 2000 Lama 
priests—Yung-ching, the son of Kanghi lived here during his 
minority. The establishment is a kind of metropolitan cathedral, 
and the full choral Buddhist service is performed there, the 
chanting of the Lama Liturgy is very surprising, especially when 
the priests burst into a full and et Dandiog chant, the basa 
voices being aided by some enormous horns or trumpets. It was 
a striking sight to see the priests in full dress conducting the 
service. In one of the large temples there is a very great image 
of Buddha, 60 feet, almost as large as the one spoken of as seen 
in the Palace temples. 

_ In the year 1410, Yung-lo, of the Ming dynasty, cast the 
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three large bronze bells which still exist: one is over one of the 
lace gates; the second is in the tower of the Bell—on it the 
y and night watches are rung; the third, and largest, is in a 
temple to the north-west of the city. It is the largest bell extant 
that is suspended and in use; for the Moscow bell, whichis larger, 
is on the ground, and is also broken. ‘This bell is used when rain 
is prayed for by i 





the priests; it is 15 feet high, and its eara for 
ension are 10 feet more—thus it is 25 feet in height ; across 
the mouth it measures 11 feet, and is 9 inches thick; it 1s made 
of fine bell-metal, is covered with characters within and without, 
constituting one of the large Buddhist collection of prayers—these 
characters were cast on the bell when it was made, and were not 
cut out afterwards; the weight is 120,000 Ibe. or 60 tons. Itis a 
fine specimen of casting, and perhaps could not be excelled even 
now in Europe. It ts stated in a Jetter of Verbiest, quoted in 
Kircher’s ‘China Illustrata,’ written 200 years ago, that an iron 
bell, cast at the same time as these bells, fe in a court-yard near 
the Bell Tower. I went to look for it, and found it in the very 
place spoken of eo long ago; it has probably never been removed 
the place where it was originally cast. 
Fuen-ming-yuen.—The former summer palace of the Court was 
a city of palaces enclosed bya wall. ‘The space thus enclosed is at 
least § miles round. It is situated 10 miles to the north-west of 
the capital, to which there is a road paved with slabs of granite. 
The Emperor and his Court chiefly resided at this place. The 
palace in Peking was only used occasionally. Yuen-ming-yuen 
was a beautiful place before its destruction by the orders of Lord 
Elgin in 1860: the burning of the palaces was a measure rendered 
imperative, as a means of teaching the Chinese Government, that 
they could not with impunity commit acts of treachery and cruelty 
against whom they had entrapped into trusting to their 
professions of peace, and then violently seized and tortured to death, 
and even at this royal residence exhibited in their tortures, for the 
ee a of the pease | 
he first thing that is seen on the stone road leadin : 
Peking is the lake and its islands, on which are several pobht 
A long marble bridge of eighteen arches connects one island with 


‘ the road, and at the foot of the bridge is a bronze figure of a cow, 


as large a8 life, reclinimg on its pedestal: it is a very fine casti 

and was made by Keen-lung. There is a local tradition pes r ing 
it, and it is supposed to be a guardian of the locality, ‘Th road 
winds round the lake, and leads to a large open space before a 
guard-house and some great gates; in front of the gates are two 
colossal figures in bronze, of lionson great pedestals: these and the 
great figures in bronze of various animals at the other palace gates, 


are splendid specimens of castings, and are very valuable. 
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These gates give entrance to a large park-like enclosure, on the 
edge of the lake. In the centre of the enclosure is a fine hill, 
which is covered with the ruins of large temples and pavilions, 
where the members of the Court come for worship, and also to spend 
the summer evenings in the cool air from the lake. The temples 
are richly ornamented, and broad steps lead up the face of the 
hill, alternated here and there by handsome pavilions. On the to 
is still remaining a very fine temple and summer-houze, press 
with glazed tiles both on the walls and roof. From rock seats in 
front of this building there is a beautiful view of the pretty lake 
and its islands, capped by pavilions and temples, while across the 
plain are seen in the distance the mountains to the north, In another 
part substantial stone terraces have been built-with great labour 
cs the steep face of the hillside: on one terrace there is a fine 
white marble gateway, recording the glories of the place, and on a 
terrace above this is an exquisitely constructed little temple, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of rain; it is wholly built of bronze, cast in 
imitation of carvings in wood, ‘The temple appears as if it were 
a very richly carved wooden structure, with its pillars, doors, win- 
dows, and beams of the roof and eaves all elaborately carved, with 
the various ornamental tablets in richly carved frames; but all is 
of thick copper and bronze. The whole is 16 feet square and 
25 feet high, The date ia of the time of Keen-lung, and it is the 
largest and richest piece of bronzework I have seen. 

Other parts of the hill on both sides are pierced with galleries 
constructed in the rock, leading to terraces and various temples. 
On one terrace there is a very large perpendicular tablet on its 
pedestal ; on the face of the tablet is cut im large characters the 
name of the place, “The hill of 10,000 ages (Imperial Hill), on 
the clear bright lake,” | 

All the large temples and pavilions were destroyed in 1860, the 
temple at the top, the copper temple, and round small temples 
alone excepted. The whole place was once very beautiful. 

Two miles to the north of the lake, Yuen-ming-yuen is situated. 
No one but the keepers of the grounds is allowed to enter, but I 
rode round the outside of the place on two or three occasions. On 
one side I found the gate at which Lord Macartney had entered, 
when he and his suite came here after hia reception by the Em- 
peror at Jehol. Continuing to ride round the walls I came to the 
now bricked-up gate on the north side, by which the French entered 
the place in 1860, and a mile or two further on ] came to a series 
of high mounds outside the walla, from the top of which much of 
the interior of the place could be seen, All the buildings had been 
burned, but the remains showed that they had been beautifully 
built and richly decorated. In one place was the great hall of 

L 2 
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audience and its terraces, all covered with glazed tiles, having 


ornaments = high Pe in another er isi a series of 
temples and a beautiful pagoda, covered all over with green porce- 
lain: tiles and lastly, there were the extensive ruins of eit was 
called the Italian Palace, designed and built by some of the 
_ European missionaries: it was built in good taste and stood on 
a large terrace, on the balustrade of which were rows of vases and 
other ornaments which had escaped destruction. In the gardens 
round this palace were several pavilions and summer-houses of 
European design, and the whole looked like a peste of a European 
palace, —e in the ornamental gardens of the last century. 
The above formed but a small part of the buildings of Yuen- 
ming-yuen. The walls extended in all directions through the 
richly wooded park, sheets of water stretched away in various 
parts, and the place must have been one of extreme beauty. Work- 
men were engaged in some portions of the grounds, clearing away 
the rubbish and picking out the still unbroken porcelain bricks and 
tiles ; but no attempt at rebuilding any of the structures is made. 
The Imperial hunting-ground, or Hae-teze as it is called, is 
8 miles outside the south gate of the Chinese city: it is a tract of 
country enclosed by a wall 40 miles long, being thus a square 
of 12 miles, The Emperors Kanghi and Keen-lung used often to 
hunt there. Several villages are in the enclosure, which is given 
up to pasture: herds of oxen and horses, and flocks of sheep for 
the use of the Court are fed there, and great numbers of deer are 
seen in all directions. It is simply an Imperial domain, and was 
used as a bunting ae bee Court, when publ business did 
not it a sojourn to the wild huntmg-grounds of Jartary. 
there e sei very Lasiieean sex tae badaes in and about 
Peking, especially the one which crosses the junction between the 


are 

lakes in the ccspape, Sma and the lone bridge connecting a 
island in the lake at | uen-ming-yuen with t ere: Each ait 
bridges has eighteen arches. Many other fine bridges cross the 


SOUrSes 
= 





; Mules, Horses, Camels.—The drancht animals used 
in Peking are camels, horzes, donkeys, and at The camels 
(Bactrian camels) are grown in Mongolia, and they are almost all 
sent into Mongolia during the hot months of summer, They are 
for bringing coals and lime from the mountains, and also for 
bringing the pea-oil from the neighbourhood of Moukden: great 
numbers of these animals are kept for this service. The horses are 
small sturdy animals and very hardy. ‘The mules are used for 
riding, = chiefly for the small carts or street cabs, which are much 
peed om a y- At the city gates and other places 

f great resort the anecgece ar cab-stands, where 100 or more of 
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these small mule-cabs stand for hire. The mules are very fine 
rea animals, and some of those in the service of officials are 
eally splendid beasts. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, near the south-west gate of 
the city, was originally built by the Portuguese missionaries, in 
1607. The first building was burned down many years ago; 
but Keen-lung (as I understand from the tablets in the yard) gave 
a liberal donation towards the present church, which is a handsome * 
structure, In front is one of the usual Chinese stone gateways, 
with the inscription “Via regia ceeli, 1657" on it. When the 
European missionaries were expelled from Peking, the place was 
cl and the doors bricked up; and the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission had it m charge, and took care of the valuable library. 
In 1860, the French Ambassador, Baron Gros, took formal pos- 
session of the then almost ruinous building, which has since been 
“completely repaired, and regularly used for divine worship by the 
Chinese Christians, who assemble there in large numbera. The 
Jesuit cemetery, called the Portuguese Cemetery, is outside the 
West gate, where the early Jesuits were buried; and there are 
many monumental stones erected to the memory of those who died 
at Peking: several of these stones were gifts of different emperors. 
Here lie the bodies of Ricci, Schaal, Verbiest, Latins and 
many other men of renown. On the opposite side of the road 
there is a smaller cemetery where there are some twenty graves, 
chiefly of Dominicans and Franciscans. 

Besides these, there is a large French cemetery, some distance 
to the west, where the later Jesuits, chiefly Frenchmen, were | 
buried. Here lie Cibot, Amyot, Gaubil, Gerbillon, &. In 
this place the French officers and soldiers who died before Peking, 
m 1860, are buried; and it has since been walled round and 
repaired by the French Government, and is used for interment 
of any French subjects who die at Peking. ‘There is another 
cemetery used by Chinese Christians which is outside the south- 
west angle of the city; in this there is a large tomb containing 
the bodies of five Portuguese who died in 1624, in the Ming 
sgney, probably persons who were in the employ of the Chinese 
Government as military instructors or perhaps artisans (I could 
not find who they were exactly, but the imperfect inscription showed 
that they had been im prison, and might have been officers attached 
to Sent a pokes) imprisoned by the Chinese Govern- 
ment ) 

The Russian cemetery is situated outside the Anting Gate, and 
contains several monuments of archimandrites, and other members 
of the Russian ecclesiastical mission, who have died in Peking, 
Here also are the graves of the four English prisoners tortured to 
death by the Chinese in 1860, and for the present buried in this 
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Russian cemetery by the kind consideration of the Russian 
Minister-Plenipotentiary, Baron Ignatief. | 

The British cemetery is on a piece oa outside the city, 
to the westward; and to this e the bodies of the prisoners are 
to be removed as soon as possible: probably this has already been 
accomplished. ' | 

Chang-ping-Chow —the Tombs— Nankow Pass—Chatau.— 
Thirty miles from Peking, to the south-west, is situated the town 
of Chang-ping, an old pa and much decayed. During the 

ey it was a place of importance in consequence of the 

Imperial tombs being in the vicinity; but the present rulers have 
from this very cause neqiecied it, It was in the prison of this 
city that the four English prisoners and some of the Sikh soldiers 
died in great torment. On the way to this place the Shaho River 
is crossed by a very large stone bridge, most substantially built 
and in good preservation. A mile from Chang-ping 1s the valley 
in which are the Shih-san-ling, or thirteen tombs of the Ming 
emperors. The valley is a beautiful place, and is bounded on the 
north by mountains ; the Great Wal is ajenoaaie seen surmount- 
ing some parts, The road as it enters the valley is crossed by 
a magnificent white marble gateway of five arches or divisions, 
which is a very striking object. ‘The road then passes through a 
pavilion with an immense marble tablet, on the back of a vast 
tortoise, 10 feet high. ‘The block for the tortoise is 15 feet long, 
10 feet high, and 10 feet broad. The tablet records the orders of 
Keen-lung for the preservation and restoration of the tombs of the 
former dynasty, and an account of the Bae ests made by him in 
honour of the decease é 








: demperors, The road now proceeds through 
an avenue formed of colossal white marble figures of men and 
animals. This avenue consists of sixteen pairs of animals—tlions, 
kelins, elephants, wolves, horses, camels, d&c., and twelve pairs of 
warriors, priests, and civil officers. ‘These series of stone figures 
form a feature of the Imperial tombs, and existed in part at the 
old tombs near Nanking. These colossal figures are also found 
at the tombs of the deceased emperors of this dynasty at Si-ling, 
to the west, and at Tung-ling, to the east, where alternately the 
emperors are buried. During the building of the late Emperor 
Heen-fung’s tomb, a road 100 miles long was made from the 
quarries at Fang-shan to the Tung-ling, and a block of marble 
15 feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet broad, weighing 60 tons, 
was seen by several of us then resident at Peking, being dragged 
along this road on a strong truck or car drawn by 600 mules and 
horses. A large body of officers and soldiers formed part of the 
- corttge ; and surmounting the block was a tall staff carrying a 

urge, triangular, yellow flag, having on it the characters signifying 
“ Yield the road, ‘or * Open the way.” This block was to be cut 
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into the figure of an elephant, to be placed as one of the guardians 
of the tomb. | 

Proceeding into the valley by the broad road, and across the 
bed of a small river, which gives evidence that some great inun- 
dation has swept through the valley and destroyed the large bridge, 
the tomb of Yung-lo is approached. He, as above stated, moved 
the court to Peking, and built the first tomb in the valley for 
himself. It is a very large and handsome structure: a broad 
incline leads to the front gate, through which the court is entered. 
In this are an incense-burner and a pavilion, in which is a stone 
tablet, capped by a horned dragon, recording edicts of Shun-che 
and Keen-lung regarding the honourable preservation of these 
memorials of the rulers of the former dynasty. To the north of 
this court is a terrace and a large hall for the assembly of officers 
at times when they came to worship the tablet to the memory of 
Yung-lo. This hall is 80 yards long by 40 yards broad, and the 
roof is supported by 60 wooden columns; the whole of these are 
very large; the four centre columns are 50 feet high and 12 feet 
in girth; they are all of teak-wood brought from Pegu, through 
Yunnan, and thence overland to Peking, On the north side of 
this hall are the shrine and tablet. 

Behind the great hall is another court, having in its centre a 
large stone altar, on which are the usual five sacrificial vessels for 
the offerings. On the north of the court is a lofty tower, on a 
terrace ; in the centre of this, on the basement, is an 1 tunnel 
rising at a gentle incline to the north end, and terminating at a 
bricked-up treble arch, which was the entrance to the tomb in the 
mound beyond. ‘The passage or tunnel now branches off on either 
hand, and finall leads 66" the top of the terrace on which the 
tower stands. le the terrace arches spring up, crossed by other 
arches, over which is the roof; thus a central! hall is made jin 
the very solid structure ; and in the centre of this stands a great 
marble tablet on its tortoise, all stained of a red colour, recording 
that this is the “ Ling or resting-place of Ching-teoo-wan-hwang 
ti” (Yung-lo). From the galleries of the terrace are beauti 
views of the valley, of some of the tombs, and, through breaks in 
the hills, of the salleys beyond, and of the mountains. [rom the 
corners of the terrace, on the north side, starts a substantial but 
lofty circular wall with a broad roof on the top of it. ‘This wall 
is a mile long, and encloses the great mound, in the ceutre of 
which is the stone tomb containing the coffin of the Emperor; this 
is covered over with earth, and oaks and pines grow over the 
whole surface. 

This is paleo a great tomb, and must have cost a prodigious 
sum of money. In the valley are nine other tombs, one of which 
is that of Wan-leih, who was on the throne when Ricci came to 
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China, and in the smaller valleys branching from the large valley 
there are four more tombs, These tombs are, none of them, so 
large or important as the one described, and gradually decline in 
size as the dynasty i Ne and the rulers had lees money to 
mend on the place of sepulture. 
O ten pias’ thon Ohnsaintne is the village of Nankau, the 
southern entrance to the pass through the wall. This place is Just 
outside the small fortifications that guard the opening of the pass. 
The village consists chiefly of inns and stables for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous travellers constantly passing to and fro. Pro- 
ceeding through the gates of the pass, the valley is seen extending 
‘7 front. For a short distance there is a road, but very soon this 
ceases to exist, and the only path is the bed of the stream, that 
flows through the valley, and is one of the branches of the Sha-ho. 
The mountains of carboniferous limestone rise abruptly on either 
side, and now and then glimpees are seen of the wall. The river- 
bed road becomes full of boulders, as if they had been strewed 
riding about five or six miles, we came to Kiu-yung-kwan, a 
fortified station in the valley. ‘To this poimt the wall is seen con- 
verging from the neighbouring hills on both sides, forming as it 
were a doubling in of the Great Wall itself. This is, in fact, the 
central point for defence in this, the most important pass through 
the mountains, and these duplications of the wall show the care 
that was taken of this particular spot. The fort is on the road, 
having gates at either end, and in the centre is the remarkable 
marble monument, built as an archway over the road, with a 
handsome terrace at the top, | 
The archway is about 40 feet long: part of the flat space of the 
interior on both sides is covered with large images of Buddha, 
elaborately carved, the remainder, about 20 feet, is occupied by a 
long inscription, being an invocation to Buddha in the Chinese, 
Niuchih, Sanserit, and Ouigour and Baspa Mongol languages, 
which is of especial interest, as being one of the few inscriptions 
extant of the now totally defunct Niuchih language. The whole 
of this archway is lined with marble, the roof and all the vacant 
1 are covered with innumerable small figures of Buddha 
carved in the stone. This monument was in great part built by 
the Mongols, but was finished ce Mings. At this place fierce 
battles were fought between the Mongols under Gengis Khan and 
the Niuchibs of the Kin dynasty in 1212 an. Many conflicts 
took place here and in the a between the walls at Seuon-hwa-fu 
or Tatung. Gengis Khan did not suceceed,—being wounded, he 
retired ; but his son, Kublai Khan,—being called upon by the last 
peror of the Sung dynasty to help him against the Kins,—finally 
Sooke onaeenlin of the country for himself, and established in 1280 
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A.D. the Yuen or Mongol dynasty. During the whole of this 
period, this neighbourhood was the scene of frequent battles, and it 
was a most important military post ; and in consequence the Mon- 
gols built this monument as a memorial of gratitude to Buddha for 
their victories. 

After passing Kiu-yung-kwan the road becomes worse and 
worse; the small river bas to be crossed and re-crossed, and after 
proceeding about a mile the hills come sheer down to the river, 
which passes between perpendicular walls of granite. At this 
place are some temples, approached by steps cut im the face of the 
rock, and several shrines are cut in the rocks around. Further on 
the road leaves the river, but is not improved in any way; the 
whole road is, indeed, the worst I ever travelled over, and renders 
travelling difficult and slow. The pass altogether from Nankau 
to the gate in the Great Wall, called the “Pass of the Northern 
Barrier,” is about 15 miles, The part of the wall at which we had 
arrived is the large wall built A.p, 400, across the province of 
Chili, and is an offshoot of the older wall built p.c. 240, between 
China and Mongolia. From the gateway the wall goes over the hills 
and across the valleys right and left, and can be seen stretching 
away in all directions, doubling on itself, and extending over the 
ops of distant mountains. The wall is not quite so large as 
the walls of Peking, being about 30 feet high, and 20 feet at the 
bottom, narrowing at the top to about 15 feet. Much of the wall 
is faced with granite, other: parts are of brick. The centre con- 
sists of earth and stones, the walls being retaining walls for the 
central mass of earth, as is the case in the walls of Peking, At 
short intervals on the wall are square towers, used ag forts, in which 
I saw great numbers of wall pieces. 

In former times, and more especially in times of political dig- 
turbance, garrisons were placed on the wall, but at aha there 
are no soldiers in charge of it. When this Great Wall was built it 
waa of great importance, and kept out of China the hordes or 
tribes of ‘Tartars, and immense trouble and expense were incurred 
in building and maintaining a structure which is 1500 miles long; 
but since the Tartars have sat on the throne of China, the wall 
has fallen into decay. This inner wall which I saw is in better 

eservation than the older one; part of Chili and Shansi are 
Cowen it and the outer one; it was erected as an additional 
means of support. Standing on the wall, I looked over Cha-tan, 
(the village near the gate,) across the plain, and saw the mountains 
which divide China from Mongolia. Here and there the towers of 
the outer wall could be seen on the hill-tops. The whole wall is a 
wonderful work, and much surpassed my ex tions of it. The 
village of Cha-tau is a place full of inns, where the numerous tra- 
vellers stop on their way into China. This is the chief pass, and 
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the one most used; and, to show how great is the traffic, it may be 
stated that there was a road, formerly made by the early builders, 
which has long since been much destroyed by floods; but the 
blocks of granite composing the road have ruts worn in them by 
the passage of narrow-wheeled carts to the depth of 6 or 8 inches. 
This pass is also the high road from Peking to Kiachta, and forms 
part of the road by which the Russians wish to bring the telegraph 
wires. But the Chinese Government refuse consent to this ra a 
as they do also to that of railways, in their territory ; for they know 
that where there are stations Europeans also will be placed in 
charge of them, and to this they will not agree on any account. 
On one occasion I had to take a journey towards the east end of 
the Great Wall, and found at the foot of the mountains small walled 
cities, like castles, placed at intervals of every four miles. These 
were garrison towns, and were in former times part of the military 
supports of the defenders of the wall, and the places where the 
commanders of the forces resided; connection was thus kept up 
from place to place inside the wall itself. | 
There are several large Mohammedan mosques in Peking and 
its vicinity. Some of these buildings are old and dilapidated, 
others are in good repair and in flourishing condition. ‘These 
eques are for the worship of the large body of Mohammedans 
who live in Peking; the original families of these people came 
chiefly from the western and north-western parts of outer China. 
They live here quietly and securely under the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which does not in any way interfere with their religious 
observance or principles, Mohammedan officers are not required 
to attend the semi-political worship in the heathen teaples, but 
they kneel in the presence of the emperor, and on a table in the 
entrance of the mosques there stands the emperor's tablet (wishing 
him long life}, before it are placed the usual five sacrificial vessels, 
This table is not im the chief place of honour, but just within the 
outer door. Many inscriptions, th in Chinese and Arabic, deco- 
rate the walls and pillars, but no picture or idol is anywhere seen. 
Outside the west gate there is a very large Mohammedan ceme- 
tery, where many tho dis of these people have been buried. 
The tombs are more like the European than the Chinese fashion, 
and the inscriptions are usually in Arabic, Persian, or Chinese. 
These Mohammedans frequently visited me, and said they were 
not eed be a true God ont they call Teen) 
a3 We nad secmed to ieel more sympathy with us than wit 
the Chinese. ae “deat poy: th 
Shortly before my arrival in Peking the Emperor, Hee | 
died at Jebol. It was on the occasion of the removal of ‘his body 
to Peking that the coup-d'état in November, 1861, took place. 
Su-shun, the chief of -Tegency (of whose execution I have 
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already spoken), and the other members of the regency, were 
together in strength at Jehol, and the Empress-dowager's faa did 
not feel strong enough to deal with them while united. They had 
made themselves odious to the general government and to the 
empress by many unconstitutional acts, and it was determined to 
set them all aside. Court etiquette required that Su-shun, as 
chief of the regency, should accompany the coffin of his master to 
the capital, and, as a mourner, he must be unattended by his own 
adherents. ‘Thus when he came to the palace in Peking, and had 
concluded his service to the late emperor, he was seized and lodged 
in prison. In the meanwhile the other members of the regency 
were captured at their private houses, and the whole speedily 
brought to trial, convicted of treason, and condemned. Su-shun 
was sent to the Cabbage-market, the Princes of Muh and I allowed 
to commit suicide, and the rest banished to Ili. The Empress- 
dowager and Prince Kung, brother of the late Emperor, were 
then the guardians of the boy-emperor Tung-che. — 

As preparatory to the funeral ceremonies of the Emperor, a 
large bier, carried by eighty or a hundred bearers, and supporting 
a lange and heavy wooden box, was carried about the streets, 
the object being to accustom the bearers to carry the coffin in 
thoroughly true time. In the box were seated eight or ten officers, 
and in the centre was placed a bowl of water; so that they could 
ascertain exactly whether the bier was evenly carried, ‘This exer- 
cise was kept up for many days, and the whole of the bearers 
rap their reliefs, probably about a thousand in number, carefully 

rilled. 

During the time that the coffin lay in one of the Imperial 
temples in the Palace Gardena, the Empress-dowager went occa- 
sionally with the ladies of the court to burn incense before it, 
This temple was approached by a road outside the palace grounds, 
and one morning, very early, as I was riding ae this road, I 
unexpectedly came on this cortege. The empress had just gone 
into the temple, and all the carriages were waiting outside, a pout 
ten or twelve in number; as I approached them the drivers raised 
the screens in front of some of the carriages, and evidently said 
something to the occupants, on which the screens were thrown up, 
and all the ladies, prob, bly twenty or thirty, came on to the front 
shafts to see the foreigner who was passing. This gave me an 
opportunity of acca Shea court ladies and their attendants for 
a minute or two; they were all very well dressed, and some 
of them very pretty women; it ateiek me during this hurried 
inspection that about half of them were Tartars, and the rest 
Chinese. I rode slowly past, as 1 did not consider that it would 
be polite or proper to stop, lest the officers in attendance should 
say I was a rude barbarian, 
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On the morning of the day on which the removal of the coffin 
from Peking to the Eastern tombs took place, the traffic through 
many of the streets was stopped, and the eastern gates closed 
for ordinary passengers. Foreigners were desired not to go into the 
eastern part of the city at all ; but that we might not altogether lose 
the sight of the Imperial funeral, some of us rode a long dis- 
tance outside the city, and then went to the road by which we 
knew the Spurs session would pass, After a short time a body of 
eavalry and infantry approached, filling the centre of the broad 
road on either side; liming the road, were long rows of men car- 
rying flags, like Venetian standards; then came the bier, sup- 
aba on large poles varnished red ; on this was the coffin covered 
y & large richly embroidered yellow satin pall. This was carried 
by eighty bearers, preceded by their chief, beating time with two 
Seam of hard wood; then came more cavalry and more flags, 
ollowed by the coffins of a wife of the late emperor, and a 
widow of the former emperor Tau-Kwang, who had died during 
the late reign, and who, according to etiquette, could not be 
buried till the occasion of an Imperial funeral. These were also 
covered by yellow satin palls, and carried by sixty bearers, After 
these came two or three of the yellow satin covered Imperial 
carriages. Many flag-bearers surrounded this part of the proces- 
sion. After the carriages followed many carriages of the various 
princes, with cavalry, flags, &c., and finally a long string of the 
carriages of the high officers of state, The procession was about 
a mile and a half long; it had been much longer when leaving the 
city, because the young emperor and his suite had accompanied 
the coffin for a short distance outside the gates. At a certain 
temple on the road he made his obeisance towards the coffin, and 
returned to the ve. Very few of the citizens came out to see 
the funeral, and they appeared to snipe little for what was 
ing on. € procession was certainly of a very mixed character : 
the saiiteorered coffins, &c., forming the central part of the cortege 
were handsome, and it was interesting to sce so much of the cavalry ; 
but the standard-bearers, and attendants, were very ragged and 
poor looking, and their appearance detracted much from dignity 
of the ceremony. 
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IX.—On the Geographical Position of Yarkund, and some other 
places in Central Asia. By Carratn T. G7. MONTGOMERIE, R.E., 
‘Astronomical Assistant Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


Read, May 14, 1866. 


Wuitst carrying on the survey of Jamoo, Kashmir, Little Tibet, 
and Ladalk, have always kept in view the possibili y of maki 

a reconnaissance of the countries lying to the north of the Mustak 
and Karakoram ranges, and to the east of Ladak, that is, of 
Eastern Turkistan, Yarkund, &c. 

When the survey was carried up to the frontier every endea- 
vour was made to sketch as much of the country beyond as could 
be done, without actually involving the surveyors with the wild 
tribes of Turkistan. 

In this way the country was surveyed for several marches beyond 
the Karakoram Pass, and a rough reconnaisance was made of 
the Suget Valley, between the Karakoram and the mountains 
above Khotan, Again, to the east of the Chang-Chenmo a 

ortion of the country was sketched, and along the great Pang- 

ong Lake the reconnaissance was carried about 10 marches east 
of the frontier. Subsequently, during this last summer, some part 
of Khotan has been explored by Mr. Johnson, and another branch 
of the Pangkong Lake has been discovered by Mr. Low. As the 
latter portion of the country 1s very sparsely inbabited, and the 
people met with are—not very troublesome, tt is possible that a 
Grell proeisiowed party might advance still further. On the Yar- 
kund road, however, it was evident that any further advance would 
have brought the surveyors -within the range of the Khirgiz hordes 
who infest that road. | ‘ 

As any political complication, such as might be caused by the 
capture or murder of a surveyor had to be avoided, it was clear 
nothing more could be done in that direction by the regular sur- 
yey operations, But while I was in Ladak [ noticed that natives 
of India passed freely backwards and forwards between Ladak 
and Yarkund, and it consequently occurred to me that it might 
be possible to make the exploration by their means. If a | 
enough man could be found he would have no diffeulty im ecar- 
rying a few small instruments amongst his merchandize, and with 
their aid I thought good service might be rendered to geography, 
Accordingly I addressed the Bengal Asiatic Society wih schreae 
to this plan in a letter, extracts of which accompany this paper, 
vide Appendix A. 

My proposal received the support of the Asiatic Society, and 
the Government of India ultimately decided to saa ry it out, There 
was some delay in getting the necessary sawction, but in the mean 
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time Sir Robert Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, took up the proposal most warmly, and said the Punjab 
Government would pay the expenses of an experimental expedition, 

I recommended Yarkund as a suitable goal for the first attempt, 
Our knowledge of that city being particularly vague, and as it 
was also known to be comparatively close to our own frontier, only 
some 19 marches beyond, I thought it more especially adapted to 


our 056, | 

The tnhabitante of Yarkund were known to be chiefly Mahom- 
medan, it was therefore pemcag to select a Mahommedan for 
the work. A moonshee called Mahomed-i-Hameed offered his 
_ Services for the work, He had been employed some years in the 
north of India and latterly in the Punjab; he was acquainted 
with the rudiments of route-surveying, and could use a prismatic 
compass and read a vernier. 

Sir R. Forsyth, Secretary of the Punjab Government, assisted 
me in every way, and all arrangements were made during May, 
1863, ‘The moonshee Hameed joined my camp in Kashmir; he 
was instructed in the method of taktag latitades with a pocket 
sextant and also in recording the temperature of air and boiling 
water. As soon as he had acquired tolerable proficiency he was 
despatched from Kashmir to As the capital of Ladak. The time 
for training was very short, as it was decided to send Hameed 
into Yarkund during the summer of 1863, so that he might be 
able to return early in 1864. 

The moonshee Jett Kashmir on the 12th June, 1863, with a 
detachment of the Great Trigonometrical Survey which was going 
in that direction, He reached Leh, the capital of Ladak, on the 
4th July. Having made a rongh route-survey from Kashmir to 
Lehg I was able to a 2 ee as that Sorta — been 
regularl surveyed. ‘The res Proving satisiactory, the moon- 
shee ae directed to proceed from Leh to Yarkund, and to make 
a similar route-curvey along that road. 

The following equipment of instruments was given to him, 

1 Pocket sextant 
1 Dark glass artificial horizon 
1 Prismatic compass + All of the smallest size pProcurabla, 


ne silver watches. 
2 Copper jug and oil lamp for boiling the thermometers. 
1 Small tins lantern for reading off the sextant at night, 
2 Books for recording ; spare paper, de, &o, 
Every endeavour was made to prevent the instruments from 
being conspicuous ; the stand of the prismatic compass was not sent, 
but in its place the.moonshee was provided with an ordinary 
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spiked staff, such as Himalyan travellers generally gaat The 
head of the staff was made rather larger than usual and eut off 
flat so that the compass could be rested on the top. By this 
means a steady observation could be readily secured without much 
trouble and in a way little likely to excite suspicion, 

The moonshee was detained at Leh some time before satisfac 
tory arrangements could be made to send him on: he accordingly 
arranged to join some Ladak and other merchants who were at 
that time forming a kafila or caravan for Yarkund, He hired 
two servants, viz. Yusuf and Kasim Ali, bought a pony and some 
ordinary merchandise ; he also took with him a letter of credit on 
Yarkund and a small supply of money. 

The kafila left Leh on the 23rd Kapok 1863, and the moon- 
shee Hameed followed the next day. ‘The kafilabashi, or head 
man of the caravan, decided to take the ordinary summer route 
from Ladak to Yarkund. Their journey commenced at Leh, 
11,278 feet above the sea. The moonshee found the temperature 
of the air 42° at noon, and water boiled at 181° 3" of Fahrenheit. 
From the Karakoram the kafila descended again into Turkistan, 
and on the 13th September reached Suget on the Karakash River, 
Following the Karakash for a short way the moonshee again 
ascended a great northern spur of the Karakoram Mountains, and 
crossing over it on the 17th, emerged from the mountains on the 
20th September. From that time they marched over almost level 
ground through villages and cultivation, finally reaching the city 
of Yarkund on Wednesday the 30th September, 1863. The 
moonshees last remark being that the country of Yarkund is most 
fruitful and boasts of many vineyards, 

The moonshee left on the 23rd August, and, after 30 days’ hard 
marches over the most elevated country in the world, reached Yar- 
kund on the 30th September, The first day the kafila halted near 
a Buddhist monastery at a village a very short distance from Leh, 
On the second day they halted at Sipol, which is a barren waste, 
having no sign of human habitation, and boasting only of a Budhhist 
shrine eegettone The moonshee, who caught up the kafila or 
caravan at this place, remarks that here all travellers are seized 
with a bad headache, owing, no doubt, to the great elevation, as 
the moonshee says he found a great quantity of snow on the ground 
on the 24th August, The third day they crossed a very high 
pass, but halted at a village where barley and mustard thrive 
capitally, though it was too cold for wheat, &c, During the 
night the surrounding hills had the benefit of a heavy fall of snow. 

The fourth day the kafila halted at the village of Kardoon, 
which boasts of orchards of apples, apricots, and walnuts. ‘The 
fifth day they halted at the village of Diskit, about 9000 feet 
above the sea, a large village on the Shayok River. Here the 
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moonshee says wheat was scarce, but there was plenty of barley 
and mustard. | 1 

The sixth march the kafila crossed the Shayok River, and 
ascended the Nubra valley, halting at a small village, and the seventh 
march brought them to Panamikh. This is the last village, and 
also the last place where good grass is obtainable on the Ladak 
side of the Karakoram Pass, ‘Travellers generally halt for a‘ few 
days, #0 as to rest their cattle and give them a good feed before 
erossing. The kafila therefore halted two or three days, and 
started from Panamikh on the Ist September. 

During the next 19 days they passed over very lofty desolate 
mountains, and never saw either a village or cultivation during 
the whole of that time. On the nineteenth day they reached 
Kilyan, the first village of Yarkund. 

These nineteen days were the most trying of the journey. No 
grass could be got for the cattle durmg twelve days till they 
reached Suget, on the Karakash River. ‘The kafila bad on this 
account to take a large supply of grain with it, and only a very 
small quantity daily could be ‘loled out to the ponies. Numbers 
of ponies died in consequence, 

From Kilyan the moonshee made his way to Yarkund with the 
kafila in five more marches, halting each day at some village. He 
was much struck with the fertility of the country, and after crossing 
such difficult and desolate mountains very probably thought it 
_ much better than it was in reality. On reaching Yarkund the 
moonshee seems to have had no difficulty in making friends. 
Though the province is ruled by a Chinese official and the city 
garrisoned by Chinese troops, the mass of the population is Ma- 
hommedan, and ruled in ordinary matters by their own governor, 
subordinate to the Chinese. The Mahommedan governor at that 
time was half a Kashmirian by blood, but had never becn out of 
Yarkund. The moonshee ultimately became a great friend of 
this governor, but how he succeeded in becoming 50 is not known 
for certain; it was most probably through an old friend of his 
own, called Awaz Ali, whom he found settled in Yarkund. By 
the assistance of Awaz Ali the moonshee seems to have been 
housed without any difficulty, for it appears he was able to take 
star observations on the third night after his arrival in Yarkund 
and as he could have done this only in a private place, where no 
stranger could see him, most mobably it was from the roof of his 
friend's house. 

The moonshee settled down in Yarkund for the winter, and 
remained there and in its Hear during the whole of October, 
November, December, January, ‘ebruary, and nearly the whole 
of March; his last observation taken in Yarkund being dated the 
27th March, 1864. The winter in Yarkund seems to have been 
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very severe: the thermometer early in January having fallen 
nearly to zero, or 32° below the freezing-point, At times the 
weather was cloudy, and from the 19th to the 20th January snow 
fell; but, judging from the general regularity of the observations 
of the sun and various stars, the atmosphere on the whole must 
have been very clear. Beyond the 27th March no record is forth- 
coming, but it was afterwards ascertained that the moonshee had 
in some way excited the suspicion of the Chinese officials, or some 
one had drawn their attention to the moonshee, At any rate, the 
Mahommedan governor told the moonshee that the Chinese were 
making inquiries about him, and that he had better not remain in 
Yarkund any longer. He advised him to send off his side at 
once, and to follow it himself before a fortnight was over, other- 
wise he would most probably get into trouble. Following this 
friendly advice, the moonshee capers his servants and property 
with a kafila just starting for Leh, and he himself overtook them 
at the Suget grazing-ground, where they had promised to wait for 
him. The moonshee’s friend or relation, Awaz Ali, accompanied 
him, and they went on with the kafila and recrossed the Kara- 
koram Mountains in safety. After crossing the pass, the moon- 
shee and his friend, Awaz Ali, both became ill and got very weak, 
and ultimately they both died, within two ae zh days of each 
other, when only at a short distance from Ladak, ‘The katila 
had at that time reached British protected territory, and happened 
to be quite close to an encampment of the Great "T’ rigonometrical 
Survey under Mr, Johnson. Mr. Johnson heard of the death of the 
moonshee, and at once proceeded to inquire into the matter. The 
men with the Kafila said the moonshee and his friend died from 
eating wild rhubarb, which in April and May is abundant: but 
Mr. Johnson thought there was good cause to doubt this state- 
ment, and, accordingly, he took possession of such of the moon- 
shee’s property and papers as he could get hold of, and sent the 
whole to the British officer then on political duty in Kashmir, 
This officer inquired into the matter, exainined the moonshee’s 
two servants and others, and finally came to the decision that 
there was nothing beyond a case of suspicion. 

The death of the poor moonshee was most unfortunate, after 
he had passed safely through the real dangers of the expedition, 
viz., those incidental to travelling in Turkistan and to a residence 
in a semi-barbarous place like Yarkund, where the mere fact of 
possessing instruments and taking notes was likely to get a man 
into trouble. If the moonshee had been killed by the robbers 
that infest the Yarkund road, or had been imprisoned or put out 
of the way by the Chinese officials, it would not have been very 
surprising, 

he best-armed kafilas passing through Turkistan are some- 
_ VOL. XXXVI. ; M 
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times robbed by the Kirghis hordes, and those who resist are 
paaves killed ; and in Yarkund the Chineze are, to say the 
east, very arbitrary in their dealings with strangers. ‘The poor 
moouzhee got safely through all these dangers and died, after 
he had left Turkistan, either from natural causes or in a way that 
might have happened to a native in the most civilised parts of the 
British territory. 

The moonshee’s watch, instruments, papers, and manuscript 
books do not seem to have been faces, though his fellow- 
travellers appropriated some of his more saleable eigrick but 
this they would most probably have done whether his death was 
natural or otherwise. ‘Though the moonshee's papers, &c., were 
untouched still the value of the work is much diminished by the 
want of those explanations which can be obtained only from the 
recorder, and no doubt a great deal of unrecorded information is 
altogether lost. | ) 

Owing to the examination regarding the moonshee’s death and 
other causes his books and papers reached me only at the begin- 
ning of 1865, just as I was leaving India for England. 

The instruments were all in good order, except the smaller 
thermometer, which was unfortunately broken after despatch from 
Lahore. The consisted of one volume of Astronomical 
Observations, in English ; one volume of a Magnetic Route-Survey, 
in English; one volume Vernacular Journal; one volume of 
Observations and Route-Survey, in vernacular (Persian character) ; 
some miscellaneous papers, and a plan of the position of the various 
towns in Eastern ‘Turkistan. 

The above are all in my possession, except @ paper or papers 
containing an account of Yarkund, and of the Chinese admimistra- 
tion, and the state of parti in Eastern Turkistan, which is in the 
hands of the Punjab Government. 

The General map found among the moonshee’s papers is a 
very interesting one ; it gives the f ition of all the chief places in 
Eastern 





arn ‘Turkistan, and it alsa shows what the moonshee’s views 
were as to the countries west and north, The progress of Russia 
in the Teh ay beegrrss to be correctly noted ; but whether he is 
right in saying that the Russians have a fort near Lake Lop, and 
mean to build others in Eastern Turkistan, is very doubtful. 
The moonshee gives the position of Shukhargau, which he says 
was the capital of Afrisiib, a real or fabulous conqueror of Persia, 
mach celebrated in Persian poetry, eaid to have lived seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era, The town of Sirikul is said to 
have been the capital of the son of Afrasiib; but as Afrisiab is 
supposed to have been a sort of family surname, like the Pharaohs, 
Ptolemies, or Caesars, there is no saying whether the son of the 
conqueror of Persia is referred to, or only one of his descendants. 


# 
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From the books, &c., it appears that the moonshee made a 
complete route-survey from Leh to Yarkund, As he was march- 
ing with a kafila, all measurements of the road with a chain 
would have been quite out of the question, even if the nature 
of the country permitted of it; but in such mountains it was 
physically impossible. I therefore desired he should simply 
record the bearing and direction of the road as far as he could see 
along it at one time, and with his watch note the time he marched 
in that direction. By this means I trusted that a very fair route- 
survey might be obtained, if the value or rate per hour could be 
satisfactorily established, This rate | was able to determine from 
the average of his marches before and after reaching Leh. On 
leaving Kashmir the moonshee, with the above object in view, was 
made to record the direction and time between Kashmir and Leh. 
And again, beyond Leh, the regular survey had been carried 
three marches down the ‘Turkistan side of the Karakoram Pass, 
The latter enabled me to follow the moonshee’s work for 18 out 
of the 30 marches; and by this means it was easy to form an 
opimion on the amount of reliance that ought to be placed on his 
route-survey of the other 12 marches. 

The observations for latitude formed a further very valuable 
check, and prevented any great accumulation of error, A great 
number of Saewndtions were taken at Yarkund, and by combinin 
the route-survey with the latitude, I think it may be conelud 
that the latitude and longitude of Yarkund have been determined 
within narrow limits. 

The bearings or azimuths for the route-survey were taken with 
a good prismatic compass; and the moonshee was capable of 

bserving as accurately as the instrument permitted. 

The latitudes were taken with a very small pocket box-sextant 
without a telescope, and consequently observations of stars (and 
more especially of such a small one as the 1 yaad could not be 
made very accurately, The sextant could be read to half a 
minute, but the observations, owing. to the above want, do not in 
any way approach that degree of accuracy, The great number 
of obsérvations, taken at Yarkund, is, however, some com- 
Peneatine The mean of eleven days’ observations, in October, 

ovember, December, 1863, gives a latitude of 38° 20' for Yar- 
kund. And, as a general 2 a the latitude deduced on any one 
day does not differ from that determined on any other more than 
12,0 that I conclude 38° 20' to be a very fair approximation 
to the latitude. 

The observations of the temperature of the air and hoiling 
water give a fair idea of the sliale and also determine pretty 
closely the height of Yarkund above the sea. The height was a 
very great desideratum, as hitherto there was nothing beyond the 
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vaguest speculation as to how much Yarkund is above the sea. 
The known products of the carne viz., silk, cotton, rice, grapes, 
&e., enabled geographers, with the aid of the supposed latitude, 
to make a guess at the height; but in no other way could any 
approximation be arrived at. By some it was supposed to be 
9000 feet above the sea, and by others as much as 5000, The 
observations of the boiling-point give a mean height of about 
4000 feet, which is perhaps within a few hundred feet of the truth. 
Certain products are known to grow at nearly the same height at 
a similar latitude in the Himalayas; but the climate of China and 
Central Asia are known to be so very different from that of Hin- 
dustan, that geographers naturally falt very doubtful about any 
such deductions. — 

From the above it will be seen that the latitude and height of 
Yarkund (lat. 38° 20’, height 4000 feet) had been fairly deter- 
mined by actual observation, while the remaining element of 
geographical position, viz., the longitude (long. 77° 30’), can be 
pretty closely deduced from the route-survey, and more especially 
as its general direction was nearly meridional. And these were the 
main geographical objects of the expedition. The river of Yar- 
kund flows rapidly past the town, and goes to the east of Aksu ® 
for 18 or more marches—say 200 miles; and I do not think it is 
too much to assume that in that distance it must fall at least 
1500 feet; and I conclude that most probably any surplus water 
of the Yarkund River falls into an inland lake, or is swallowed up 
by sand at an elevation of little over 9000 feet above the sea, 
some 28 marches beyond Yarkund. The lake or desert in which 
the Yarkund River is lost has been sae! marked on the maps 
as Lob-nor Lake, in the great desert (or Gobi). This forms an 
extraordinary basin or depression in the heart of Asia, surrounded 
by mountains with no gap or pass of a less elevation than 13,000 
feet on the north, of 18,000 on the south, of perhaps 10,000 on 
the west, and 10,000 on the east. | 

Whilst at Yarkund the moonzhee sent his friend Awaz Ali to 
Kokan, and intended to have followed himself, but the suspicions 
of the Chinese authorities having been aroused he was unable to 
do so. From Yarkund he was, however, able to get bearings of 
all the principal towns of Eastern Turkistan, from which he made 
a rough map of the country. 

“The towns, the bearings of which are likely to be most accurate, 
are Kashgar, Khotan, and Sirikul, as shown in the moonshee's 
map; but I do not think much reliance can be placed on the 


Khotan, which is only 8 or 9 marches east of Yarkund, is the 





* Aksu is on a river that joins the Yarkand River, 
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name of a province which was formerly said to contain seven 
large towns, but the sand of the Great Desert seems to have 
encroached on them, and only three towns of any great slz7e remain. 
Khotan, the old capital of the province, was long ago swallowed 
up by the sand. Its site was not many miles from Ichi, the 
modern capital, | 

The inhabitants of Ichi say that within the last few years, when 
the wind blows hard, some of the old houses of Khotan have been 
laid bare, and they often succeed in digging out various articles 
that have been buried. From this it would appear as if the city 
had been buried suddenly before the inhabitants had time to 
remove their property, but T omevee that may be, the town no longer 

xIsts 


exe, 

About 10 miles to the west of Ichi is the town of Karakash, 
on a large river of the same name, which flows within a few miles 
of Iichi. From the bed of the Karakash River the greater lees 
of the Chinese jade-stone is procured. This jade-stone, of which 
there was such large quantities in Calcutta, after the last Chinese 
expedition, is called yeshm in the Persian and sootash in the 
Turki language. I saw several pieces of it that had been brought 
from Barakach, cut into buckles, &c., and I have no doubt of 
its being the same as that brought from China. The Nukshi- 
bunndé Synd, a resident of Kashmir, who had been to Ilchi, 
told me that the Khan's (i. ¢., the Emperor of China) palace was 
built or lined with it. In the route-survey it is noted that the 
Karakash River joins the Suget River, not far below Suget itself, 
and that there is a jade-quarry (Kan-Sang), about 26 miles distant 
from the junction, and near the Karakash River, and I suppose 
that the Jade is procured from this and perhaps other quarries, 
as well as from the bed of the Karakash River, 

Kashgar is the most easterly town under Chinese authority, 
it is supposed to stand higher than Yarkund. 

The direction of Aksu, derived from the moonshee’s map, 
agrees tolerably with that given in the map accompanying Seme- 
nof's paper in the Geographical Society's ‘Journal,’ and conse- 

uently accounts pretty well for all the unknown ground between 
the work of the survey of India and the explorations of Semenof. 

On the whole I think it may be concluded that the results are 
satisfactory, and had the poor moonshee not died after completing 
his work, nothing more could have been expected from a first 
attempt. I think he was an honest and patient observer, and 
had he lived his exertions would, I am sure, have been hand- 
somely rewarded by the Punjab Government. 

Two Bhotiyas of Milum, from the British Hill district of Ku- 
maon have been carefully trained, and just before leaving India I 
started them on an expedition to Lassa, These men being natives 
of Tibet ought to have no difficulty in making their way, and as 
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they are very intelligent and well trained, I hope hereafter to be 
able to send the Geographical Society some valuable results. 
Should this last expedition prove successful, various other explora- 
tions will be made im the same manner. 


The moonshee’s route enables me to give you some idea as to 
the enormous width of the Himalayan Range. Yor after marching 
about fifty-one days across the mountains, he onl reached the 
watershed dividing Hindostan from 'Turkistan, and after 15 marchez 
more, or in all after 66 marches, he reached Yarkund, on the 
‘wen slope, and even then was 4000 feet above the sea. 
~ From Jummoo (oe any point in the Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas), it takes a man, assisted by a pony, sixty-six days 
to cross the mountains ; and I think that even if a man tried his 
utmost he could not well do it much under fifty-five days; during 
that distance the road is, for 25 marches, never under an elevation 
of 15,000 feet, and during 45 marches never descends below 
9000 feet. 3 ) , 

Direct, that is as the crow flies, the distance from Jummoo or 
Hushiapore to Yarkund is 430 miles. So that the mountains 
may be said to be at least 400 miles across their smallest breadth. 

The Alps, I suppose, would take at the outside three days for a 
man to cross, and | believe that a good walker can cross from a 
village on one side to a village on the other in one summer's day. 
The moonshee took twenty-five days to march from the last village 
south of the Karakoram to the first village of Yarkund, north of 
the Karakoram. 





APPENDICES. 


(A,) 
Extmet from Carram T.G. Moxtcomenre’s Letter to the Secretary of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 
ee iF “ Camp Ladak, 2ist July, 1962. 
“ Srp —] have now the honour to address you with reference to my soe | 
atts oying natives in the exploration of countries which are LS a yet 
hee oo e to Po U}s 15. 
“] think that for Central Asia, Mahommedans from our North-Western 
frontier are most likely to supply the best recruits; for other countries, Great 
Tibet, &o., it may, from time to time, be found expedient to train a different 
“The observations to be made by such natives should be as simy 
possible. The instrumental equipment should be pot t. as aun le-ae 
“J should propose the following as the pri i ¢ = 
pes tee talstin , hg as the primary objects of their explora 
rar Ist, t ath rattan phir Sesh 2nd, the heights of ditto; and 
a rough om point to | - if , | | 
ariiok petemckablo plan vet fo point; 4th, an account of each march and 
© From tho conjoint observations of the compass and watch, for the direc- 
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tion and the time occupied on cach march, I should hope that we would also 
get a fair approximation to the longitude of the various places, 

“ T think the following instrumenta would be sufficient, viz. :— 

* One small sextant and artificial horizon. : 

: Two small thermometers to record the temperature of air and of boiling 
water, 

“ Two good silver watches, &c. 

“The above skilfally used and the results honestly recorded, would at any 
rate give us an intelligible idea as to the whole of Eastern Turkistan, 

* At present we are in great doubt as to what really is the position of the 
various cities and places in that portion of Central Asia, . 


_“ After Eastern Turkistan, I should recommend exploration to the east of 
the Pangkong Lake district, then in the Lassa direction and go on; but in 
each case I should recommend the explorers to accompany who have 
been in the habit of visiting the countries in question.” 


(B.) 

With reference to the route-survey and the latitude observations, my 
opinion is that, as far as they go, they are thoroughly trustworthy, The 
moonshee did not understand even the meaning of latitude, he knew the Pole 
Star, and thonght he knew several other stara; but ag far os [ can make ont 
he applied the Ambic names to the wrong stars. On the road between 
Kashmir and Leh, he was quite distressed to find the altitude of the Polo Star 
vary, and I feel quite certain he could never have had any idea of making up 

is observations, for he was quite incapable of working out a latitude from the 
aun or any southerly star, and ttleot Ft doubt if be had any notion of getting 
it even from observations to the Pole Star. 

_ With reference to his route-survey, he had no possible means of access to 
the survey of the first 15 marches, and indeed at the time he started, 6 of 
those marches had not been surveyed, and as the moonsheo’s survey of the 
first 15 agrees very fairly with those of the survey, I think similar credit can 
be given to the remaining 15. 


: (C.) 


Latrrupes deduced from Star Observations taken at Yanxusp, with a small 
pocket sextant without a telescope. 


On the 20th October, 1863 9... aes, Mat 3 a4 44 


aa See “Agree 12 i eat 17 2 
il 22nd ee *e Pr ary a8 Ba a8 rif | 43 
bd ae No ¥ en ber on ae = =a if ee 16 0) 
: + Poy 8 iphone " 5 i 1G 
a ith a SEE CR a eRe AO eh 
r) =e Thesis tua Pt es os o” rt c ue Bi 
i : a =e oe ae ; 1 
Sieg lle ethers eae ali Toe 
» 7th 2 Ste ey aot ee 
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Mean latitude of Yarkund .. .. .. .. 38 19 46 
Nore.—On each of the above days the latitude given is from the mean of 
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deductions from North to Bonth Stars, so that index error is eliminated. The 
ee error was taken, but the above method was considered to be the most 
atisfactory. 


(D.) 
OCOoMPARIGON OF THE OLD axp New Poarrioxs or Paces m Easteay 
‘TURKISTA, 


Hitherto the positions of all places in the interior of the Chinese Empire 
have been derived from the Survey made by the French Jesuit Missionaries 
or their pupils, more than 100 years ago. 

AS far as modern experience in China Proper extends, there is every reason 
for confidence in the work of the learned fathers; bot with reference to the 
latitude and position of places in frontier provinces, such as Eastern Turkistan, 
&c., there has hitherto been no means of testing their accuracy, and at tho 
same time it was doutbful whether the positions were all determined with the 
same regularity as those of places in China Tt | 

Tt seemed to be very unsatisfactory that the geography of that part of 
Central Asia should depend upon observations taken so long ago, and which 







I wently tried to fix the person of places in Eastern Turkistan from 
known points to the south of the Karakoram, and solely from modern informa- 


tion collected in British India, | 

In & memorandum written several years ago, I in the above way deduced 
the position of Yarkund,* and came to the conclusion that ita latitude was 
somewhat to the south, and ita longitude considerably to the east of the values 

ven by Humboldt in his‘ Asie Centrale* on the authority of the French 

esnits, I also deduced the position of Ichi, the capital of Khotan, and came 
to the conclusion that it was very considerably to the west, and a good deal to 
the north of the Jesuits’ value, | é 4 

Now it is evident that my means of determining the longitude were likely 
to give a favourable result, my deductions being made from points very close 
to the meridian of iar cl fee Miele Re Pit spd values were 
made, in connection with Pekin 30° to 40° to the east of those places. 

"Tt zppeared to me scalps that I should in the one case deduce a longitude 
considerably to the ast, and in the other a longitude still more to the, West of 
those given by the Jesuits. The only econcl that I could come to was 
that the Jesuits’ longitude of either one or the other waa radically wrong, 
"Soon after writing the above memorandum, I obtained a copy of the 
eeovraphical values assigned by the Schlagintweits to places in Eastern 
comparatively small differences in longitude at the Karakoram Pass and 
at Iichi, contrasted with the very Inrge differences at Yarkund and Kashgar, 
between the Schlagintweits’ values and mine still farther excited my curiosity, 
and induced pea the etait of the positions assigned to the cities of 
. i L " a a i . ‘Wi 


It is well known that there are but $ marches between Tcehi and Yarkund. 
Romeo £0 the Schlagintweits the distance between those towns is 254 
miles, which would make the average direct length of each march about 32 
miles, a rate quite out of the question, as it would represent at least 40 to 50 ° 
miles per day over a rough country. After analyzing several other routes, I 
came to the conclusion that the Schlagintweits’ longitude of Ichi was likely 








because all said it lay w. of Ken and x, of Musls.” a good approximation, 
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- Lain 1 approximation, but that their values of Yarkund and all places to 
and east were not in accordance with their value of Tlehi, 
apts dita between the new values and those of the French Jequits 
and the Schlagintweits can be readily seen in Appendix E, 





* Latitude of Yarkund is given in Humboldt's ‘ Asie Centrale,” vol. ii, 429 
+ Vide ibid, p. 418. 
; Kashgar and Khotan are given in the same work, vol. iii. hide 


Latitude of Kashgar from Jesuits’ longitude from the Tes 





(F.) 
ArsTract of Mancars of Manomwen-1-Hawerp. 
The moonshee Pes the town of Leh, the capital of Ladak, on the 28rd 
reachal— 


August, 1663, and 
Nomber 
of March 
4 Gaulis, a village and monastery, on the .. 23 Aug, 
2, Supole viper a ete on a barren es ol of the} 94 
mountain .. ce eet ae n 


3. Khurdoon, village peor igetioe wrnarr 

4. Khulsur, village Sus eiligeria eee) Guan teer ae 

fi, Diskit, village ee aa oT on me Pr Pr 

G, Chimshin, village .: . «. <2 «= «© ss 

7. Panamik, village .. .. eee oie 
and halting there two days, reached — 


S. Stuksha, village .. as. te de me se oe Sept, 
wa Say village De cot. ap ce ean Cee = 
Spungshear, no village .. ede ae ee = 


i“ Gumiloo, no vil cea eat aa as we 
12. Roun to vilken oe dt re 
18, Khooboolaku, To Village i uu ew 
14, Bonsa Kalan, no village.. .. 2.2 s2 os on 
15, Daulatooldee, mo willag@ 3) ne ss te 


=) os Se co BS Ee 
= 


17. Malikshah, no ost TS Le os 
16; Huthbete'® Wickes at) ot se bee Vs 
19, Suget if a a= mae ce tae 


20. ibook on == i =e -. =e * h 
21, Sanjoo, valley vet Sept 2S A... Pore 
a2. Kiliyan, vallay 9 .. 3. ve os os ae o« 15 iS 
23. Tooginmauluk =... .. «s «ae we « «. 18 mh. 
24, Ungoor Aghil ‘Gilead coe ae 17 


= 
Cal 
es fed fell aul el 
Roh = oS 
ba 
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oe GakMaah ee Oe Oe ee, 


27. Kiliyan, village ce a ee ORD 
28. Lungar (2nd), village Sesh epee Van. Sipe amis 
20. Boora, village... .. tape ous) lee cae me ee 


30. Yazee, village rarer ene arr ewes) at: kee aS ome 
$1. Piorurp, village .. «1 22 se ee en ee BE gg 
33. Yarkund, city SS ee eee ee. eee 


Between the 0th and 27th camping-places there were no villages or shelter 
of any kind, except occasionally some ay stone walla put up by travellers to 
keep off the wind in very elevated places. 


(G.) 














Karskorom Poss =. s-| .. | Variation of the needle 29 &. 
Bara r nes ; ti) er oe 2 4) 346 
Barangea Oebdutah Khan) Oo 29 65 0 
Kncltnk -. -. + 2 0 | 17:50 
Chadurtash .. ; g1¢ | 17 90 
Wahabjalgah ne a: # 1 I] L7 ih 
Da i H “o ae a. i 24 17 a 
Nixaetash .. «6 « - 039 | 17 0 
. Malikshah .  -» == « 3 40 iv oO 
ehtal A a8 ae sama) | 1o il 0 
an pene 
; a oo = iP 42 i 
(Chik . e 5 eae 1 BOE 06 , 
a ae | Win Mean & Mountain or 
Saget diwin 1. =" 1 39 ais © pass. 
ooshjal -_m 7_n a i) 13 o28 vi 
Sea ah oho is i 1 & | 328 O | Mountain. 
Hashabeer om =. 7 1 &2 aa «60 
Sooget ea ees 2 50 57 30 
Helagchikulshah oo (we 1 20 il O | Khojah. 
Sadoola Khojah a “7 1 25 il ao 
Gibock sso - | 018 | 11 30 
Leal a . * 120 | 35 oO 
hantuke: «2 25 oe 144 | 35 oO 
“ie | fOr T River coming from 
Toograthu .«. + «| lot | &% O the village of Jularik and the 
Chaglak Pay ee a i. i ai Ae Fi i | 
mai 2 - 7 7 o 1) 58 aM) Or valley c Ali-Nazr Lt = 
. . 4 O47 | 328 o | — 
Bastupg =) ss se 132 | 306 Oo 
« ‘ « O14 | 306 o 
* . . ‘ L 3a | 32a 6 
* . a 1 53 | 288 30 
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Arsrract of the Moonsnee Manowen-1t-Hamern's toure-Survey.—continued. 





Those 
rere In| Observed 








to Place. | 
| mh BM. 4 | 
Kiliyandarra .. .. «| 052 | 330 © | Or Kiliyan Valley. 
Ciseeepehers a «| Ul? | 33 0 
. | 128 | 345 Oo 
Togiamantuk - - «= ) 247 | 345 0 
. 1 Oo 60 oO 
; | Usually called the Kiliyan da- 
Crest ofa mountain .. 3 61 40 60 Wiin,a halting-place taking its 
mame from o large flat stone. 
Chadurtash on |) san Peerton pe rae 
Choonaghil] .. .« «| 1 0 | 850 0 
win ee | Sao Lia | 380 0 
hiakbishle .. os on 2 31 +20 0 | 
Changsha’ ee tia Ke ol9 | 50 O 
* . * o43 | 20 0 
ou * O51. | 20 4 
Kbathsitham .. . .. | 027 | 360 0 | Khathoitham (? Chinese pillar), 
* a # 036 | a0 oO 
Namloang = oe os 1 Oo 50 ih | 
‘ r ‘ 1 33 5 6 
Choongmalik .. 4. o 43 40 0 
Tatookiya =. 1 4 | 315 © 
Hograkachik .. 0 .:  « 1 & | 315 oO 
i # « . O20 | 20 0}; . 
KRodomaror os ass O11 | 390 O Khajum, 
Basbtarum acm + a 0 16 790) | 0 . 
+ a 4 O35 | 20 © 
Kahram Angoor .. .. o4l | 325 o | a 
ee a inst cultivation seen north of 
Sookultagh .. 0 ss os ee | | 325 oO i the Karkkorkn: 
Akshoor os oss ue) ove | 0 33 M2 oO 
+ / é | 0 32 a42 0 
‘ | 2 & | 335 oO 
ao area aes Om | 310 O 
re. Pak ee 1 58 | 310 O 
. 030 | 310 «6 
- . X a 8t 1s 0 | ERED cease north of this 
in 
Kiliyan .. 420 ws us 214 | 45 oO A Yarkeniie village 
a a * 035 | Ib O 
: a a 055 | 15 © 
Tazghoon River .. .. 038 | 350 0 | Or Kiliyan River. 
Semm 4. sw 4 | O32 | 350 0 | Village. 
* * 023 | $50 -0 
= Lungut means a small or 
Lungur, Ist ae a / | = 300 i i eust j potine 
Lungur, 2nd... i 041 | 330 oO 
Hasanbayhra Village .. 1 8 | 310 oO i is ‘here Came of Sia 
* ry F 020 | 810 oO 
* Py Py O47 | 310 O 
* * * 158 | 307 O 
. * * 122 | 335 o ; 
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Assraact of the Mooxsner Manomwep-t-Hawern'’s Rovre-Staever.—confinved. 





Name of Place. 
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conttining 25 to 30 
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[ns is the name of a pergun- 
nah | 

villages. 


Path. us ees fA oma se large village with a 
. . * | 

chen oa 22 ine #e | 

potinen ap ree ae A village. 


aie es a =a #5 
Tawakashksbrook .. -. ss. 
| | (North of this point — 


. . * becomes more like a 
. * 

Langur, ard & 8 ] 

Jalkajee a a ocee 
* * 

Toghrak mazar a 


Oostung means a canal, 


Or Yarkond River flowing from 
River Bol 2 9... us 1 hie cote eek 2 
« = * 
Lungur chalk . ° 
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X.—The Western Shores of Voleano Bay, Yesso. By Commander 
C. S. Forbes, £.8., F.2.G.8. 


Read, May 14, 1866, 


Ow the 30th of August, 1865, I left Hakodadi for the purpose of 
exploring the western shores of Volcano Bay; and also of exam- 
ining the two volcanoes in that vicinity. Our expedition—consistin 
of Se Europeans, one Chinese, and five Japanese, all well 
mounted—left the town early, and passing Kamida, the residence 
of the Governor of Yesso, skirted the coast in the direction of Cape 
Siwokubi. After a ride of five miles, we forded a considerable 
stream on the banks of which was a hot sulphurous spring, and 
then commenced the ascent of the high mountain-land, which 
extends from the interior towards Cape Yesan. The plain we had 
traversed was covered with rose and raspberry and the 
plants of the hop, pink, and strawberry were im great abundance. 

‘be numerous farms and cottages were standing amidst fields of 
millet and other grain, and their gardens were full of vines, peach, 
and pear trees. | 

Qur route amongst the mountains was yery rough, and in some 
of the gorges the morasses were well nigh impassible. With the 
exception of a few charcoal-burners’ huts, there were no inhabitants 
in this macnificent forest-land, where the chesnut, oak, beech, and 
many species of pine abound in the greatest luxuriance, | 

On crossing the summit of the ridge, which is about 2000 feet 
in height, and descending towards the shore of Volcano Bay, we 
were obliged to dismount, as the route was very ise ge and 
in many places no better than a watercourse. Passing another 
hot spring, at five o'clock, we arrived at Osarcibé, a fishing-village 
on the shore of Volcano Bay, and established ourselves at a tea- 
house, 

Aug. 31st. We spent the day in endeavouring to find a route 
leading towards Cape Yesan, but that was impracticable, on account 
of the denseness of the forest; we hired a fishing-boat for the next 
day, the distance by water being about 12 miles. 

The shores of this portion of the bay are studded with villages 
and hamlets, entirely inhabited by fishermen. At present gathering 
an@ drying kelp is their chief occupation. It is poate in con- 
siderable quantities to China, where it is used as an article of food ; 
its saline qualities making it a substitute for salt, which in that 
country is heavily taxed. There is every evidence of abundance of 
fish of all descriptions, large quantities being used in the manu- 
facture of oil, The fishermen are a vigorous and industrious 
=. and manage their unmanageable-looking boats with great 

xterity. 
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Although the volcanoes we purpose to ascend are not visible, 
on the opposite side of the bay, near Endermo, a large white and 
sul adie eran, Bich et with four craters thereon, is perpe- 
tually smoking, Here the only object of interest is a profusion 

of magnetic iron-sand on the beach, very similar to that 1 have 
seen at Taranaki, in New Zealand. In this vicinity it is found of 
80 a a description that it 1s saereoerds the Japanese, 

specimens I obtained contained about fifty per cent. of 
metallic iron. 

Seen Ist. Early in the morning we started im a fishing-boat, 
called ‘'The Go Safely Over the Wave,’ for Cape Yesan, with the 
intention of ex merch the voleano of Ushiuruyama, which forms 
the highest land in that neighbourhood, namely, about 1900 feet. 
After a nine-mile row along a rocky, precipitous, and uninhabited 
coast, on which it would have been impossible to land under any 
circumstances, we reached a beautiful bay, just inside the cape, 
and lying at the foot of the voleano. Peeatay a guide at a 
fishing-village, we skirted round its northern flank, and commenced a 
gradual aseent. Passing several fresh traces of bear, which are very 
numerous hereabouta, a two-mile walk brought us to the entrance 
of a gorge, which led into the crater on its western side. Here, 
by the banks of a freshwater stream, were some smelting works of 
the Japanese Government, and a very fair sulphur was being ex- 
tet the earth selected on the mountain side. 

Entering the crater we advanced towards its centre, in order to 
form an idea of its configuration, Though there were hardly 
any traces of Java or pumice in the vicinity, or other evidence of 
vialent eruption, it seemed as if one balf the mountain had sunk 
several hundred feet, leaving an almost perpendicular wall about 
600 high, on the north side of the crater, and also one 200 feet 
high on the south side. The western and eastern sides being 
washed away by hot mud and water. . 

| The floor of the crater, if 1 may be allowed that term, extended 
, about half a mile from north to south, and three-quarters of a 
mile from east to west. It is very irregular, and, like the sides of 
the mountain, is formed of sulphurouz earth. Steam was as- 
sending in many places, and several geysers were roaring in dif- 
ferent directions. Altogether, the scene strongly recalled the 

syser district of Iceland to my memory: the same brilliancf of 
the sulphurous clays, the sharp denotating reports, the roaring 
of these boiling caldrons, and the spiral jets of steam, every- 
where spoke of the turmoil below, and of thine vast subterranean 
seam of fire which extends from Kamekatka, through the Kuriles 
and Japanese group, to Formosa, the Philippines, and Java. 

Nowhere in this voleanic rent do more active evidences exist than 
in the neighbourhood of the straits of sugar: within a few square 
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miles are found five active and six dormant voleanoes, and hot-springs 
abound in many places, Here, on its northern side in Yesso we 
have Volcano Bay, with three active volcanoes on its shores, and 
three dormant ones in its immediate vicinity; at its western 
entrance are two active volcanic islands, and on its southern side 
three extinct craters in the northernmost extreme of Niphon. 

Of voleanic history in Japan we know little or nothing; but a 
more intimate acquaintance with its literature will bring extensive 
and minute records to light, and of this we already have the 
foreshadowing. . | | 

With regard to this volcano it is very difficult to obtain anything 
like trustworthy information of its antecedents, Many of its hot 
springs are intermittent, and their tubes and cups are constructed 
by a silicious deposit, in the came manner and form as in Iceland. 
But none of them have approximated to that perfection of form 
and eruption which characterises some of the larger geysers in 
that country. 

Ascending the northern face of the crater—a matter of consi- 
derable dificulty—I arrived at the highest point of the mountain, 
and obtained an extensive view of the surrounding country, the 
Straits, and Niphon. | 

The summit and northern slopes of the mountain are compo 
of rock, so much decomposed by heat and water that it is almost 
impossible to determine its formation. Verdure there is none, 

At four o'clock in be afternoon we ve yp ie on descent on 
the northern side, which is very steep, and, subsequently regaini 
our boat, reached Osarcibé before midnight. = 

Sept. 2nd. In the morning we started along the shores of the bay 
for Sarawa, a considerable village near Cape Suyusaki. We 
several hamlets and small streams; on the banks of one of them, 
in a secluded plen, we found an Aino settlement, and had thus an 
opportunity of seeing something of the original inhabitants of 
Yesso and the northern portion of Niphon. , 

The Aino men came out at once to welcome us; for, although 
their manner with the Japanese is abject and timid, they have a 
great liking for strangers, to whom they are always hospitable 
and well disposed. ‘Their mode of salutation 1s somewhat pecu- 
liar: they first rub their hands together, then raise them slowly to 
the forehead, and subsequently stroke their long black beards. 
Though their stature is moderate, they are well and strongly built, 
and their physiognomy is decidedly good, approximating sh more 
to the Luropean than the Asiatic type. Their complexion is 
white, though sunburnt, and they have an exuberant development 
of hair on head and body: hence they have been termed by 
some the “ Hairy Kuriles."” Were it not for their soft black eyes, 
they would have a decidedly savage appearance. ‘Their women 
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were of the healthy rustic type, and cultivate their natural ugli- 
ness by tattooing their ps. 

Their huts were of the poorest Japanese style, with little or 
no furniture, save cooking utensils and implements for fishin 
and the chase, There was no attempt at cultivation in the vici- 
nity. Men, women, and children being busy in collecting kel, 
which they barter with the Japanese, for rice, tobacco, and cottons, 
Rend only requirements, excepting those provided by fishing and 

minting. 

(So voles hard by were a couple of bears’-skulls,—the guardian 
deities of the settlement; for, although the Aino wages incessant 
war with the bears for their flesh and skins, the bear is their 
principal divinity, and is always cut up with religious ceremony. 
His head, which ts considered eacred, being preserved as a talisman 
arainst evil, 

The costumes of the Aimos is a simple flowing robe of skin or 
cotton, reaching to the knees, and secured with a girdle round the 
waist, and their appearance is dignified and patriarchal. Written 
anguage they have none, and their tongue, like the tribe itself, 
stands izolated from all others in North East Asia. 

They have, however, numerous legends concerning their origin, all 
of which agree in one point,—that they came from the West. One 
of these legends much resembles the Mosaic account of the Creation. 
It tells of how, after the earth emerged from the waters, a woman 
came from the West, and established herself in a beautiful garden 
in Yesso ; which garden yet exists, though no one knows whereabouts, 
There this lady lived In great purity and delight, until Adam, in 
guise of a dog, tracked her home after a day's hunting, and | 
demanded hospitality. From this pair sprang the whole Aino 
Tice. 


Owing to the im knowledge we possess, both historical 
and ethnological, of North-Eastern Kats, we cannot trace the Ainos 
to their cradle. But as on the shores of Eastern Siberia, and 
particularly in Castries Bay, the ancient inhabitants have much 
similarity with the Ainos in © 1 ag sae manners, and customs, 
it does not seem improbable that they formed part of a 
historic migration from the West, which followed the course of the 
Amur from Central Asia to the sea, and thence crossing to 
Bagalien and Yesso, extended their sway both in the Kuriles and 
in sheet ibsequently were driven back, in the north-east by 
the tkan tribes, in the north-west by the other nomadic 
tribes which followed them to the Siberian coasts, and in the south 
by the epecaeg Behe about the end of the fourteenth cent Y, 

ra lengthy and sanguinary struggle, confined them to their 
present abode in Yesso, ‘Since that period they have been gradually 
diminishing, until their present numbers are scarcely 50,000. 
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These, for the most part, live in the interior, in societies of from 
ten to twenty families, governed by their own hereditary chiefs. 
All official jurisdiction, however, rests with the Japanese, who are 
exceedingly severe with them, and ae them as inferior nee 
exacting the greatest respect on all occasions, and an annua 
tribute of furs, dried 2 de. 

The sole custom they have adopted from the superior civilization 
of their conquerors, the Japanese, is that of taking as many wives 
as they can support, instead of, as formerly, restricting themselves 
to one. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Ainos, who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century offer us the singular spectacle of a people who 
have not yet emerged from the lowest step of patriarchal civilization. 
The earliest written records we have of their existence are in the 
Japanese annals of the reign of the first Mikado, twenty-five 
centuries since. Then, the Aimos were masters of the northern 
provinces of Japan, and were treated by the ve sarge as their 
equals; but they have gradually succumbed before the energy 
and civilization of this offshoot of the Malay race, and in their 
melancholy countenances may be read their history,—that of a 
once numerous and sturdy people crushed by centuries of mis- 
fortune and oppression, rapidly. descending into the great tomb of 
lost nationalities, | 

La Pérouse has written their sates in touching language. In 
speaking of the Ainos, he says:—*'There is no doubt they have 
great consideration for their parents, and that their manners are 
very gentle ; it is equally certain they were shepherds, and had 
numerous flocks. I cannot form any other idea of the manners 
and customs of the patriarchs.” | 

Shortly after leaving the Aino village, we came in view of 
the voleauo of Komanartaki, and at 3 P.M. passed through the 
villages of Great and Little Scarbé situated on the banks of the 
river, which runs into the bay from the lake of Konomar. We 
how commenced crossing a portion of the great pumice waste, 
which extends for many miles round the.eastern slopes of the above 
voleano. Large portions of the forest which clothe its northern - 
and north-eastern slopes have been recently destroyed. Many of 
the charred trunks are standing out like beacons in their sea of 
pumice. The age of these trees, is appere ntly about seven 
years, whilst here and there young ones of about ten years’ growt 
are springing up beside them. ‘These trees furnish a key to the 
dates of the recent eruptions, which are also written on the cliffs 
which ire the bay. There, the cliffs are abrupt and about 
sixty feet high, and are encrusted with four distinct layers of 
pumice, each separated by a thin stratum of soil, The first, or 
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more recent, is about eight feet thick ; the second about ten inches ; 
the third about three feet; and the fourth about five inches. The 
whole resting on the light clay of which the cliffs are formed. 

conan the pumice district and destroyed forest, we cut off the 
angle of the coast formed by Cape Snyusaki, crak gre through 
a rich grass country abounding with cattle, arrived at Sarawa late 
in the evening. 

. Srd—This morning we followed up the coast as far as 
Mori, the largest town on the shores of the bay, and thence struck 
inland to Konomar, a tea-house on the banks of the lake of that 
name, which lies on the southern side of Komanartaki, and where 
we hope to obtain guides to ascend the voleano. 

This road, which is a portion of the highway from Hakodadi 
to the eastern districts of Yesso, is exceedingly beautiful. It 
traverses a forest, where noble trees and greenswards abound 
and lakes are sprinkled about. A high range of hills margin the 
right-hand side, and on the left the volcano towers above to a 
height of 3000 feet. It seems to have a special regard for Mori, 
all the desolation it has occasioned being in the opposite direction, 

set 4th.—In the morning we retraced our steps some 3 miles 
to a hamlet called Sigonobi, and, having procured a guide, struck 
through the forest to the pumice waste between the lake and 
the mountain, Traversing this pumice is very tedious, as it is 
in blocks of all shapes and sizes, piled up here, ploughed into 
ravines there—the result of the melting of the snow in fhe spring 
of the year. Dismounting, we left our ponies, and Scimanareioect 
the ascent on foot, After two miles of very indifferent walking, 
we found ourselves within a mile of the lip of the crater, and 
on a much more even ered we mies the hellow sound 

oduced by our steps convinced us that we were on the roof 
psi gigantic cavern. On arriving at the mouth of the crater, 
we had an admirable view of the interior, which covers an area 
of about one mile from north to south, and two miles from east 
to west. Its northern and western sides are formed by the 
loftiest portion of the mountain, and are about 600 feet’ hi h, 
and perfec La palace From the southern side—that by 
wh h we arrived—there is @ gradual slope towards the 
interior. In an easterly direction there is a gentle descent from 
the floor of the crater into the valley beneath the mountain. 
Steam was issuing from pe toe of the interior of the voleano 
which for the most part is formed of sulphureous clay. Several 
hot-springs were in operation in its eastern portion. In the 
southern and central ones the bed of the crater is hove u m 
a succession of domes of greater or less extent. ‘These ilies 
are cracked and fissured in all direct; with much steam 
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escaping ; altogether unsafe travelling, as these hot clay surfaces 
are constantly yielding to the foot. | 

In the north-west corner of the crater is a new one, about 90 
feet in depth, and 150 feet in diameter; this was the source 
of the last eruption in 1855. At present it manifests but little 
sign of activity. 

We learnt from our guide that the two last eruptions of this 
voleano took place in 1855 and 1796; dates which nearly corre- 
spond with the conjectures one had been led to form, from the 
destruction of the forest and the marks on the cliffs in Volcano 
Bay. During the eruption of 1855, pumice, ashes, and hot water 
were alone ejected. : 

In the evening we returned to Konomar and the following day 
to Hakodadi. | 

Sept. 8th.—I started by Konomar and Mori for Yama-coushinai, 
a village at the head of Volcano Bay, in order to join the Prussian 
Consul-General, who contemplated an extensive journey beyond 
Endermo, and thence across the island, returning by way of 
Matsmai. ; 

Sleeping at Mori, early on the morning of the 9th I followed 
up the shores of the bay towards my destination, crossing two 
large streams, and passing Otosbé, and other fishin; villages, and 
another Aino settlement, I arrived at Yama-coushinai at noon. 
The country about the head of the bay is very beautiful, and ver 
fertile, and the slopes which run up from its shores to the high 
mountain land of the interior are covered with magnificent trees, 
‘Although the two volcanoes I have ascended are not in view, the 
one near Endermo is very prominent, with its four vents In a state 
of activity ; whilst in the interior, in the same direction, are three 
other mountains, which, frou their configuration must be voleanie, 
One of them, called False Fusi-yama, from its resemblance to the 
famous mountain of that name in Niphon, is about 7000 feet in 


height. 
The Prussian Consul-General, who had’ made one na 
expedition to some hot-springs in the interior, was suffering mu 
and was compelled to abandon his idea of proceeding further, As 
it is only foreign representatives that have the right of moving 
more than 25 miles ian the treaty in Japan, I was most 
reluctantly orale to abandon my hopes of seeing something of 
the interior of Yesso: a coun very little known even to the 
Japanese themselves, their know edge being confined to the sea- 
board and navigable rivers; the interior being left to the Ainos, and 
the bears and deer with which it abounds, 

At 2 pw. I started for Hakodadi, where I arrived the following 


morning : having ridden about 120 miles in 48 hours on the same. 


H2 
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pony; a Bead good proof of the powers of endurance of those 


animals in pene | 

No observations of any sort were made during my journey, for 
fear of giving offence to the Japanese authorities, who are to be 
found in every little hamlet, and whose conduct, together with that 
of villagers, was always most friendly. 


XL.—On the Effects of the Destruction of Forests in the Western 
Ghauts of India on the Water-Supply. By C. R, Markuam, 
Esq., F.8A., Secretary 2.G.8. 

Read, June 11, 1866. 
Human action has produced great changes in the physical con- 
dition of the earth’s surface. Vast tracts of swampy wilderness 
have been converted into fresh pastures or cultivated fields, and 
barren uplands have been covered with stately trees, On the 
other hand, many regions, in all parts of the world, which were 
once clothed with verdure are now treeless and arid wastes. All 
these changes are the work of man; some took place centuries 
ago, others are going on now, under the eyes of this generation. 

The destruction of forests has been one of the chief a agents in 

~ effecting changes in the earth’s surface, and the best methods of 

counteracting evils which may be caused by these extensive clear- 
ances is one of the most important questions that occupy the atten- 
tion of physical geographers. 

This awency is now at work in the Western Ghauts of India, 
those rich and beautiful mountain-districts forming the backbone 
of the apres gt and containing the sources of a water- 
supply, on which the prosp ity—indeed, the very existence—of 
miltione depends, The Western Ghauts of southern India, or 
rather that portion of them to which I now allude, extend for 
nearly 300 miles from Nuggur, in Mysore, to within a few miles 
of Cape cash mend pear soca cioaesibe of forest-covered 

, rassy | ux, an : 3 and ran eri 
eee ab age square afl we Grs, COrering 

‘The most northern part of the range is comprised in the two 
Mysore districts of Nuggur and Munjerabad, o the former of 
which are the sources of the Toongabudra; while the latter sends 
its waters to the Cauvery. Then comes the lovely little mountain- 
district of Coorg, coutaining the fountains of the sacred river 
Cauvery itself. Coorg is divided from the Wynaad district by the 
Bramah-gherry Mountains, and Wynaad extends for a length of 
about 00 miles to the feet of the Neilgherries, which rise up from 
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the Wynaad platean like a massive wall, with many silvery 
cascades pouri aga its face. On the western, or Malabar side, 
the racaiiains of Coorg and Wynaad rise abruptly from the plain, 
and are covered with magnificent forest. The plateaux are broken 
into a succession of ridges, sometimes rising into es) peaks, which 
enclose valleys or flats—usually one mass of rice-cultivation: and 
on the eastern side the descent is more gradual, and is covered 
oo ewe :. 

The taluq or district of Wynaad is a plateau, averaging an 
elevation oft S000 feet above the sea, in the direct line of the 
Western Ghauts, between the mountain-knot of the Neilgherries on 
one side, and that of Coorg on the other. It is about 60 miles 
long, by 30 broad, and contains an area of some 720,000 acres. 
On the Malabar side, the upper half of the mountains consist of a 
succession of stupendous mural ah cee broken here and there 
by ravines and spurs, and wherever there is a foot-hold the ground 
is covered with magnificent forest-trees, many of them yielding 
valuable timber. On this western side there are several mountain 
masses which rise from the plateau to a height of 5500, and even 
6000 feet, their sides clothed with forest, and terminating in well- - 
defined peaks, One of these, the Velery-mullah, extends far out 
into Malabar. The others are the Chumbra, the Culpetty, the 
Koocha-mulla, and the Balasore hills. ‘Their northern aspects are 
well adapted for chinchona cultivation, while their southern slopes, 
receiving the full force of the south-west monsoon, are less favour. 
able to vegetation. ‘Their rainfall is about 160 inches annually. 
The scenery of this western part of Wynaad is axcseinat : 
beautiful, consisting of precipices of gneiss, rising out of forests 
clothed in many varied tints, rapid torrents and waterfalls, and 
wide views of the low country. From the western mountains the 
land slopes gradually down to the Mysore frontier, in a succession 
of ridges or low ranges of hills, intersected b swamps or flats, 
which, whien |left ‘to nature, are overgrown with pandanus, but 
which are now for the most pat covered with pats cultivation, 
The ridges and hills consist of long stretches of Se land, dotted 
over with clumps of bamboos, mango-trees with wide-spreading 
branches, and flowering shrubs, such as Sofansum Indicum, a Cro- 
talaria, a Lobelia, called by the planters wild tobacco, and an 
Osbeckia with a very pale purple flower. The leafless but bright- 
flowered Erythrina, and the wooden-fruited Bignonia rylocarpa, 
are also common. If the bamboos were absent, the central part of 
Wynaad would look like a beautiful but weglected English park. 
Occasionally isolated masses of gneiss rise from the plateau, some, 
dike the hills of Nelialum, ending in needle-like peaks, others forming 
Zy precipices. These are the Nelialum Hi and Cheram 3 
south-east Wynaad, Cunjitheottah, Yeddacul near Sultan's 
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battery, the Meenangaddy rock, Jiganabettah near Culpetty, and 
the “Central Hill” of Wynaad. All these are conspicuous land- 
marks. The eastern side of Wynaad up to the Mysore frontier 
consists of a belt of dense forest, here and there intersected by 
paddy flats (and we call these low swampy valleys on cach side of a 
stream paddy flats, whether they are actually cultivated or not) for 
a width of 15 to 20 miles. The climate is here much drier than 
on the western side, and the trees, consisting chiefly of the 
deciduous teak, are stunted and undersized. There are extensive 
fires in the dry weather, when the traveller ma ride for miles 
through a hideously desolate forest of trees with charred and 
blackened stems and leafless branches. ‘The bright little Indigofera 
pnulchella by the road-side alone relieves the dreariness of the 
scene. ‘The Mudamullay forest, on the south-east side of this 
part of Wynaad, is worked by the Government for its teak and 
sandal-wood, being rented for 99 years from the Nelemboor Teru- 

ud, whose claim to it was very questionable, for Rs. 3500 a year. 
Whe rest of the forest near the Mysore frontier belongs to Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a large block, the claim to which 
by the Pulpully devasum has been allowed. The managers of the 
pagoda declare that their god does not allow it to be touched, and 
they will come to no terms with the Government with regard to 
the timber. The claim of the Tirunelly pagoda to another block 
of forest has been disallowed. , 

The drainage of the Wynaad district, excepting the torrents 
which dash down the western mountains during the south-west 
monsoon, is entirely to the eastward ; the numerous streams uniting 
to form three rivers, which are tributaries of the Cauvery. The 
Moyaar drains South-east W aad and part of the Neilzherries, 
the Noogoo drains South, ne the Cubbany North Wynaad. All 
the streams are fordable in the dry season, though the banks are 
often steep; but during the monsoon they swell to an immense 
size, often rising 30 feet, with a width of 200 feet, and dashin 
furiously along with masses of tangled branches and uprooted 
trees. 


Coffee planting commenced in Wynaad in about 1840. Now 
there are 192 coffee estates, of which 9865 acres belong to 
Europeans, and 4748 to natives, actually planted, 

Sou th a Wynaad the great mountain-mass of the Neilgherries 
and Koondahs rises to a much higher elevation, the plateau being 
7000 feet, and the highest peak 8829 feet above the sea, The 
arca of the Neilgherries contains 268,494 acres, The formation, 
like that of Wynaad and ria consists of syenitic granite, with 
veins of hasaltic rock, hornblende, and quartz, while in some rts 
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of undulating hills and intervening grassy valleys, with ravines 
thickly wooded, numerous streams, and occasional rook ridges 
running up into fine mountain peaks. The streams all go to 
swell the great river Cauvery by its tributaries the Moyaar and 
Bowany; the Moyaar descending from the hills by a grand 
waterfall in the Pykara chinchona-plantation on the northern 
slope; and the Bowany flowing down between the Koondahs and 
Neilgherries to the south. The soil of the pees is may rich, 
being formed by the decomposition of basaltic and hornblende 
rocks, mixed with clayey products of the granite and decomposed 
etable matter. There are extensive deposits of peat in the valleys, 
which afford supplies of fuel. The chief defect in the soil is the 
absence of lime. On the open plateau, in the wooded shofahs, and 
in the thick forests of the lower slopes, there is a great variety 
of beautiful flowering trees and shrubs, First in the brilliant 
splendour of its flowers must be mentioned the tree-rhododendron 
(Rhododendron arboreum), which is very common in all parts of the 
hills. In the wooded ravines are the Michelia Nilagiraca, a 
large tree with fragrant flowers of great size; the Symplocos 
pidehra, with hairy leaves and snow-white flowers; the I/er 
Wightiana, a large umbrageous tree; the pretty pink-flowered 
Rhodo-myrtus tomentella, or hill gooseberry ; the Jasminum revo- 
futum ; the Sapota elingoides, a tine forest-tree ; Crotalaria, Big- 
none, and a number of chinchonaceous trees. On the open 
grassy slopes the most common shrubs are a Lobelia, a Crotalaria, 
a Vaccinium, a Berberis, and an Osbechia, with a purple flower 
of a much darker shade than appears on the same shrub at the 
lower elevation of Wynaad. | jaan alge 

South of the Neilgherries that remarkable gap in the ghauts 
occurs at Palghat, which enables the railroad to pass from sea to 
sea—from Madras to Beypoor. The eastern drainage from Coorg, 
Wynaad, and the Neilgherries is all to the Cauvery. 

The mountains soutli of Palghat are thus completely isolated 
from the main range of the ghauts. They comprise the glorious 
Anamallays and Pulneys and the hills of Travancore, including 
vast forest-covered tracts as yet unexplored, and containing the 
sources of water-supply for Madura and Tinnevelly; and those 
of the great river Perryaur, which now pours its floods uselessly 
into the Cochin backwater. 

The mountains from Palghat to Cape Comorin may be divided 
into two distinct regions for purposes of description, which are 
separated from each other by that extensive unknown tract of 
country, where the sources of the great river Perryaur are stil] 
concealed from our knowledge. The southern region extends 
from Cape Comorin to Courtallum, and comprises the mountain 
chain which divides Travancore from Tinnevelly. Near Cape 
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Comorin, isolated masses of weather-beaten rock rise abruptly 
from the plain, and form an outline of battlements and pinnacles 
against the sky; and the continuous range only commences north 
of the Aramboly Pass, where the mountains attain a height of 
3000 feet and upwards, The range is not broad, and has little 
or no intermediate table-land, but slopes abruptly from the 
summit ridge to the rich | expanse of Travancore on one 
side, and to the tiden flat of Tinnevelly on the other. The 
peaks rise to a height of 6000 feet. Several coffee estates have 
already been formed on these hills. The most southern are at 
Assambhoo, at an elevation of 3000 feet, immediately above the 
Aramboly Pass, The principal drawback to this site is its 
exposure to severe gales of wind, which do much injury to the 
plants. Further north, and on the Tinnevelly side, at the feet 
of those grand precipices called Maha-Indra-gherry and Tirana- 
mullay, there is a small coffee estate, owned by a wealthy and 
liberal-minded Mohammedan, named Meer Anjemir, who lives at 
Pannaguddy. At the foot of the peak of Aghastya-mullay, in 
Travancore, a fine tract of forest land has been purchased, and 
there are several coffee estates round Courtallum. 

There is a notable difference between the climate on‘cither side 
~of these ghauts. On the west side the slopes are abundantly 
watered by the south-west monsoon, and the streams fall into 
the backwater, supplying the narrow strip of land with water in 
abundance, On these Travancore hills clearing may be carried 
on to any extent, without detriment to the low country, which 
could well dispense with some of its surplus moisture, But, on 
the east side, the due supply of water for the tanks and channels 
is a necessary of life to the people inhabiting the wide plains of 
Tinnevelly, Indiscriminate felling on these eastern slopes would 
lead to most deplorable results, and the evil is already beginning 
to be felt. Further grants of land have been prohibited in the 
Tenkassy Talug, and in Nanganary the people complain bitterly 
of the drying-up of the streams. There can be no doubt that 
serious consequences will arise from indiscriminate felling; but, 
when Rs. 184.000 are pees for the repair of sank and 
channels in Tinnevelly, and only Rs. 48,000 are granted, the 
failure of water cannot be entirely due to a reduction in the rain- 
fall caused by clearing on the hills. 

The northern division of the mountainous country extending 
from Palghat to Cape Comorin includes the Anamalla ‘nd 
Pulney hills im British territory, and an extensive hill district 
within the native states of Cochin and Travancore. It differs 
stretches of table-land, instead of a single line of mountains sloping 
directly from their summits to the plains on either side. | 
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There is a very extensive mountain region between the plains of 
Travancore and those of Madura. The southern portion, extend- 
ing over an area of about 30 miles by 20, out of which issues the . 
river Perryaur, is entirely unknown and is a blank on the map. 
The northern part borders on the Anamallays, and is almost as 
little known. The great river Perryaur, flowing from south to 
north, traverses the centre of this mountain region, and, after a 
long course, eventually turns to the west and falls into the Cochin 

cwater. In December, 1865, I crossed this mountainous 
country on foot, with Dr. Cee Our route passed right over 
it, crossing the Perryaur. 1¢ mountains are owned, under the 
Travancore Government, by the petty Rajah of Pooniat, and from 
time immemorial there has been a track called the Pooniat Road, 
traversing Peerméde and passing down into the Cumbun Valley 
on the Madura side. It was used by the eclephant-hunters whose 
old pits are still to be seen, and by the Pooniat Rajali’s cardamom 
ratherers. ‘The ancient Pandyon kings of Madura are said to 
8 received their supplies of betel, pepper, and cardamoms by 
this route, in exchange for rice and cloth. At present the Madura 
people ae drive their herds up to these mountains for 
pasturage, but the only inhabitants are a wild tribe of wandering 
ull people called Uralas. They are seldom seen, — 

The distance from Peerméde on the western edge of the 
mountains, where there are several coffee estates, and a chinchona- 
plantation, to the Perryaur River is 7} miles on the map, 10 miles 

y our route ; from the Perryaur to the eastern crest of the chauts, 
o+ miles on the map, 8 miles by our route ; from the crest of the 
ghauts to Goodaloor, on the Madura side, § miles on the map, 12 
miles by our route. A total distance of 30 miles on foot, over a 
most difficult country. 

The road leads from Peerméde across grassy uplands, with 
much rock on the surface, to the river Urraday, and crosses the 
stream at the Urraday Tavalum. These Tavalums frequently 
occur on the map. ‘They are merely plaees where herdsmen are 
in the habit of resting their bullocks, and are known by several 
acres being overgrown by a ‘species of Composite (Blumea), the 
result of bullock manure. The land must be very rich and valu- 
able. ‘There are several magnificent sholaks on the hills over- 
hanging the Urraday, and acing to the westward; but after 
crossing them the country to the eastward presents a hotter and 
drier appearance, the sholaks are smaller, there are large patches 
of eetah bamboo in them, indicative of a r soil, and they often 
only extend a few yards on either side of the streams. We Saw 
several bison on high hills to the south, samber bounded before us 
into the sholahs, and there were numerous traces of elephants and 
cheetahs, We passed through the Pambanum (snake) Tavalum, 
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and over hills covered with grass 10 and 12 feet high, a most 
blinding and tedious march, and finally came by a steep descent, 
through bamboo jungle, to the banks of the Perryaur. 

Although this was nearly the lowest season, the river was 30 
yards across, and we found by the marks that, during the monsoon, 
it rises 8 feet higher. The whole of this immense volume of water 
now runs to waste in the Cochin backwater. But there has long 
been a project to build a dam across, at a point 15 miles south of 
where we crossed, and to make a cutting, so as to throw the river 
ever into the Madura district. | 

The coffee plantations have already begun to attract traffic over 
this formerly unfrequented route, and before long, a good bullock- 
track, and a bridge over the Perryaur, will become an urgent re- 
quirement of the district. The rice and cloths of Madura will be 
exchanged for the silver of the planters and the betel, cardamoms, 
and tobacco of Travancore. We found 200 bullocks on the banks 
of the Perryaur, laden with rice for the coffee plantatious, coming 
from the Cumbum Valley. The bullocks were driven in, an 
made to swim across, while the bags of rice were ferried over on 
a rude bamboo-raft; a process which seemed likely to occupy at 
least twenty-four hours, One only has to be a witness of pro- 
ceedings such as this, to be deeply impressed with the delay and 
injury caused by the absence of bridges. We crossed the river on 
the same bamboo-raft, but the coolies with our tent did not arrive 
wotil late, having been driven or rather frightened off the road by 
a herd of wild elephants. The river is here lined on both sides 
with clumps of bamboo; the bed is very OEY, and the water 
clear and cool, As night closed in, the fires of the herdsmen and 
the mass of white bullocks under the bamboos were finely reflected 
in the river. Fires throughout the night were necessary, to keep 
off the tigers which abound in extraordinary numbers, denoting 
the great abundance of other kinds of game. 

After passing up the bamboo-jungle which fringes the river on 
the east side, we entered upon a country presenting a still more 
dried-up appearance, i the grass was of immense height. 
Stunted trees were scattered over the open hills, chiefly Terminalia 
coriacea, and here we met with the first teak-trees. The land is 
formed into a large amphitheatre of hills, with two sharp peaks, 
and after descending the slopes, we entered a thick bamboo-jungle, 
and had to along the bed of a torrent up to our knees for a 
considerable distance. ‘The woods abound in black monkeys with 
white beards, jungle fowl, and imperial pigeons. The Goodaloor 
Tavalum i5 8 open space in the midst of the forest, about 54 
miles from the Perryaur, and close to the crest of the eastern side 
of the ghauts. The descent into the Cumbum Valley is rapid and 
precipitous, over huge boulders of rock, and often crossing a 
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mountain torrent, The ghaut is clothed with splendid forest-trees, 
Black wood (Dalbergia latifolia), one of which 1 measured 4 feet 
from the ground, and found to be 17 feet in girth, and another 
was at least of equal size; vengay trees (Pterocarpus marsupium), 
yielding excellent wood for baulding purposes, as well as the gum 
kino of commerce; a tree called locally vehali (Conocarjus lati- 
Jolius), the wood of which is also used for building; the black 
dammer-tree ; and, lower down, great quantities of the loathsome 
Sterculia fetida, which yields an inferior kind of en spar. Here 
and there we got peeps of the rich Cumbum Valley as we de- 
scended, with mountains on the opposite side. On first comin 
out into the valley, there is a wide stretch of open grass-land 
dotted with the yerkum bush (Calotropis gigantea), where immense 
herds of cattle were feeding, and further on there are fields of 
castor oil, and fine crops of toor and raggee. 

The Anamallays have been well described in Dr. Cleghorn’s 
work, and an account of the Pulneys will be found in my ‘ Travels 
in Peru and India.’ 

Tt is scarcely necessary to say that the rainfall along these 
Western Ghauts is derived almost entirely from the south-west 
monsoon, and that consequently nearly the whole of it is deposited 
between the months of May and September. But it is worthy of * 
note that the amount of rainfall ioc the ghauts decreases as 
Cape Comorin is approached, Thus at Mahabaleshwar, near 
Bombay, it is 248 inches, while at Trivanderum, the capital of 
Travancore, it is 65, and at Cape Comorin itself only 30 inches, 
The gradual narrowing of the peninsula will probably account for 
this phenomenon. The heaviest rainfall of course takes pla along 
the western faces of the ghauts, where the clouds, heavily ¢ | 
with the moisture from the Indian ocean, suddenly enter the colder 
stratum caused by the mountains, and are at once condensed. Ag 
they advance across the plateaux the amount of rain deposited by 
them sensibly decreases ; and the rainfall, in special localities, is 
affected by the smallest variations of aspect and shelter. ‘Thus 
the western forests of Nuggur, Coorg, Wynaad, and the Koondahs, 
receiving the full force of the monsoon, have a rainfall of about 
200 inches, while at short distances to the eastward it is much less 
heavy, At Mercara, in the centre of Coorg, it is 145 inches, and 
at Nocane about 100. The effect of aspect and variations of 
exposure on rainfall is well shown on two estates on the slopes of 
the Chumbra Hill, which rises out of the Wynaad plateau. On 
the one with a western aspect it is 186 inches, on the other, within 
a few miles, but abelesrat b the peaks of the Chumbra Hill, it is 
only Lot inches, At the Nediwuttum chinchona-plantations on 
the Neilgherries, which are about 8 miles to the eastward of the 
line of mountains on which the monsoon rains first burst, the 
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rainfall is 127 inches. At the Dodabetta station, the highest peak 
on the Neilgherries, the average annual rainfall from 1847 to 
to 1855 was 86°13 inches; the maximum annual rainfall being 
102-83 in 1847, and the lowest 65°99 m 1848. 

Although the rainfall thus varies, according to local circum- 
stances, every particle of moisture is wrung out of the clouds in 
their passage from the Indian seas, by the intervention of the 
mountains. ‘The forests which clothe their sides, and fill the 
valleys and ravines on their plateaux, have the effect of regulating 
the How of water to the eastward, but I cannot see that their 
«csenee or absence would have any influence on the actual amount 
of rain which falls on the hills, The intervention of mountains 
8000 feet high, and the consequent change of temperature, will 
always wring the moisture out of clouds coming from the Indian 





ocean. 

Within the last twenty years a great change has come over the 
mountain districts of the Indian peninsula, a change which is still 
in progress. An English colony is establishing itself in them, one 
which is, as I cannot help believing, of great promise, and one 
which is founded on different principles from any that has hitherto 
emanated from the British race. It is not a colony of needy 
adventurers and of labouring men, formed on the principle of 
exterminating the aboriginal Haina and seizing their land: 
euch as has swarmed upon North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. But it is a colony of planters who generally ‘enter upon 
the occupation of hitherto waste fad: either belonging to the State 
or to native owners, the latter receiving its full value in parting with 
it. ‘The native population, instead of being exterminated, a8 is 
the case in all other English colonies, make their own terms as 
labourers and carriers; and the extensive settlement of ay dF 
men on these hills, by raising the price of labour, has been almost 
an unmixed benefit to the natives, not only of the immediate 
vicinity, but of distant districts in all directions, fo which the influ- 
ence of the labour market extends. 

On the other the settlement of pee on the hills has 
given rise to wide-spread destruction of the primeval forest. The 

lanters are occupied chiefly in the cultivation of coffee, to which 
fave been recently added tea, and the quinine-yielding chinchona 
of South America. These three products give rise to the felling 
and clearing of forests, in the formation of plantations. In 
Nuggur, Munjerabad, and Coorg, several thousand acres have 
been taken up; in Wynaad about 16,000; on the Neilgher- 
ries some YUUY, bes the Government chinchona-plantations ; 
in the Anamallays eome 600 acres have already been cleared ; at 
Neliampaty in Yochin about 1200; at Peerméede in Travancore, 
625; and on the hills. overlooking the district of ‘Tinnevelly some 
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500; making a total area of little short of 60,000 acres of forest 
destroyed. Nor has the process by any means reached its limit; 
and a great change is taking plave in the physical condition of the 
hill-districts. | 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of eeicaheg 
exactly the nature of the changes caused by these clearings, an 
the best means of obviating the evils that may arise from them ; 
for on the nature of the water-supply from the hills depends the 
irrigation of a large part of the peninsula, 
© One obvious consequence of the destruction of forests is an 
increased rapidity of surface-drainage, giving rise to sudden and 
destructive floods at the outlet on the plains, where the change of 
slope causes a diminution of velocity, and to injurious freshes in 
the irrigating rivers after they have reached the plains. The effect 
of vegetation is undoubtedly to retard evaporation, and to cheek 
the rapidity of drainage ; and the removal of forests of course has 
an opposite effect. The hill-listricts of India are now affording 
proofs of this law of Nature. The floods caused fy the monsoon 
rains are yearly increasing in size and violence. ‘To give one or 
two out of many instances Rides last monsoon two floods 
swept down the gorge at Coonoor in the Neilgherries, doing much 
damage, and they were of a volume such as had never been known 
before. Again, the bridge of the Mootramuddy in Coorg was 
swept away by the floods of 1863, Plans were drawn up for a 
new bridge which should be out of reach of all future floods; but 
in the following year they rose to a greater height, and in 1865 
higher still. "All this is clearly due to the extensive clearance of 
forests, owing to which the rain-water rushes off the surface, 
instead of sinking into the earth and forming 5 Sate 

Major Sankey, in his interesting Report on the state of the 
roads in the Coorg district, has pointed out other mjurious effects 
of indiscriminate felling on mountain-roads. The planters clear 
away the trees above these roads, and run horizontal drains to 
prevent the soil from being washed away from their coffee-plants, 
These drains become surcha ; burst at different points, and 
form Pepesvaler channels, at the end of each of which most 
formidable breaches are made in the roads. These breaches often 
occasion chasms in the roadway itself, and Major Sankey is of 
opinion that the original form of the hills may be permanenth; 
altered. The only remedy appears to be to preserve a heat 
fringe ft iseun ated itahin a ve the road. Equally disastrous con- 
sequences arise from clearing below the roads which pass along a 
mountain-side. ‘The water drains off the road; the planter below 
naturally cuts a longitudinal dram to prevent his soil from bein 
washed away, which operates to undermine the bank, and causes 
frequent breaches. Major Sankey, therefore, strongly urges the 
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necessity of preserving a belt of jungle both on the upper and 
lower me of all mountain-roads. 

For the last twelve years, a — of forest conservancy has 
been established in the Madras Presidency, under the able and 
zealous superintendence of Dr. Cleghorn; with a view mainly to the 

‘vation of valuable timber and of firewood, and to the reten- 
tion of belts of forest near the sources and along the courses 
of streams. The construction of public works is by far the most 
important part of our mission in India, and their completion will 
form the chief, if not the only justification of our occupation of 
that vast empire. As a branch of the Public Works Department, 
a forest agency is very necessary, both for the supervision of selling 
and planting on a proper system, so.as to ensure an adequate supply 
of timber for public works, and of fuel for railways; and for the 
ceudoay of forests, to obviate the disastrous effects of indis- 
criminate felling on bridges, roadways, and irrigation works. The 
operations of this agency have been judiciously conducted, but it is 
not to be expected, nor even to be desired, on other grounds, that 
aly government agency should hinder the very extensive embarka- 
tion of capital in such enterprises as chinchona, coffee, and tea 
cultivation, Teak, black wood, sandal-wood, vengay, and other 
trees yielding valuable timber, should be grown in large planta- 
tions near streams, by which they can be floated down to a market. 
These plantations must hereafter supply the demand for timber, 
and help to obviate the evils attendmg the destruction of the 
natural forests. 

A noble commencement of such plantations has already been 
made at Nelemboor, in Malabar. The teak-plantutions, for 
which India is indebted to the far-sighted wisdom of Mr. 
Conolly, commence nearly opposite Mombat, and extend for 
seven miles along the north, and for several miles sine both 
sides of the Nelemboor River. sh long vistas Rae and 

erfectly straight trees present a striking appearance. [he stems 

aber without a branch for a height of 70 feet and upwards. 
Those planted m 1848 I found to be 5 feet 2 inches in girth, at a 
distance of 3 feet from the ground, and SO feet high; those of 
1847 were 3 feet 11 inches im girth, and 70 feet high. Several 
acres are planted every year, and the newest piece with the 
nursery, is now three miles beyond Nelemboor. The finest view 
of the plantations is from the bed of the river, where there is 
a foreground of drooping, feathery bamboos, above which the 
stately teak-trees Appear with their large pale-green leaves, while 
the line of the Neilgh ies crowned by the needle-like peak of 

akoorty, bounds the distant view. From 1844 to 1565 the 
number of teak seedlings planted was 1,678,679, covering 1696 
acres; and in 1805 the receipts were 27,1582 against an expendi- 
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ture of 16,0267. These valuable teak-plantations are under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Ferguson, an experienced Scotch 
forester; and no better measure could be adopted for the future 
management of the forest agency than to establish a sort of school 
of forestry under Mr, Ferguson at Nelemboor, where natives might 
be trained and instructed. 

There are also teak and sandal-wood plantations in the Muda- 
mullay forest in Wynaad; a very fine plantation of Australian 
trees near Coonoor, on the Neilgherries; and a commencement 
has been made in Nuggur of another teak-plantation. ‘The intro- 
duction of plantations of cork-trees into India, where there is 
every reason to believe that they would thrive, both in the Punjab 
and Himalafan slopes, and on the Western Ghauts, would likewise 
materially lessen the imischief caused by indiscriminate felling, 
while another valuable product woild be added to the list of 
Indian exports. 

It must also be remembered that one of the three products, the 
cultivation of which is now extending so rapidly in the hill- 
districts, will have the effect, in a few years, of supplying the 

lace and performing the functions of the original Goreet. The 
veautiful foliage of the chinchona-trees, which after four years of 
growth are 20 feet high, will be as effective as the trees they have 
supplanted in preventing evaporation, regulating drainage, and 
receiving the moisture which is wrung out of the passing clouds, 
For this reason, as well as because it will be more remunerative 
and safer than coffee, and can be carried on in a healthier climate, 
chinchona cultivation deserves the notice of planters; while the 
healing qualities of chinchona bark should induce the Government 
_ to encourage its cultivation round the native villages in the hills, 
by offering prizes, and by every other suitable means. 

fn the end of 1866 there were upwards of 1,500,000 chinchona- 

lants in the government plantations on the Neilgherry Hills, 
eatin many others under cultivation by companies and private 
individuals. It is the intention of the Government to plant 
1200 acres with chinchona-trees, and, to keep another 1000 acres 
as a reserve for further planting, if it should be considered desir- 
able hereafter. Man AER of acres will soon be planted in 
addition, both on the Neilgherries and Koondahs, and in Wynaad, 
by English capitalists, as well as by natives; and the chinchona on 
the hills, like the teak on the lower slopes and in the plains, will 
tend to mitigate the effects of extensive telling. | 

Still many square miles will be bare, which once presented an 
unbroken surface of foliage. ‘The forests will, to a great exfent, 
disappear, atid it is necessary that some other agency should be 
found to perform their duties—which are those fret and 
economising the drai : 





lrainage of the rain-water. , 
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In almost all countries there is either something to check the 
rapid flow of the rain-water in surface drainage, or else there are 
disastrous floods. This agency acts as a sponge, It consists 
either of a large area of forest, or of swamp, or of peat-bog, or 
of a system of lakes, or of artificial reservoirs, In Yorkshire the 
sponge was provided by the undrained moors of the North and 
West Ridings. As these moors are drained the safety-valve is 
remored, and the heavy floods of the autumn of 1866 are the 
immediate consequence. If the moors are com letely drained, 
artificial reservoirs must eventually be sabetitited, or the floods 
will be a chronic and increasing evil. In France there 1s no 
sponge of any kind to regulate the waters of the Loire, ani 
consequently there are frequent and disastrous floods; while on 
the Rhone the lake of Geneva performs that important duty, and 
hence the floods are less violent and not so frequent. The river 
Po and its numerous affluents are always completely under control, 
because, at the head waters of each river, there is an efficient 
sponge provided by the lakes at the foot of the Alps. The river 
the in Spain, has no such moderator, and destructive floods in 
the country round Tortosa are, therefore, frequent. 

On the Western Ghauts the sponge is furnished by the extensive 
forests which clothe their sides, and when these are removed to 
any great extent, it is essential to the welfare of the whole penin- 
vile of India that a system of storing water in large reservoirs or 
artificial lakes should be substituted. The subject has already 
received some attention, and Sir Arthur Cotton urged the 
necessity of forming reservoirs on the Neilgherries more than 
thirty years ago. Dr. Balfour has also written two valuable 
papers upon the subject, But nothing bas been done, and we 
can, therefore, only glance over what has been proposed. And 
first as to the water-supply from the Nuggur and baba Bodeen 
hills, which contain the sources of the ‘Toongabuddra River. To 
this river the vast territory known as the Ceded Districts, as 
large as Ireland, and (if we except a few mang) babools) almost 
devoid of trees, looks for its future fertility. The hoardy, ‘Toonga, 
Budra, and _ , are the affluents which form the Toonga- 
buddra, and, if the means of raising two crops is ever to be 
furnished to the lands within reach of the projected irrigation 
works im the Ceded Districts, large reservoirs must be formed 
in the hills, on the upper courses of these streams. ‘The most 
fayourable sites are probably at the ancient tank of Mudduck 
Luck ery wtte Binire. lis ye igs | scabrge 

South of Nuggur, from Munjerabad to the Neilgherries, the 
whole of the streams rising in the hill-listricts go to sia the 
mighty Cauvery, a rjver on the waters of which depend the irri- 
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ration of a great part of Mysore, of that marvellously rich garden 
of Puiiee 4nd the peiaed conversion of the arid plains of 
Coimbatore into one sheet of cultivated land. Reservoirs have 
been proposed both in Coorg and Wynaad, and a very thorough 
exainination of sites on the Bowany and Moyaar—the rivers that 
drain the Neilgherry and Koondah hills—was made in 1856 by 
Mr. Fraser, an engineer of the Madras Public Works D 
ment. Detailed plans and estimates were then completed for a 
great reservoir on the Manal Kava, Another was proposed at 
a site about a mile below the junction of the Moyaar and Bowany 
rivers, where a bund might be thrown across a valley. The two 
rivers drain a catchment basin of 1600 square miles, the greater 
part of which is on the Neilgherry and Koondah hills. Another 
site for an artificial lake was suggested by Mr, Fraser, at a place 
called Palavur, on the Ronny tires Tere a bund 852 yards 
long would form an artificial lake 45 miles round, with a capacity 
of 507,250,000 cubic yards of water; the whole area being now 
a wild and uninhabited jungle. Above Palavur there are several 
other good places for forming reservoirs on the Bowany; but on 
the Moyaar* there are no favourable sites, though comparatively 
small basins might easily be formed. Finally, on the Neilberries, 
the streams flowing through Love Dale, ee from Bishops Down 
and Marjanaad, unite in an extensive flat, where a large reseryoir 
might be formed. The bund would be placed across a narrow 
gorge at the lower end of the flat, and would form a lake capable 
of holding 70,000,000 cubic yards of water. 

In the Pulney Hills Colonel Douglas Hamilton has pointed out 
the site of an extensive ancient lake, which might be converted 
into a great reservoir ; and there is a project for turning the waters 
of the Pon your which now run to waste in the Cochin backwater, 
over the eastern side of the Travancore Hills, and thus converting 
Madura and Ramnad into a garden rivalling Tanjore in fertility, 
The damming of the Perryaur will form a lake several miles in 
circumference. I may add that there is a very extensive tract of 
mountainous country, extending from the Anamallays to near 

urtallum, which 1s almost entirely unknown, and awaits the 
researches of future geographical explorers. 

From a careful investigation conducted by Captain Oakes, the 
Engineer of the Tanjore Division, it would appear that the clear- 
ance of forests hitherto made on the hills has not yet a preciably 
affected the irrigation in the delta of the Cauvery. Although the 
ee ee 


* From Tippoo-cardoo to the junction with the River Rowany, the Moyaar pre- 
sents a singular instance of the action of a river in deepening its bed. The Moyaar 
ditch, as it is called, is 100 feet deep near the upper, and 800 feet at the lower end, 
the sides being very steep, and the land at the same level on both sides. 
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floods have been higher from 1856 to 1865 than from 1546 to 
1855, on the Cauvery anicut, yet, owing to the duration of the 
floods during the former years having far exceeded that of the 
floods of the latter, and owing also to the fact that the height of 
the water at the Cauvery anicut throughout the period from 1856 
to 1865 differed but little from that from 1846 to 1855, Captain 
Oakes concludes that the high floods of late years are attributable 
rather to a greater fall of rain than to the clearance of the eatch- 
ment basin. It must be remembered, however, that the destruction 
of foresta is very far from having reached its limit, that the rapid 
surface-drainage caused by it already effects much mischief in the 
hill-districts, and that, as the felling proceeds, these consequences 
may eventually be felt even in the Cauvery delta. 
he construction of reservoirs in the hills is also a ee of 
at importance for purposes of irrigation. They will relieve 
hs Art of superfluous water wen tha floods ml high, thus 
tending to prevent injury to the works, and furnish supplies for 
irrigation when the rivers are low. Every cubic foot of water 
which passes over an anicut into the sea, in time of floods, virtually 
represents so much food for the ge recklessly wasted. The 
storage of water in reservoirs on the hills would pigas this waste, 
that, while they are the obvious remedy for the evils caused by 
the destruction of forests, they are also essential to a thorough 
system of irrigation. | 

The deductions which I am inclined to draw from the above 
observations respecting the destruction of forests on the Western 
Ghauts are, that there will be an increase of surface-lrainage 
likely to be very destructive to public works on the hills them- 
selves, and eventually to be injurious to the great irrigation-works 
in the plains; the remedy for which evil must be sought in the 
storage of water by means of large reservoirs ; and im the extensive 
planting of chinchona, teak, cork, vengay, black-wood, Australian, 
and other valuable trees; but that, owing to the clouds from the 
SO eh being 1 erceptett the mountains, there will be DO sensible 
diminution in the actual rainfall throughout the year. 

This latter remark is not intended to apply generally, for on 
plains and extensive plateaux the destruction of forests has cer- 
tainly reduced the rainfall, Humboldt notices this result in the 
weal caawa case of the lake of Aragua in Venezuela, Sir Roderick 
Murchison has shown the great extent to which the mighty Volga 
has been lowered by the destruction of forests on the western 
slopes of the Ural Mountains, and by the drainage and improve- 
ment of marshy tracts. Commodore Jansen of the Dutch navy, 
who contributed one of the chapters to Maury’s charming work, 
‘The Physical Geography of the Sea,’ informs me of the same 
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effects from the same causes on the island of Curacoa. General 
Baker has observed these results in the country to the westward of 
Hissar in northern India, and Mr. Fox Wilson has given us an 
interesting account of the desiccation of the basin of the Orange 
River. The whole subject is very ably discussed by Mr. George 
P. Marsh, in his work on ‘ Physical Goostanke as modified by 
human action.’ 
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XU.—On the Inland Navigation of Travancore; an Account 
of the Alipee Mud-bank and the Wurkallay Barrier. By 
C. R. Markeam, Esq., F.s.a., Secretary 8.G.8, 


Head, January 28, 1867. 

Tue Malabar coast country, including Cochin and Travancore, 
is furnished by nature with a highway which traverses nearly 
its whole length. The backwaters, which form this water com- 
munication, are continous from Trivanderum to the railroad at 
Ponany, except at one point; and the completion of this grand 
system of inland navigation, by cutting through the single barrier, 
is most urgently required. I had the opportunity, in my journey 
through 'Travaneore, in December, 1865, of exishas sag this barrier. 

But before describing the Wurkallay Barrier, it will be useful 
to explain the natural causes which have given rise to the mud- 
bank of Alipee—a p 5. eo as a tgs are useful, 
At no very distant date, geologically speaking, the sea appears to 
have wae the base of the ahaa. Tea spaiita ran out for a 
considerable distance, one of which is now represented by the 
Wurkallay Barrier, the other by a ridge of laterite, to the north- 
wand of Cochin. A wide bay intervened; and the well-known 
Hindoo tradition relates how the sea was made to recede and leave 
a home for the Namburi Brabmans. Without doubt alluvial 
deposits gradually encroached upon the sea, which were checked by 
the waves of the monsoon, and eventually a belt of land was formed 
between the backwaters and the sea, now densely covered with 
cocoa-nut groves. This belt forms the present sea-coast ; and at® 
one point the famous mud-bank of Alipee, the chief port of Tra- 
vancore, affords safe anchorage. The whole roadstead has a 
remarkably soft muddy bottom ; and the fluidity of the water being 
diminished, while its activity is deadened by the accession of mud. 
the anchorage is very smooth in 4 fathoms, even while the swell 
of the monsoon is at its heiabt in the offing, The mud-water 
extends from the beach to the anchorage, a. distance of about 
2 miles: and it is very curious that while the mud-anchorage 
always remains in the same place, the line of mud-water moves up 
and down the coast with the anchorage as a pivot, from about a 
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mile south of Alipee to 2 miles north of that port—the movement 
occupying a period of several years. 

The causes which have formed this mud-bank, and thus afforded 
by far the safest roadstead in these seas, are, I think, explained 
by the observations which have been conducted, with much care 
and intelligence, by Mr. Crawford, the commercial agent of the 
Travancore Sirkar. The usual explanation is, that the bottom 
happens to consist of soft mud off Alipee, which is stirred up by 
the waves of the monsoon. ‘This, however, is quite inadequate to 
account for all the phenomena of the mud-bank ; and I am in- 
clined to believe that the theory formed by Mr. Crawford, after a 
series of experiments, 1s the correct one. 

During bio height of the monsoon the waters of the backwater 
are 4 feet higher than those of the ocean, and an enormous 
hydraulic pressure must thus be caused. In the same season, at 
low water, a series of mud-voleanocs are observed to form on the 
beach, which eventually burst and disgorge quantities of vegetable 
matter, and even cocoa-nut stems mixed with mud. On boring to 
a great depth on the belt of land between the sea and the back- 
water, the instrument passed through alluvial deposit into appa- 
rently moving soft mud, the pressure on the boring instrument 
being strong to seaward, These facts point to the conclusion that 
there is a subterraneous communication, through mud, between the 
backwater and the sea; and that the tremendous pressure at the 
season when the waters of the backwater are higher than those of 
the sea, forces an immense mass of. mud mixed with vegetable 
matter, by a subterraneous channel, into the roadstead, where 
smooth water is thus caused. In this manner Travancore com- 
merce finds a safe oulet. Alipee is approached from the back- 
water by a canal bordered with houses and cocoa-nut groves, 
which is crossed by six timber bridges, having streets leading to 
them at right angles with the eanal—a sort of Indian Venice. 
At the end of the canal is the house of Mr. Crawford, who has 
long and ably conducted the commercial affairs of the Travancore 
Government, the custom-house, the great Sirkar timber-yard, and 


"the, salt, tobacco, and cardamom godowns. There is also a well- 


puilt light-house with a flash-light, and a tramway from the beach 
to the town. Alipee is now a very important place, and is 
becoming more so, while Cochin is falling into decay. ‘The whole 
of the increasing trade of ‘Travancore passes through Alipee, and 
it has a large trade with Caleutta and Bombay. Cochin, on the 
other hand, ts losing much of its trade, ant its ship-building 
ca destroyed by the coasting steamers, 

_ £ne mlind navigation of ‘Travancore is formed by connecting 
the backwaters by canals, One of these—11} sles sop fon, 
the Channankarry Backwater to Trivanderum, was made by the 
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Dewan Vencata Row, between 1825 and 1526, at a cost of 10,7122. 
Others connect Quilon with the backwaters to the north and south, 
and were executed between 1826 and 1829. These canals are 
full of shoals deposited from the paddy-fields, and boats drawing 
1 foot often have to be dragged over shallows for considerable 
distances. A small expenditure and more systematic supervision 
are much wanted. But the grand problem is the Wurkallay 
Barrier, which cuts the inland navigation of Travancore into two 
sections. 

The Wurkallay Barrier, immediately to the north of the old 
English factory ob Anis , 18 a spur of the poe extending to 
the sea, and consists ‘of a ridge of laterite hills about 6 miles 
broad, with a summit-level of 180 feet. The spur ends abruptly 
in a line of cliffs washed by the sea. ‘The high land is covered 
with grass and flowering shrubs, such as Iroras and Oshechias, 
with some crops of gram and other dry cultivation, and a few 
clumps of jack and mango-trees. On the south side of the spur 
is the Colitotum, on the north the Yeddawah Backwater. From 
the Colitotum Backwater a ravine runs up to within half a mile 
of the summit of the ridge. This ravine is covered with padd 
cultivation, called the Sherneer and Dulwapooram fields, and is 
lined with cocoa-nut trees, jacks, and plantains. From the Yed- 
dawah Backwater a canal is brought up to a place called Nedda- 
yerra, where another ravine runs up the Barrier to within halfa 
mile of its highest part. ‘This ravine is also entirely occupied with 
rice cultivation, called the Cunnumbah and Sherconum fields, 
An excellent road now crosses the Barrier to the east of these 
ravines, from Sherneer to Neddayerra; and there are travellers’ 
bungalows at both these places. The cliffs are of soft laterite, 
and contain a remarkable deposit of lignite. These cliffs are 
intersected by five ravines covered with paddy cultivation, called, 
respectively the Wurkallay and Moondayll, the Chalacoor, the 
Vettyoor, the Paramun, and the Aryvalum fields, These ravines 
slope down gradually from the higher ridge of the Barrier. The 
village of Wurkallay, containing a pagoda, tank, and Rajah’s 
bungalow, is near the cliffs towards the north end of the Barrier, — 

here are four distinct plans for cutting ehrougs the Wurkallay 

Barrier and, by connecting the Colitotum and Yeddawah back- 

a completing the system of inland navigation in this part of 
nda. 

The first of these projects is advocated by Mr. Crawford, of 
Alipee. He proposes that the Dulwapooram and Sherconum 
ravines should be formed into regular inclined planes. (A sta- 
tionary engine would then be placed on the summit between the 
two ravines, working running gear. Loaded boats would be 
placed on trucks running up and down the inclines on tramways, 
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and the engine would haul them up one side and lower them down 
the other, without breaking bulk—thus passing them from Sher- 
neer to the head of the saul at Neddayerra, and vice versd. 

The second scheme is that of Colonel Greenaway, the late 
engineer in Travancore. He proposed to bring a canal along the 
foot of the cliffs from one backwater to the other by blasting the 
cliffs back to a distance of 50 feet, and constructing a sea-wall 
from the débris. ‘This, however, is said to be impracticable. The 
sea is already washing away the cliffs, and their decay is accele- 
rated by numerous springs in their rear. 

The third plan is to make cuttings up the Sherneer and Sher- 
eonum ravines, and a tunnel through the Mill which divides them. 
The highest parts of the ravines are 70 feet above the backwater, 
so that the cutting would have to be that depth. 

The fourth plan is recommended by Mr. Barton, the present 
Travancore engineer, and has been adopted by that Government 
as likely to lead to the most successful resulta. Me proposes to 
continue the present canal, on the northern side of the Barrier, 
from Neddayerra, by making a cutting in the Cunnumbah and 
Sherconum paddy-fields, nearly to the head of the ravine, where 
the depth of the cutting would be 50 feet. He would then make 
a tunnel under the Wurkallay Hill, from the Sherconum ravine 
to that of Chalacoor. The hill consists of sand and clay (full of 
springs), and rests on a base of limestone; and there will be great 
difficulties in making this tunnel. ‘The canal will thence be 
Ly by a cutting along the Chalacoor ravine, nearly to the 
beach. It is then to pass through another tunnel under the 
Vettyoor Hill to the Vettyoor ter Ain. where the cliffs cease ; 
and there is no further difficulty im excavating a canal thence to 
the Colitotum Backwater, close to Anjengo. It will be a ver 
difficult and costly undertaking ; but when once completed, it wil 
be of permanent value, for the trade carried along the backwaters 
is large and increasing. 





X111L—E-xploration in East Africa between 14° to 16° w. Lat. 
By Count C. von Knockow. 


Tue district which I have explored in East Africa is bounded on 
the north By te Chor el Gash, on the couth by the River Setit, 
on the west by the River Atbara, and on the east by the land of 
TILES I started tha 

_ In 1864-59 | started from Kassala, and travelled southward 
through the region which in the German maps is designated as 


the “Land der Schangalla” (Land of the Shangalla). Th 
Arabs call it “ Baraka, or sh cei (which tices dowland). 
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This area is erroneously described as lowland, it being actually a 
gradually rising hilly ground, on which grows high pee grasa, 
and in the valleys one occasionally meets with low thorny mimosa 
and other bushes. 
_ In the accompanying map, which I have sketched, the dotted 
lines indicate my journey and the routes traversed by me while 
hunting, the continuous lines point out the constantly flowing waters, 
ponds and wells, and those waters that only flow during the rainy 
season in the chors are marked with a broken line, 
From ‘Kassala 1 travelled a... throogh boshes,to tha). 
TOM I fae Feu 6,3.E. throug 
mountain Abu Gaml and Giddir .. ., . «f° oo 34 
Then 3.4.6, by 8, through parched grass, and over hilly ‘ 
ground Te ant ett © ae tes ae ve Sete te 
Again s.6.¥, by 6. over hills, to the Chorel Gerrada 44) .. 2 
6.8.W. over hilly rising land with much griss, to the] » 1 
Chor el Gerzaf eo aa a am ae ae oa os oo 
Through hilly land south, to the Chor Cashmalkirta 5) .. 29 
And again south through grass and bush, to the Djebel oi° 2a 


por ek eT ee ee eer 
Through Kakool-trees south, to the Bahr (river) Setit 5 .. 24 
92 17} 


During my hunting excursions I ascended the River Sctit east, 
thence south over rocks by Djirra to the land of Galabat, as far as 
Matama (12° 40” w, lat,), haan through Guedaref, Hasaballa 
over the chors Schiderap, Cashmalkirba and Mehka. 

Pursuing my journey from Guedaref to Thomat, thence to the 
ae Hager-abiad (White Stone) to the east, I passed through 
hilly land, on which grew Kakool-trees and grass, to an Homran 
village, situated about an hour south from the mountain Esehr. 
From the Abu Gaml (Father of the Camel), the outline of this 
mountain resembles the hump of a camel. 1 proceeded over an 
uninhabitable steppe as far as Mount Esehr, Here I observed 
only a few es, giraffes and ostriches; no hyenas, vultures 
or ravens, The thorny mimosa seldom attains a height above 
eight or nine feet in this land of drought. A rush-like grass 
grows here, and, occasionally, one remarks a short fine grass; the 
cactus speciosa, too, climbs the bushea. 

During the rainy season the Homran Arabs inhabit the highes 
lands that lie between T'ehrat, Romali and Djebel Esehr, where 
they grow their corn, and find a more salubrious air, thus avoiding 
the fever that so frequently rages in the lower lands. This tribe 
is singularly unfruitful; in number they amount to between eight 
and ten thousand at the utmost. 

The map which I have sketched shows that the River Atbara, 
and not the Chor el Gash (as W. Munzinger states) receives the 
mass of water that falls in this region during the rainy season, 
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The hills of this district run nearly parallel with the River Setit, 
and are, in all probability, the termination of the Abyssinian 
Mountains ; the torrents that washed down from them in the rainy 
eaten have gradually broken their way to the deeper lying River 

thara. 

From Djebel Esehr to the right bank of the Setit the soil 
becomes richer, and here flourishes the red-trunked mimosa 
(Kakool), from this tree gum arabic of the best quality is 
produced, 

The map which I send includes a sketch of au area of 68 to 72 
geographical miles in length, and I am satisfied that I am the 
first European by whom it has been visited. It is true that several 
maps exist of this district, m which a line running westward 
indicates the route taken by Mehmet-Beg in 1824, and of Lejean 
in 1860, but no indication whatever is given of the several chors 
whose courses _I have traced, How the chors escaped the observa- 
tion of the above-mentioned travellers I am at a loss to enh unless, 
indeed, they passed them-during the night, which is possible. 

The Chen Gerrada is the pa of these, and = hone 12 to 14 
yards in breadth, and has a depth of from 1 to 2 yards. These 
chors fall into the Atbara at no great distance from each other. 

The questionable Djebel Kosle may possibly be no other than 
the Djebel Feehr; the geographical position is about the same, 
and the mountain may formerly have had another name. 

Here it may be well to remark that the caravan-routes are not 
infrequently changed by the fall of the rain, and thus it often 
happens that the old roads are no longer traversed by the inha- 
bitants of the country. | | 

I think it may not be amise to state, in order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding that may hereafter arise, that during my stay 
in Kaseala a French Count du Bisson was also there, and he had 
commissioned a certain E. Wlaszicz to draw a map of the district 
through which I had jus travelled. I saw the production in the 
month of April, 1865, at Kassala, and drew the attention of 
the executor of the same to, the fact that the map was worthless 
soa cotrely See PE man roped? The Count du Bisson 
is med to have a map of this region: here is one nicely 

executed ; the Count has not travelled if in this distri 
‘e's ieeied with may map” himself in this district, and 
Gige winteres patchwork, as having no geographical 
Can. Counr Krockow, 
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List of the Bexcu-manxs made in Levelling the Line from the Mediterranean to the 
Deal : I : 





PMstance 
Ka, Place, | snes Altitude, Where Cut Temarke 
and Li 
fot 
‘i: T Bf | Castle wall . . On, Se wall 39 foot abyve level of the 
} e la 31*080 own wall , On gate at entrance te be 
- alge Pi Pema od Hie 31-225 | On fountain Cm the fountain near Jaf, 
nt a et ee a Ss | A ee 
3) Yeaur. .» : | gesesé | 85-408 | Onawell . . . | At the Eaatend of the 
@| Bethdsgon . , | SBMS) 91435 | Onawell . At the West end of the village. 
7 | Sephoneya al TH157 | iat 0 | Ouoewall . » | In Be age, near lone tree 
7) See | 265) M60 | Ona tree | On a tree io maritime plain, 
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XIV.—An Account of the Levelling from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea, by Captain C. W. Wilson, RUE, and a party 
of Royal Engineers from the Ordnance Survey, By Colonel 
Sire Henry JAMES, &.E., F.B.S. 


THe instructions for levelling from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea having been received after the party had arrived at 
Jerusalem, it was thought best to level, in the first place, from 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, during the cool months, and to 
complete the line to the Mediterranean at Jaffa, when the party 
were on their way home, 

But in describing the line levelled, we may assume that it was 
made direct from Jaffa to the Dead Sea. . 

The line selected was that which runs across the maritime 
plain, direct from Jaffa to Lydda; three miles beyond which, on 
the road to Beth Horon, the line turns to the mght by Jimzu, 
Birfileeya, and Beit Sira, and from thence up the Wady Suleiman 
to El Jib; where it again joins the old Roman road from Lydda 
by Beth Horon to Jerusalem. But at about 14 mile on the north 
road from the Damascus Gate the line turns to the eastward, over 
Mount Scopus; where it reached the altitude of 2724 feet, the 
height of the top of the large cairn on it. ‘This was the highest 
point crossed between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. 

From Mount Scopus the line follows the high ground to the 
Mount of Olives, and from thence takes the road down to Bethany, 
and following the road by Khan Hadhur to near Jericho, the line 
turns to the right within about a mile of the latter place, and was 
carried from thence acrozs the plain bordering the Dead Sea to a 
point opposite a small island in the sea itself (see Plan). 
‘Throughout the entire length of this line Bench-marks ( 
have been cut at intervals, wherever it was practicable, on the 
fixed rocks, or on permanent obj | A. ae 

The following is a list of the Bench-marks, with the distances 
between them :— 





Sea in March, May, and June, 1865, 
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List of the Berou-wanks—coniinued, 








Na. io Miles Althtads.” Where Cat. Remarks, 









| ee Garten wall. | At fe We once ig 

16 lao Weat angie. well # mile West of Ihmen vil 

il la 5194 Oa rock . - | In Ta ronil aE thresbing-fisor, 

if 161714 Oo rock. . Om side of road, oe a 

13 15d Ouro. . « « | Onroad, top of hi 

14 16428 (nrock . , « | Weal slide of road. 

15 7 is )) Omrock . os «| Bde of road and Junction of Wady, 

1G | 1S o079 Onrcck . . .° . | At junction of read tw Birfilleya. 

17 18°T827 (Omrock . . « « | East slde of road, 

Is 1 5 1o8 Onrock. « . » | On ekle of road 

lt 21-7 On rock . . . «+ | Jo centre of road. 

ay 25-7 SHI Dorcek . . « « | On aide of road. 

21 267512) Cmrock . . » «| Gn side of road, 

at 7 ee | Onwall, . 2 «| Go er of garden wall in Wady 

| BO 3408 | Onprock . . »« » | South adao i. 

a4 a 7617 ‘OQnreck. . « . | Entrance to Waly Sulehman, 

a] i 560 Cmrock . . « « | Est side of road 

26 a7" 1676 Onatone, . . . | Near trical Stathn, Jeru- 

aT ie Onwtene . « « | In centre of road, 

aH a7 eS fm rock . « « « | In centre of road. 

oo ae" Om On cltom . . o | Bast alle of rend, 

a0 a Lee Cnrock . . » « | Near Gestam Pola, 

Hi) Fi Sia Cm pillar =. . . | On East side of roa! 

Fd SH B50 Onesie, .« » » | West site of road near fonction, 

id ao 0255 On wall, . « « | West aide of road. 

H iv Ourock ... . « | Bear sama of Meant Olivet. 

a oe Liat Surface . . « « | At Trigonometrical Station, 

bi aii Onhowse . . . | Booth ics f road, 

bi 40° 2409 On rock ./- «8 a Trigenametrical line, Tiethany ile 

oe “205 On rock: . » « Near woil, Be 

ao 4i-Ol4s Onurocke . . ‘ th side of road al of 

id Peat oC he Apart 4#il-6oeg Onwall. . . « | Base of Bethany Hill. 

al 2437 | OQnrocke . . « « | South alde of road. 

#2 a am oo 43° 1 i Om rock - * om mw Sonth aide of rood, 

43 HO? Onreck. . . « | North abide of road, 

44 45° 0375 Onrocke . . « « | Near junction of Nebl Musa, 

45 ths I | Onstony . . « | Opposite trees in valley. 

47 eS Ontock .» . . « | Af entrance to cave opposite Khan. 

45 fyb Cm rock * @ * On sithe of rosull, 

#7 &l “Os 06 mn rock - - a = At 4 pts 

Sip TH66 Qurock . . . « | On skte of road, 

Sl 5a-817 Qnrtk. . . On side of road. 

a 54 09 Ourek , . . « | North side of road, 

fa oh ei On rock. fe in cenire of road, opposlte house. 
oo 62-2068 |. Level of sea Ail Height “ Dead Bea on the 12th 
BOS. 








At the distance of 3§ miles beyond Khan Hadhur, on the road 
to bp Jerigho, the level of the Mediterranean was crossed: and from 
thence towards the Dead Sea the levels are marked with the 


| serene 12th March, 1865, the reached the Dead Sea, 

when its level was found to be below the level of the 

| Reese econ tect 1 doable, eel ofthe 

se _ fhe shore it was ascertained that at some time of the year, 
_ Probably after the winter ence ot fet higher, 
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From inquiry amongst the Bedouins and European residents in 
Palestine it zis eorcuel that during the early summer the 
level of the sea falls at least 6 feet below the level at which it 
stood on the day the levelling was taken, which would make the 
depression 1298 feet, and we may conclude that the maximum 
depression at no time exceeds 1500 feet. Lieut. Symonds, r.z., 
in 1841, made the depression 1312-2 feet. 

The soundings in the Dead Sea by Lieut. Vignes of the 
French Navy, gave a maximum depth of 1148 feet; making 
the depression of the bottom of the Dead Sea 2446 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, 

The apa, in the Mediterranean midway between Malta 
and Candia by Captain Spratt, p.x., gave a depth of 13,020 feet, 
or a depression of the bottom five times greater than that of the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. . : 

The levelling was executed by two independent observers, and 
from a comparison of the two sets of levelling it is certain that 
the levels have been obtained with absolute accuracy to within 
© or 4 inches, 

The establishment of a chain of levels across the country with 
Bench-marks cut on so many points cannot but prove of the utmost 
importance for any future investigations or for any more extended 
surveys in Palestine, such as are contemplated by the Society 
which has been formed, since this survey was made, “for the 
ptm 8 systematic Sobecon, jen of the “oh regi ms wins 

aphy, e and yaica ical reography, a&c., 0 + Hol: 

and for Biblical illustration.” ie 4 

For the survey of Jerusalem itself it was of the utmost importance, 
as it enabled us to connect all the levels in and about the city with 
the level of the Mediterranean, and to harmonise, so to speak, 
all the levels which have been taken. 

— ee 
XV.—Journal of an Expedition from the Government Camp, 
Camden Harbour, to the Southward of the Glenelg River in 
North-Western Australia. By Kt. J. Saou, Esq." 
[Communicated by the Colonial Office.] 

Monday, April 10th, 1865.—Immediately after leaving the 

camp we ascended a hill to the south-east, very stony and rocky. 


yet, as usual, clothed with grass; and for about an hour we 


. See Mr. Martin's instars of ad pes in the same region, * Journal Royal 
Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxv. p. 237, No map embodying the recent surve: 
oe ake. district has yet been received by the Society, bar the map in Grey my 
Lashington's ‘Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North-Western 
Australia’ may be consulted with reference to the present memoir.—[Ep,] 
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travelled over country of a similar description, yet with hills 
gradually decreasing in height. The country was lightly timbered 
with eucalyptus, bork and cotton trees, all of small diameter, The 
hills we passed over might, I conceive, be made passable for carts 
with very little labour. Everywhere we passed through grass, the 
country presenting the appearance of a wheat-tield, the grass 
being general] py te the horses’ bellies, and occasionally even 
above the heads of the riders. From the summit of the highest 
hill we had a splendid view of Camden Harbour, with its islands 
and headlands to our right and rear, with Mount King in the 
distance to our right and front. The baobab described by Dr. 
Martin is situated in flat country; and, indeed, after leaving 
the hills in rear of our camp, we travelled over tolerably level 
country, occasionally undulating with ironstone gravel, having 
the appearance of being waterwashed in heavy floods, The 
pase was in places very soft, and must be boggy during the 
winter season. Ido not consider that we have had a winter, or 
rather rainy season, this year. About a mile on our course from 
the marked baobab we passed over several gullies, with quartz 
scattered among the gravel. After leaving this country we as- 
cended some tolerably elevated ground, from which we saw Mount 
Lookover, Port George I'V., and Augustus Water, in our rear; 
and Mount King to the south-west. Mount Lyell lay to the 
south-east of us, and was plainly seen. Passing over the level 
country we saw several kangaroos, The land was still lightly 
timbered with eucalyptus, what is here named the cork-tree, cotton- 


‘tree, box-tree, and, where the pround was particularly soft, cab- 


tly before our midday halt we commenced crossing the 
Hampton Downs, which, at this particular spot, was not so well 
grassed as the saa Ae had previously passed over, but it 
gradually improved. We encamped at noon, amidst abundance 
of feed, on the bank ofa stream which I thought to be a branch or 
tributary of the Gairdner River. We had previously “d over 
a larger stream, with somewhat boggy approaches, ant having on 
its banks, where we crossed, a small thicket of palms, an euca- 
lyptus, with large broad leaves, and other shrubs and trees more 
vividly green and throwing more shade than js generally found in 
Western Australia. These streams evidently took their rise in 
the McDonald range, and ultimately joined the Gairdner. They 
were shallow, but during the rainy season these, as well as many 
dry stream-beds which we crossed, must contain a large body of 
water. ‘The stream upon which we camped was running to the 
southward. We bivouacked under what is here called the currant- 
tree, about 9 or 10 feet re greyish striated bark, with twisted 








branches. The leaf is t-green, smooth on the upper surface, 
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5 inches long, and 1 to 1) inch broad. The fruit has a pleasant 
acid taste—black when ripe. It is of the size of a very small 
currant, and, like most Australian fruits, has more stone than 
flesh. It grows in small bunches, the fruit being in different 
stages of maturity, green, red, and black. The stone or seed is of 
a flat, oval shape. The branches appear to be adapted for boat- 
knees, being light and tough. Close by there was another tree, 
altogether unlike what I have seen elsewhere. It was a tall, 
rough-barked young tree. The branches do not spread, but take 
an upward direction, and the leaves spring from the smaller 
branches in fours. They were pointed, about 23 inches long and 
i inch broad in their widest part, or the centre; they are of a 
light-green colour. The tree was about 10 inches diameter at the 
butt, or thickest part, There was also near us the everlasting 
eucalyptus, with its smooth white stem and branches. The grass 
at this place was principally kangaroo-grass, More birds were 
seen on our way than we have met with at the camp. ‘They were 
principally pigeons, of a brown colour, but not bronze-winged, 
. Started at 3 o'clock, by which time the sun was less powerful, 
Our party now consisted of eight, with four packhorses, and we 
made a track, going in single file, which will Jast for some time, 
We steered an east course through Hampton Downs—a well- 
watered country: creeks, running in the direction of the Gairdner, 
being crossed every half or three-quarters of an hour. The land 
was undulating, composed of ironstone, sand, and clay alternately, 
and occasionally—especially near some of the creeks—of alluvial 
soll. Whatever the soil might be, there was no lack of oras 
In crossing some of the streams, the eee was softa ahaa 
boggy, and at the chosen fording-place of a branch of the Gairdner 
Mr. McRae's horse was so far bogged as to oblige him to dis- 
mount, ‘To the southward of us there was a prominent hill, which 
the settlers have named Mount Batten, and near it was the 
elevated termination of a piece of age table-land, looking, until 
we came closer to it, like a detached hill. They are conspicuous 
landmarks, We halted for the night on the left bank of the 
Gairdner, a small stream at this season, with boggy approaches 
where we crossed it. The banks were fringed with palms. Our 
halting-place was about 10 miles distant from the camp. During 
the day | saw more grass than I have seen in any part of Western 
Australia ; most of it kangaroo-grass, and some a reedlike grass, of 
a coarse nature. Some of the grasses, especially those on swam 
land, were sedgy. The day was tolerably cool throughout, 
April 11th—Started at 20 minutes to 6, and steered an 
easterly course for about an hour, and then &, by s, until 9 o'clock, 
when we again resumed our easterly route to obtain a pass throug 
the hills. All the country passed over was well grassed, and en 
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goil not so stony as that travelled over yesterday. On the banks 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the streams there was 
rich alluvial soil. About an hour after leaving our halting-place 
crossed a stream larger than that near which we camped last 
night. We went over some very soft, boggy ground, and had to 
pick our way carefully ; but these places could be seen and, to a 
great extent, avoided. Not so with the “dry bogs,” as they are 
termed. The ground is apparently firm—clay, with ironstone 
gravel—but is completely undermined. The horses plunged con- 
tinually up to their knees, and no amount of care or circumspection 
could prevent this. The “dry bogs” were in patches over some 
four or five miles of country in our course. We skirted Mount 
Lyell, a two-peaked hill ; the distance between either peak being 
being about 1 mile. Halted on the banks of a stream at 10 o'clock, 
Mount Lyell bearing s.s.z., and distant about 2 miles. We passed 
ugh a perfect thicket of reed-grass, growing high above our 
beads; but general the pasture —_ of sede the bigt 
very thick and i ‘he horses, when camped in the hig 
genealy wasn to feed off less Sead growth. 
Before is country becomes available to its full extent for stock, 
the long grass will have to be burnt or cut down ; it will never be 
eaten down. It may ~aahera ern down, and cage per for ghe 
young grass to spring; but in its present state the feed has no 
attraction—for horse-stock, at all events. The whole of the land 
was lightly timbered with broad-leaved gum-trees, cotton, cork, 
and box trees, all of ass ca At 9 o'clock we rode up a lull 
to look at the country. Mount Lyell was to eouth of east, 
and not far off. We had a good view all round, embracing the 
valleys of the Glenelg and Prince Regent rivers. Our course was 
through Mr, McRae’s run and the Hampton Downs, the greater 
portion of which are included in this run. The Hampton Downs 
are all they have been described—well watered and good feed. 
The stream upon which we were encamped was running through 
the Glenelg. Mr. Cowle stated our position to be lat. 15° 57’, 
long. 124° 59’, Left this place at 3 p.m, and passed through a 
splendidly-grassed country. ‘The land improved very much, there 
being less stone and more alluvial. As we neared the Glenelg 
the trees increased in prt, but they were still scattered. There 
was no undergrowth of scrub, nothing but grass. We had some 
difficulty in crossing the numerous watercourses, some of them 
being very boggy. If we could have seen our way the impedi- 
ment would not have been heeded, but the thick and high sward 
of grass concealed everything. We camped for the night on a 
stream a few miles from the Glenelg, upon a plain of ironstone 
gravel and quartz, but with the usual ghciudasss of feed. We 
estimate the distance travelled to be 15 miles. Both peaks of 
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Mount Lyell were bare, the reddish-brown rock alone being visible. 
Grass ap 1 on the slopes, and at the base some light timber. 
During the day we saw some native plum-trees; the fruit exactly 
resembles a small plum, larger than a sloe. I was told that the 
fruit was intensely bitter. I could only secure one plum, and, 
content with the account given by others, did not taste it. 

April 12th.—Had a’ sleepless night, the mosquitoes being on 
the gui vive until daylight. We proceeded towards the Glenelg, 
stecring about due south, az indeed we had done from our halting 
place at noon yesterday. Crossed several streams flowing toward: 
the Glenelg, which were more difficult to pass than those farther 
north, the grass being higher and thicker, and the stream-beds 
more soft. Mr. Me! a owever, Was a first-rate pioneer, and, 
after some trouble, we arrived on the banks of the Glenelg, at a 

ot where it was divided into two branches; both united lower 

own, leaving a small island between the two. This we followed 
for a about half a mile, when we came to some rapids; and at 
this spot the stream we struck was united to the main branch, 
The united streams were about 60 yards wide; but in the rainy 
season the river must be of considerable size, as there was 
abundant evidence of the flow of a large body of water. The soil 
on the bank is alluvial, in the bed of the river sandy and rocky. 
We crossed at the rapids without wetting our feet—the water was 
not, in fact, above the horses’ knees—and then proceeded south 
for about half a mile, where I determined to form my permanent 
depot on the banks of a stream running into the Glenelg, with 
abundance of feed, plenty of firewood, sufficient shade, and, in fact, 
all that we require for the purpose. Our small tent was placed 
facing the south—our destined course—where at the distance of 
about a mile rise the Wheatley Hills. We arrived at this spot at 
10 a.m. The country is generally gravelly, with occasional out- 
croppings of rock, and here and | patches of alluvial soil, 
There was no difference either in the character or quantity of the 
grass, while the trees and shrubs were of the same description as 
those we had passed before, except that at the Glenelg we again 
met with the baobab, though not of so large a size as these near 
our camp. On the banks of the river were paper-bark trees, lofty 
but of no great girth, the thickest not being more than 10 or 
12 inches diameter. The foliage was similar in shape to that of 
the eucalypti, and possessed the same aromatic flavour, There 
were also some trees of moderate height, more umbrareous than 
the generality of Australian trees. They bad a Sins) blackish 
bark, the leaves were dark and large, the trees bore a fruit not 
in shape unlike a large white-heart strawberry, of a yellow-white 
colour. ‘The sefflers called it the mulberry-tree, and say the fruit 
when ripe is not unpleasant, What I tasted were acrid. Between 
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our depSt-camp and the Glenelg we started a kangaroo, and on 
the banks of the river saw a flock of black cockatoos, apparently 
similar to those farther south. At our own depot the hawks, which 
swarm to such an extent at Government Camp, began to collect. 
There were a few sand-flies and mosquitoes, but not swarming, as 
they did at our bivouac the night before. Cool day. | 
April 13th.—At a little before 7 am. Mr. Cowle and myself, 
accompanied by Messrs, McRae, Hindhaugh, Hick, and the native 
Billy, started on our first exploratory trip in the Ranges. We 
followed up the gully on which we were encamped for about an 
hour and a half, our course being easterly, with a little southing. 
The country was generally rough and occasionally boggy. Crossed 
the stream-bed more than once, the fords being boulders of asppesy 
rock, over which the waters dashed. At its source we finally le 
the stream and vainly attempted to make south, but the hills, for 
the most part precipitous sandstone elevations, barred our progress. 
We dismounted and walked up one of the hills, leaving Billy in 
arge of the horses, The hill was of sandstone, with trap or 
alt at the base. From the summit the country looked very 
| specially in our course—south—the hills being tumbled 
together without any regard to arrangement, while the valleys 
were as rock-strewn as the hills, On this hill was a solitary pine 
—we had previously seen a few. It was not large, being from 
12 to 15 inches diameter, and of moderate height. Descending, 
we tried our best to round the hills, but were batiled by the fearful 
country. Following on every occasion every valley which trended 
anywhere near our course, we were continually driven back by 
insurmountable barriers of rock. The valleys, in fact, were for the 
most part ravines, or ended in ravines; the hills coming down on 
either side, and allowing but a few feet of level country, if it can 
be called level where masses of rock of every conceivable size, shape, 
and angle, are strewn over the narrow path. The poor horses 
were tumbling, jumping, and sliding every minute, their legs 
and feet bleeding from the sharp rocks. After all this labour, 
towards midday we found ourselves not more than 5 miles from 
depot, with no prospect of getting farther south in this direction. 
Before our noon-halt we tried to make the Glenelg by starting 
north and east, but failing, bivouacked in a small grass-flat 
surrounded by rocks, with a streamlet flowing through the centre. 
We passed along several of these flats tae our morning 
at . They were generally well grassed, and the soil was red 
m, but they were all of very limited extent. Grass as usual 
was abundant in the most stony portions, and I only saw spinifex 
— the crevices of — otherwise bare bioges oe on 
farting at a quarter to . P.M. we pursued Sued a V¥ north route, 
sometimes a little to the east or west, ns THR course of 
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the ravines, We were now gradually descending, having during 
the former part of the day been going up-hill—sometimes imy 
ceptibly, at others 50 and 40 feet mn the course of a hundred yards. 
We passed through masses of sandstone, assuming fantastic shapes 
and forms, requiring but little effort of the imagination to give 
them “a local habitation and a name.” One plot of rock-seattered 
ground bore a marked resemblance to a ruined churchyard. The 
pater headstone, the dilapidated monument, the shivered pillar 
and fragments of sepulehral architecture—all were there, while 
some of the blocks were sharp in outline, and perfect as if they had 
just left the stone-cutter’s yard. At half-past 2, although we had 
since our noontide halt been travelling downwards, we were still 
on very high ground, with the River Glenelg some hundred feet 
below us, the utente being a perpendicular wall of rock ; on the 
opposite side were hills of equal height and of equal steepness. 
Here there were rapids, The course of the river was north and 
south, taking, shortly from the spot where we were stationed, a 
turn to the eastward, and afterwards a south-enst direction.- As 
there was no chance of descending to the river at this spot, we 
followed a course a little to the eastward of north, and travelling 
down a ravine, the most steep, the most rugeed, and the most 
lengthy of any we had hitherto travelled, and which punished the 
horses very severely, we emerged upon the level country south 
of the Glenelg, and struck that river about a quarter of a mile 
above the rapids which we crossed yesterday, and about two miles 
below the spot where its course was from south to north, At 
these rapids its direction was westerly. From the rapids we 
proceeded to the depot-camp, which we reached at 5 o'clock. My 
companions stated that the sagrcact was more rugged than any 
they had previously passed over, and they had all more or less had 
some experience of rough land ; one of them, indeed, had travelled 
through the elevated Gipp’s Land territory. If our journey was 
fatiguing it was not otherwise unpleasant. ‘The day was fine and 
cool; we had abundance of water; the scenery was not only novel, 
but extremely picturesque and often magnificent. A good bathe 
in the depét creek soon restored energy and strength, and without 
being sng by our non-suecese, we discussed the shire pro 
ceedings of the morrow. Seeing the impossibility of penetrating 
the ranges in the direction we had purened, we resolved to take a 
south-westerly course as far as practicable. 

April 14th—A fine morning, but the flies, as usual, very 
troublesome, We went round the west end of Wheatly Range, 
travelling through more rugged country than even yesterday, but 
there was not so much of it We wandered about br some little 
time, striving to penetrate through the hills, and struck the river, 
pursuing a course a little to the northward of east. The Glenelg 
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was here running south. The cliffs came down to the water's 
edge on cither side, and we had not gone far along the bank 
before our way was stopped, We therefore pushed up the range, 
following the ravines and valleys, and steering south wherever we 
had a chance. The country was in every respect similar to that 
which we traversed yesterday, except that the valleys were not so 
well grassed, and share was more spinifex, After clearing the 
hills we passed over some tolerably level table-land, sandy, and 
thinly espe and at halfpast 11 struck a large stream, which 
we took at firet for the Glenelg, but, as it was flowing north, it 
was evidently a tributary, This stream I named, subject to the 
Governor's approval, the McRae, after one of my companions, a 
gentleman 5 been of signal service to us throughout the 
expedition, The river, where we struck it, was 824 yards wide 
from bank to bank, but the actual stream of water did not exceed 
20 yards, or, at the furthest, 25 yards. On a ledge of rock 
overhanging the river, we bivouacked ; the horses looking at, but 
not touching, the spinifex. A spring of water burst from the rock, 
and formed a small stream, from whence we got a supply for 
ourselves and horses, On either side the rocks lined the river, 
but the hills were of no very great height. Among the plants in 
the neighbourhood I noticed the hollyhock—very similar to our 
own in leaf and flower; and the honeysuckle, red and white 
flowers, but scentless. The trees bere, and in fact throughout 
the ranges where we have been, are encalypti, casuarina, acacia, 
eotton, cork, box, and palms. Also some trees bearing a fruit 
resembling in appearance, when ripe, a russct apple, and, when 
unripe, a smooth green apple. it was intensely bitter, and 
contained a nee stone—in fact, it was nearly all stone. There 
were some splendid lilies in the river, which emitted a perfume like 
the violet. ‘They were of different colours—white, pink, and blue 
—the two latter light tints, as if the original white had been 
stained with colour. ‘The river must rise in the ranges which we 
see to the southward, and will most probably furnish a pass 
through them. We could not, however, proceed in that direction 
to-day, in consequence of Mr. Cowle’s horse having cut his leg 
too arenes to travel. In fact, all our horses were more or leas 
maimed. We started a kangaroo, but with so large a party it is 
next to impossible to get near enough to have a shot. On our 
return route we took a north-easterly course, following down a 
brook which we crossed on our outward trip, and which was 
_desecended by our horses with very great difficulty, owing to the 

meas and rocky nature of its bed. Before arriving at this 
brook we crossed the sandy table-land of our outward track, above 
a mile to the southward and eastward, and found it thinly clothed 
with grass, We passed the Wheatly Range (by following the 
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before-named brook) to the westward of a detached hill on the 
eastern point of the mountains. We left the McRae at 2 o'clock, 
and arrived at depot camp at half-past 38. All the flat lands 
over which we have passed—and they are not many, and limited 
in extent—possess a soil of either sand or ironstone gravel, 
sometimes of both. ‘The great peculiarity here, as well as in the 
land to the north of the Gihatislee is the total absence of under- 
growth bushes; between the widely separated thin and short trees 
there is nothing but grass and creepers, Let it be thin or thick, 

od or bad, tall or short, still it is grass. The trees were gene- 
rally of small girth; the largest we have yet seen did not exceed 
15 inches diameter, and trees of this size were very rare. The 
baobab-trees of course are exceptions, for they, on the other hand, 


‘are of enormous circumference: but after leaving the tree named 


in my first day’s journal, we did not see another until we came to 
the Glenele, and then we met with afew. ‘There 1s one or two 
near our depot camp. They are an unfailing ign of water—not 
necessarily surface water, but of water at a short distance from the 
surface. They are more plentiful near the government camp than 
I have seen elsewhere. Looking through the opening at the back 
of my tent, I see two as I am now writing, of noble girth, but not 
go large as others. Between the camp and the wall and along 
the now dry bed of the watercourse which mi us when we 
first landed, and until lately, there were several, and this makes 
me the more confident that there will be no he difficulty in 
obtaining ‘water at the driest season. The palms are generally 
indicative of surface water, and grow im soft sp land, and 
aa the margins of rivers and streams, In travelling along, 
whenever we saw palms in our course, we prepared to flounder 
through soft or boggy ground, and in nine cases out of ten the 
ground was either the one or the other. ‘The sandstones im the 
ranges have every variety of size, form, and colour. From blocks 
weighing hundreds of tons to pieces weighing a few grains; in 
shape, columnar, tabular, pyramidal, m pavement blocks, like 
gigantic walls, with every line separating each block, as level and 
as closely cut as if placed there by human ageNCYs like ruined 
eastles,. with towers and battlements—half defined and half 
defaced, massive boulders, and pebbles of the size of marbles; 
lying in every attitude, presenting angles in every possible position, 
hey seemed like the remains of cities, built by giants, and scattered 
abroad in some great convulsion of nature. ‘The hues of the rock 
are varied to a degree—dark brown, light brown, yellowish brown, 
ellow, white, red of different shades; sometimes several colours 
in the same rock. Again, while many rocks are clothed with 
grass, others are quite bare, We have thus anything but monotony 
among the ranges, Owing to the cause before — we could 
p 
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not make a good day’s work, and our extreme distance south was 
not more than three miles, but the horses were nevertheless mucli 
bruised, and cut about the legs, and seemed to have had enough 
of it; so I determined to halt to-morrow (Saturday), and, as a 
matter of course, on the succeeding day, and then make a three 
days trip, as there appears at last to be a chance of making some 
southing. We had a tolerably cool day, and in fact when we got 
among the hills the change of temperature for the better was 
invariably marked. Upon examining the map, it would appear 
either that we are not on the rapids named by Grey (at the spot 
where the river bends to the southward), or that the Wheatly 
Range, or the river itself, is incorrectly laid down. Our depot 
camp is about three-quarters of a mile south-west of the rapids, 
and the range faces us about half a mile, or from that to a mile 
distant, its ‘erat being east and west. To the eastward, half a 
mile's travelling brings us to the eastern end of the small detached 
hill round which we passed on our return trip this morning, and 
by going a mile to the westward, we came round the western 
point of the range. From a mile and three-quarters to two miles 
is the extent of the range facing us to the south, neither end of 
which, east or west, is distant more than a mile from the River 
Glenelg. According to the map, our present position is two miles 
to the eastward of the range, or in fact on the opposite bank of the 
Glenelg. We are on a peninsula, hemmed in by the river on 
every side, except south, with a point or two east or west of south; 
and such a peninsula! except the flat upon which we are encamped, 
which extends back to the rapids, and up and down the river for 
a limited extent, the country is one mass of sandstones, of more 
or less elevation. Mr. Cowle informed me that he was not yet 
perfectly satisfied of our exact position, but he was inclined to 
yelieve that we were not on the rapids described by Grey. We 
saw no marked trees, nor any other sien of Grey's party. 

April 15th.—To-day was the hottest we have experienced since 
leaving Camden Harbour, the weather having been generally cool 
—much cooler than I have experienced it at Government Camp, 
We have also had some heavy dews at night—a very rare occur- 
rence at camp. ‘The festering sores which afflicted so many in 
camp are also fast disappearing. Saw to-day a beautiful water- 
lily growing in a different part of the creek upon which we are 
encamped, i was sweet scented; the flower was large, white- 
edged, with a fringe of light blue; and under the surface was 
blue, of a darker tint, 

April Lith.—Remained in depot all day. Hawks swarming 
about the place in hundreds, Not a thing could be left for be 
instant but it was pounced upon, and, if at all eatable, carried 
away. Wherever we go, one or two accompany us; and no 
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sooner are fires lit, and preparations made for meals, than they 
come from all quarters. wey are brown birds, about the size of 
a small fowl. They are fearless, and stand to be shot at, not 
moving, though the revolver-bullets strike the branch upon which 
they are perched within an inch of their bodies, Bathed in a pool 
of water a few hundred = down our creek—a pleasant place, 
surrounded by palms, the only approach to tropical vegetation 
which I have seen. 

April 17th. —We all had a tolerable night's rest, and started at 
20 minutes to 7 a.m. on our journey. The party consisted, besides 
myself, of Mr. Cowle, who is somewhat better this morning, Mr. 
McRae, Mr. Hick, and Billy. We took three days’ provisions. 
The day was fine, but calm. Found a much better pass to the 
eastward of the Wheatly Range than the one we travelled on 
Friday, on our return route, by followang up a creek. At half- 
past § arrived at a spot a quarter of a mile north of our bivouac 
on Friday, travelling over comparatively easy country, tolerably 
well grassed. From this place we attempted to get south by 
following creeks, but did not make more than half a mile ina 
direct line by 10 o'clock, when we were brought up by a creek, 
with rocks to the water's edge on either side, and a barrier of 
rocks in the centre, over and among which the water tumbled very 
prettily. A fringe of palms skirting the stream added to its 
picturesque appearance. Mr, Hick shot two white cockatooas, 
somewhat different from those I had seen at Camden Harbour. 
The topknot was white, and the feathers under the wings light 
‘yellow. At Camden Harbour the topknot is sulphur-coloured. 
Got, near our halting-place, some berries, not unlike, in appeara 


nee, 
black curranta. They grew on a tree, not dissimilar im height 
and appearance to the one described as being at our noontide 
halting-place on the’ 10th instant. The fruit, however, was dif- 
ferent, larger, and growing on stalks—not in bunches; the leaves 
were light-green, smooth, 4 inches long, and 14 inch broad. 
They call it the elder-tree, but there is not much similitude. 
Around the camp I marked some smooth-barked white gum-trees, 
larger than any we have before seen—about 18 inches in diameter, 
Walked out with Messrs. Cowle and McRae to have a look at 
the country.to the southward and westward. We went about a 
mile, and found, with the exeeption of some rocks near the camp, 
that the course, for this country, was fair travelling, Mr. McRae 
and myself climbed up two hills, Mr. Cowle being too unwell to 
make the attempt. We found the appearance of the country to 
the southward oegers 8 but due south the ranges seemed to bar 
our progress. The Wheatly Range was beneath us to the north, 
and we could see over it the hills on the other side of fhe Glenelg. 
On one of the hills which we ascended there was a cave, in which 
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were the remains of a native fire—apparently one native. It was 
recent—that is to say, about ten days or a fortnight old—the ashes 
not having been either much disturbed by the wind or intermixed 
with dust and dropping: from the roof the cave. We saw the 
McDonald ranges in the distance, and also Mount Lyell, far 
away from and beneath us. We estimated our height above the 
sea-level at 1800 feet. On our return picked up a piece of stone 
which the natives had been sharpening for their spears and knives, 
&c. It is something like obsidian, but not so highly glazed. The 
hills which we climbed were sandstone, with trap or basalt at the 
bases and in the valleys. ‘The trap-rock was intersected by veins 
of 8 ee and there was a peculiar outcropping of that stone in 
small spicula: and large crystals ‘The ground at the base of the 
hills was strewn with the debris of quartz, some of it as fine as 


sand. . 

April 18¢h,—Left camp at half-past 7. Crossed numerous 
i CT streams; this country is beautifully watered, and, 
steering jak at half-past 8 struck the vine ean spot it 
consisted of large reaches, bordered by palma and lofty paper- 
bark trees. The reaches were sauna S se sea raed 
by the hills deacending on either side. ‘These channels were rock- 
strewn, and the water passed over between the rocks, erther in the 
form of cascades or rapids, according to the height. We crossed 
the McRae at one of the rapids, and followed it up, the stream 
running about X.N.E., we of course steering in an opposite direction. 
The travelling became very difficult; the hills were often perpen- 


dicular, like walls of masonry, for in many places even the joints 
are distinctly marked, always precipitous. Our course was at the 


base ; and when the ledge of rocks over which we travelled sloped 
off to the water'a edge, we had to cross the stream the best way 
we could, and make our way along the oppOsite side until similar 
impediments compelled us again to ford the river, which we crossed 
i recrossed five times. Some of these fords were difficult, owing 
to the masses of rock of all shapes, over whose slippery points and 
surfaces the horses stumbled, and sometimes fell, but happily no 
accident happened to horse or rider, At one place we were 
blocked in on both sides, and bad nothing for it but ascending 
the bank. We were at the time on the right side of the McRae, 
and Inekily the hill was not so steep as its neighbours, It was, 
however, quite steep enough—something like Mount Eliza, at the 
back of my former residence, but not so high. We dismounted 
and led our horses, not going straight up the ascent, but twisting 
and turning among the large stones, and thus saving the animals 
an additional pull. Halting on the summit of the hill to breathe 
ourselves and horses ses for 10 minutes or so, we pursued our journey. 
By the river's side I noticed a peculiar-looking tree, the only one 
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of the sort that I observed during our journey, It was larger 
than its companions, and looked more like an ee forest-tree 
than avy I have seen in Australia. It was richly clothed with 
dark foliage, threw out long and spreading branches, and was a 
complete shade-giver. The leaves somewhat resemble the myrtle. 
The soil of the country over which we passed was sandy near the 
river, in patches between the rocks, and reddish brown upon the 
hills; but rocks and stones were everywhere, and grass of course. 
We have never been without grass—much of it coarse and rank, 
but most of it sweet and good. Saw on ete: cockatoos 
near the hill which we had just climbed. The descent on the - 
other side was not so abrupt, and we had no occasion to dismount. 

Pazsing over some level bare rocks, with here and there ledges 
from half a foot to a foot high, we were again brought to a halt 
at some rapids, which appeared difficult to cross, while our progress 
was barred by a wall of rocks, with no convenient shelf wide 
enough for our horses. In some still water a short distance from 
the fe there were beautiful water-lilies— white, with edges 
fringed with filaments like feathers or down. The flower was 
five-petaled, small, and imodorous. With some splashing and 
slipping, we crossed the rapids, and, ascending a stony hill of 
moderate height, came along some tolerably level country for about 
a quarter of a mile. Here I observed for the first time, though it 
afterwards appeared that it was—if not plentiful—pretty g ly 
dispersed, a fruit-bearing plant, about 24 feet high. There are 
two stems springing distinct from each other, the shorter one about 
one foot long, bearing a leaf which resembles somewhat the potato- 
plant; the longer one, 2 feet, bears the fruit in three pendulous 
seed-vessels, in shape like the English gooseberry, and enclosing 
a larce number of striated seeds, enclosed in a sweetish pulp, the 
flavour being more grateful than most of the so-termed edible 
fruits of the country. The colour of the ripe seed-vessel is a rich 
sugar-brown. It exudes saccharine matter, and is sticky and 
clammy. I picked a specimen, root, stalks, leaves, and fruit: and 
also collected some fruit, which became crushed, and afterwards 
fermented in my havresack, but I managed to save the seed, 
When I arrived home, my son produced some specimens he had eol- 
lected in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp; £0 it was no 
novelty, after all. Almost immediately after passing these planta, 
we came to a patch of baobab-trees, the first I had Been since 
leaving the Glenelg. Still following the course of the Glenelg— 
we were now on the left bank—we crosed again at some rapids, 
and, ascending a bank of moderate elevation and steepness, pro- 
ceeded along some richly-grassed table-land—clayey soil, with 
stones intermixed—until gradually nearing the water's edge, the 
accustomed rocky bar compelled us once more to cross the river, 
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Travelled over some bare rocky ground, full of ledges and fissures, 
and, coming to a grassy flat, we camped at nvon in its midst, 
among a clump of short trees, sufficiently close together to throw 
a grateful shade, Our halting-ground was about 80 yards from — 
the McRae, distant from our sleeping-camp 7 miles, and from the 
depot (due south) 9 miles, Our course has been rather to the 
westward of south, While at dinner a hawk, more bold than his 
companions—and none of them are too modest—pounced down 
among the trees, and was easily caught by one of the party, and, 
after due examination, let go. Monn McRae and Hicks ascended 
a hill to the westward of our camp, and reported that the country 
looked clear in the direction of our course, but said there was a 
range running north and south to the eastward. We left camp 
at OPM, and following up the river shortly afterwards, passed 
through a very small patch of thicket, with elinbing: jlants cross- 
ing from tree to tree, obliging us to cut our way. ‘The soil was 
slliiat and very soft. Here I saw ferns for the first time—a 
delicate feathery-leaved plant. After emerging from this thicket, 
we travelled over undulating o , gradually ascending in our 
course, which was now due south, The flat through which we now 
passed was bounded east and west by hills rising like walls, with 
occasional valleys between, of apparently similar flat land. The 
distance between the hills on elther i : was at first but a few 
yards, but this gradually extended, and the average width of the 
plain during the 6 miles we went over it was almost, if not quite, 
half a mile. It was sprontidly grassed, and the herbage was 
thinner and Jess rank than on the north side of the Glenelg, and 
more fitted for the immediate use of stock. The soil was generally 
gravelly, sometimes sandy, and occasionally rich loam. Judging 

y the habits and tastes of our horses, I should prefer taking up 
Jand of this description for stock to the more densely-grassed 
country contained in Mr. McRae's run; but this was comparatively 
a small patch, although the valleys running at right angles on 
either side, as well as many of the hills, seemed equally well grassed. 
The McRae had now dwindled into a creek, ey vei broken into 
wide reaches; and after following it along the valleys, it branched 
off, one stream coming from the westward and the other from the 
southward. The latter we considered the main stream, and, as 
it was in our course, continued to follow it up through rocky 
country. After travelling about 3 miles among our OL friends 
the sandstones, we camped for the night ina narrow valley, through 
which the McRae, a small but still runnir stream, flowed, and 
which was fairly grassed. The hills on either side are not high, 
aud the horses relished the .grass, which was short and sweet 
Noticed the banksia-tree on the banks of the McRae, not having 
seen it north of the Glenelg. It is short and ecrubby, and seems 
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out of its latitude. It is apparently peculiar to the McRae. 
Several kangaroos were started during our day’s march. Mr. 
Cowle informed me that we were 2000 feet above the sea-level. 
I should not have thought so; but as we have been ascending, 
generally gradually, and sometimes abruptly, since we left the 
Glenelg, I suppose it must be so. We had now come about 
19 miles noe of our depot-camp; and as there is nothing to 
prevent the movement of pack-horses, while there is some prospect 
of our proceeding still further south, I determined to shift the 
depot-camp, in furtherance of my slow and sure plan of feeling 
the way in front, and being able to calculate as nearly as possible 
how long it would take to remove the party back on our tracks 
through a country which offered no serious impediment, now that 
we had discovered passes through the hills, to tired and jaded 
pa Mr. Cowle places our present camp in about latitude 
LG” 8. 

April 19th.—Up at 10 minutes past 5, after a cool and re- 
freshing night, and started at a quirter past 7. We passed 
yesterday's shady bivouac at 9. Noticed in the country we passed 
over some scrubby stunted cypress, which also grew in the neigh- 
bourhood of Camden Harbour. It is not however plentiful, nor is 
it useful for any purpose, being a mere bush. ‘The box-tree and 
the ecotton-tree very plentiful here and throughout our line of 
route, the former a very bard and the latter a very soft wood, 
Got to the flat, where we slept, on Monday at 20 minutes past 12, 
Left at 3 p.m. and got back to the depot at a quarter past 5, 
travelling back on our tracks with good speed. Resolved to rest 
our horses until Friday, and then move on. 

April 21st—-Did not start until 8 o'clock. Proceeded to our 
sleeping-camp of Monday and had to halt, ae horse having twisted 
off its off hind-shoe in the ranges. Noticed more particularly at 
this spot the native apple-trees. They were loaded with fruit, 
about the size of a small apple, and which I have formerly described, 
The tree is about 30 feet high, the stem 6 inches diameter; bark 
dark brown, lying in flakes; leaves in pairs, eight pairs being on 
one stalk, of a light-green colour, narrow and pointed at the end, 
about 24 inolies date and 1 inch wide in the broadest part; the 
stalk upon which the leaves are placed 15 inches long. ‘The shrub 
called the sand-paper plant is also here, as well as at Camden 
Harbour. The leaves are dark green, with a rough upper surface, 
like fine sand-paper ; they are ny and crisp, but not brittle or 
easily broken. The leaves ge in pairs, upon a stem rising from 
the ground about 4 feet bigh.- They are 34 inches long and 
2 ini wide, and nearly oval. ‘There were trees in our neighbour- 
hood, the stem lothed with brown stringy bark, the branches 
white and smooth, like the ordinary white gum of the country, 
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and the leaves were also precisely similar. It presented a very 
strange appearance, but my companions recognised it as the “ Gum- 
top Stringy-bark” of Victoria. A graceful-looking tree close by 
attracted my attention. It was 40 feet high, the stem 4 inches 
in diameter, leaves dark yellowish green, 6 inches long, 2} 
inches wide, thick, and rounded at the apex. Started from this 
camp at a quarter past 2, and at 5 o'clock halted on the right 
bank of the McRae, in splendid feed of kangaroo-grass up to the 
horses’ bellies, We were on a small flat containing about 100 acres 
of this feed, which grew on clayey soil, and our camp is fixed im a 
clump of young trees about 60 or 70 yards from the river's bank. 
The river flows from south to north, and here forms the are of 
a bow, which encloses our flat, On the opposite or west side 
of the stream the sandstone-hills rise to a great height, sinking 
lower towards the south. - 

April 22nd—At 9 o'clock this morning we arrived at our 
destination, the junction of the two creeks. Hesolved to halt here 
until noonday, and then push on a flying party to the southward. 
We are on a rocky piece of ground, with the McHKae, now a mere 
brook, running close by. About our camp lizards of every size 
and colour sport among the rocks. 

April 23rd.—There was a cool breeze from the southward this 
morning, but the sun's rays were very powerful. We have lost 
mosquitoes, sandflies, and other flies, but the ticks are very 
troublesome, crawling about in every direction, and much annoying 
the horses. Six or seven are cut out of our nags at one time, 
The hawks still accompany ua, and one was caught by hand. When 
laid down he stretched bis legs, shut his eyes, and was to all 

pearance—what he intended us to believe—dead. Upon moving 
a step or two back, be raised his head, and seeing that simulating 
death would not do, commenced pecking at the finger of his captor, 
who had approached again towards him. When he saw that there 
was no one nearer to him than a few yards, he leisurely flew a short 
distance off. Bathed in a narrow reach of the McRae, but without 
much comfort, the bottom being composed of sharp-pointed rocks, 
the water hot, and leeches in great numbers, Leeches were not 
met with in the Glenelg, nor do we hear of their having been seen 
in ae a denen of Soe Harbour. They seem to be 

peculiar to the Mchae, as lar as my experience oes [r. Cow 
Shia te latitude of o Penny an ao at goes. Mr. Cowle 

April 24th.—Started at a quarter past 7 upon our explorin 
trip. We took with us three days’ J riditia alsanbo esas 
compelled to return in consequence of losing shoes, to be away 
from camp for that period. Arrived at our halting-place of 
Tuesday last at 8 a.m., and continuing to ascend the valley for 
about half a mile farther on, we reiiched the summit of the range 
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up which we had been travelling since we left the Glenelg. Here 
we dismounted, and leaving the horses in Billy's charge, climbed 
up the highest bill, which had an elevation of about 100 feet above 
the valley, and may be considered the highest point of this part of 
the range. The view was extensive, and the following bearings 
were taken by Mr. Cowle and entered in my note-book at the 
time :—A hill w. by x., distant about 9 miles, apparently a 
was supposed at the time to be the Red Cone Hill, near Doubttu 
Bay, but this cannot be, a3, upon reference to the map, that lull 
appears to the southward of our position, The one we saw is 
a remarkable hill, and easy of identification ; Mount ge wn. by 
w. + w.,” about 20 miles; Mount Double Cone x.w. by ¥., 25 
miles; a table hill x. } &., about 35 miles. ‘This we conjectured 
to be Mount Waterloo. In our course there were three distinct 
ranges of hills, all of which seemed .to be much lower than the 
one we were on, Their course averaged east and west. The 
nearest and smallest range was distant about 5 miles; the second, 
somewhat higher, about 10 miles; and the third, the highest, 
which looked blue in the distance, not less than 25 miles. The 
country between us and the nearest range appeared practicable. 
Mr. Cowle considered that we were now SU00 feet above the level 
of the sea. As this is the highest pomt of the range in this direc- 
tion, and the spot is prominent, I give it a name, and propose, with 
the Gavernen cigar 4 call the hill Mount Cowle. Descending 
the hill, we remounted our horses and proceeded over the crest 
of the range. Immediately after leaving the source of the McRae 
on one side, flowing north, we struck the bead of another creek on 
the southern side, and flowing south. This we followed over ver 
rugged country (the country, by the by, which looked practicab 
from the hill-top) for about 2 miles, when we were stopped by 
a complete block of rocks before and on either side of us. We 
had for some time been driven into the stream, there being no 
passage on either side, and had made our way with difficulty 
among large boulders of rock. ‘The stream had increased rapidly 
in width, depth, and volume, and though so near its source, was 
larger than the McRae, at our second depdt. Mr. Hindhaugh 
went ahead a short distance on foot to see whether there was any 
chance of our getting along by another route, and on his return 
reported that the country waz impassable for horses. He had g 
down the rivulet for about a quarter of a mile, when it was joined 
by a larger stream, and the united waters flowed towards the west- 
ward. It would most probably be joined bynumerous creeks from 
this and the next parallel range, and by the time it reached the sea 








* [According to the tracing subsequently furnished by Mr, Cowle, Mount Lyel] 
is placed a point or two to the eastward of north from Mount Cowle—R, J. gs, : 
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coast have become a river of some magnitude. I think it not 
improbable that, in the valley between either of the ranges which 
we saw from Mount Cowle, a stream of more or leas magnitude 
flows towards the sea. We retraced our steps, leading our horses 
over the worst pees of the ravine in which we were confined, 
and encamped higher up the creek at 10 minutes to 12. The 
latitude, by observation, of our camping-ground, was 16° 2’ and 
some odd seconds, our farthest south being as nearly as possible 
16° 3’. Mr. Cowle made the longitude of our filing place 
124° 55' 5. It was a pretty spot, overhung by sandstone cliffs, 
between which the stream rushed over the rocks, Ona ledge of 
rock some 10 or 12 feet above the water we boiled the water for 
tea, the horses feeding higher up the valley, where there was 
a diminutive flat. Between the fissures of the rocks a sufficient 
number of trees flourished to throw a grateful shade, some of which 
I had not noticed before. There was one light grey-barked tree, 
with dark-green leaves, pointed, 34 inches long by 2 broad, with 
a fruit somewhat resembling the secd-vessels of the ruse, which, 
when ripe, were of a dark-red colour. They were sweet to the 
taste, and grew a short stalk in clusters of 6 or 8, Mr. 
Hindhangh feb: in a sample of a narrow-leaved palm, the 
leaves diminishing in breadth from half an inch to the thickness of 
a thread ; they were fine and tough, and seemed well adapted for 
the manufacture of hats, and when prepared, of cordage. I did 
not see the palm itself, nor were any more seen by Mr. Hindhaugh, 
except a few in the locality where he procured this specimen. 
I blazed some saplings at this place, from which exuded a large 
uantity of white viscid fluid, which turned dark on exposure to 
the light, looking not unlike india-rubber. One of the trees was 
marked by Mr. Hindhaugh J. H., his initials, and these marks may 
serve to identify the spot at some future time. The lizards were 
very plentiful on the rocks, and they seemed to be of the same 
colour as the particular mass of rock on which they sported—the 
various shades of brown and yellow. They were most expe fly- 
catchers. Resumed our retrograde march at 3 o'clock, it being 
my determination to return to depét, there appearing to be no 
opening in this direction, and follow the branch of the McRae, 
which came from the westward, hoping to find an outlet to the 
southward, We had not gone more than a mile when Mr. Cowle’s 
horse lost a shoe, and we halted while Mr. Hindhaugh shod the 
animal, ur last nail was thus consumed, and, recollecting 
the nature of the country we had to pass on our way home, aod 
knowing how utterly useless a shoeless horse must be in these 
aoe Ldetemines to nee Spee pe ST odaeet Before 
ig im this country, not only should the horses be well shod, 
but each rider should be seaptea with a few spare shoes and 
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plenty of nails. ‘The shoes themselves are seldom lost. We 
arrived at the eee emp by sundown, when I gave the order for 
commencing our homeward march the next morning, Mr, McRae 
returned from a pedestrian trip shortly after my arrival. He had 
been with Graham up the western branch of the river, and after 
getting over some rough-and-tumble country, which however 
could be traversed by horses, they gained the summit of some 
table-land, which was, for this place, Fair travelling, and extended 
in the direction we intended to have gone. He considered the 
opening at the spot where he turned back, about 4 miles from 
camp, of a promising nature, se our trip to-day there was 
leas grass than usual, spinifex being the rule. 

April 25th. —Returned on our tracks. ‘Tried occasionally to 
fet a better crossing-place over the McRae, but were not successful, 

hese crossings caused some little excitement, and the leading 
horsemen generally waited on the opposite side to see the whole 

rty safely over. The scene thus viewed was not devoid of 
interest. Masses of rocky hill, rising perpendicularly several 
hundred feet above the water's edge, with just sufficient ledge at 
the base to permit the party im single file to travel along; the 
river tumbling over immense stones at the ford; the hills, with 
their accommodating ledge, on the other side. We (Mr. McRae 
and myself) just got across the third ford, and going a little down 
the right bank of the river, turn, and after a few minutes’ halt, 
push through a thicket, which, although we have broken through 
it three times before, seems as impervious as ever. It is formed of 
stiff thorny trees, or rather shrubs, which spring up from among 
the stones ; no vestige of earth to be seen. They are sufficiently 
high to meet overhead. What with guiding the horses over the 
stones, and defending head, body, and limbs from the thickets, all 
are well employed. But this is not all. Showers of si ants 
descend upon our heads and shoulders, and it must have been 
amusing to a looker-on to see persons at the same time hastily 
pe aa protecting themselves from ants, thickets, and the rocks 
at their feet. Happily the thicket is a small one, and we emerge 
hot enough, but with leisure, to destroy, the insects which have 
been persecuting ua, ‘The green-ant is about half an inch long, of 
a light arsenic green, and dwells amidst the foliage of trees. Thei 
bite is very sharp, but beyond the pain at the time, no great in- 
convenience is suffered. A small black ant, with a red head, 
is a more troublesome insect. For some time after being bitten 
there is much pain, and the part swells. Their bite, in its effect, is 
similar to that of the serjeant-ant. Luckily they are not so plentiful 
as the green ant, nor do they reside in trees, otherwise passing among 
their habitations would be a task unpleasant, to say the least. We 
halted early at the camping-place of Monday week, and where 
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Mr. McRae had marked the white-gum-trees. Here we remained 
for the rest of the day. Two miles south of our present halting- 
lace we came down a very steep hill, to avoid that which we had 
hitherto ascended and descended, and which I described in a former 
part of my Journal. We did not gain by the change ; it was 
a as steep as the hill we avoided, but somewhat shorter, 
Jisecovered among the rocks of our campi r-place a creeping 
plant, with leaves and tendrils like those of the cucumber, only 
much smaller. ‘The fruit was the size of a small eprea Ubr 
round, of a bright scarlet colour. The taste is like that of the 
cucumber. ‘This is the most uninteresting, as regards situation 
and aspect, of our halting-camps among the ranges, and yet there 
is a greater variety of trees and vegetable woductions than in 
any other, Each time that we have visited it | have found some- 
thing new. I collect, as well as T can, specimens of fruits and 
seeds, but from not having proper receptacles, many of them get 
mixed, crushed, and broken. I also collect ripe seeds of every 
plant near our camps, although I do not know the nature or the 
character of the blossoms—many of them are creepers. ‘This has 
been an extremely hot day. Mr. McRae told me that he had seen, 
ote not in this part of the North district, a guana having a 
which, when the creature is in repose, lies flat on its shoulders 
and back, but, when it moves, is spread open, and when it ao 
from tree to tree, appears to act like a wing. It is of moderate 
size—the guana, not the hood. Since my return my son informs 
me that he has seen one of these animals. We saw very few 
guanas during our journey, and I have not met with a snake in all 
my Soe isa on horseback ; sine two have been seen by 
our party duri 1g journey—a small and a large one—and 
three were killed at the Gores Camp in our absence— 
one of them upwards of 10 feet long. They cannot be considered 
lentiful in this part of Australia. We nave seen numbers of 
butterflies of endless variety and hue, An entomologist might 
oo some months very pleasantly and profitably here. In fact 
here is a new field opened for students of Natural History in 
every branch. | . 

April 26th.—Did not start until half-past 7. Arrived at depét 
No. 1 at 10 minutes past 10, and crossed the rapids at the 
Glenelg at 10 minutes to 11. Here we halted. Mr. Cowle 
states our latitude to be 15° 44' 28". He is convinced that these 
are not the rapids of Grey, which are 2 miles further up the river. 
I did intend strolling off to visit the lower rapids, but some of the 
horses had swollen backs, and I thought it advisable to defer this 
visit to a future time, and bring the animals home before they 
got worse. By shifting saddles, padding, &e., we have hitherto 
Managed to save the: hove: who have only suffered in the feet 
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and legs. In condition they are not worse—some of them I think 
are better—than when they left Camden Harbour, Noticed a 
herb with a grass-like stem, with seeds like those of wheat, but 
reversed, lying upon the stem like the barbs of a spear. We 
started at a quarter to 3, and after crossing the divided stream of 
the Glenelga—we had been encamped on the island between the 
two streams—struck a direct course, instead of following back 
our tracks by the bank of the Glenelg. The numerous streams 
which enpaded our progress before therefore passed to the 
eastward or ee up, and this, together with the drying up of 
the water, enabled us to push along with greater ease and rapidity. 
We passed over lightly-timbered and well-grassed country, tolerably 
level, with clayey, sandy, and gravelly soil, sometimes one and 
sometimes the others, but the same description of herbage and 
timber on each. In crossing the stream upon which we cam 

on the 1fith instant,—and which we called Mcaduiti Creek—but 
higher up, my horse got jammed between the banks, and we had 
some difficulty in extricating him, the bottom being soft, the 
banks steep, and the stream-bed narrow. Shortly after leaving 
this place, we came upon our outward track, which was very plain, 
and which we followed. Most of the streams which had contained 
water when we passed a fortnight since were now dry, and we had 
to push on until dusk, when we were fortunate enough to arrive at 
the creck known to us as Frying-pan Creek. ‘There was plenty 
of water here. We camped on the south bank, and soon found 
we were in a mosquito neighbourhood... ‘There was plenty of | 
but the ground was so stony, that it was a difficult matter to pick 
out sleeping ground. However it was not of much consequence, 
as the mosquitoes would not let us rest. Mount Lyell bears 
north-west, about half a mile distant. This two-peaked hill is 
connected at the bottom by rising ground. ‘There 1s no apparent 
difference in the height of the two peaks, looking from our camp 
at daylight. Both peaks were composed of bare red rock—either 
basalt or trap. After leaving the Glenelg, and not far from its 
banks, the ground was covered with lake-coloured everlastings ; 
further south the everlastings are dark crimson, and near C 
Harbour Layee and white. 

April 27th.—We were all up before daylight, but the horses 
had rambled further than usual, and we could not start until 
half-past 8. We crossed the Gairdner at 5 minutes past 2, higher 
up than on our outward trip, ata gravelly ford. The stream-bed 
which we crossed generally contained water, but not so much as 
when we passed before; the water was now for the most pet in 
! Camped on the Gairdner. Particularly noticed Mount 
Lyell in passing. ‘There are neither trees nor herbage on either 
peak, 2 ein little of either on any part of the hill. At its 
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base there is the usual supply of grass and scattered timber, On 
a hull to the north of Mount Lyell we collected some very large 
pods of a triangular shape, from a creeper with a thin stalk, The 
pods were disproportioned to the size of the stalk, nearly as much 
so asa melon is to a melon-vine, They were not quite ripe, but 
7 toi by keeping, and, bursting open, exhibited a large quantit 

of a cotton-like substance, with which the seeds were ‘eavelneadl 
Encamped at the Gairdner, under the so-called mulberry-tree, 
the large dark leaves of which shaded us from the sun. Some of 
the ripe fruit dropped, but they were full of maggots. Left the 
Gairdner at 20 minutes past 3, and at 5 o'clock halted for the 
night on a creek running south, near the largest currant-tree I 
have seen. It was loaded with fruit, which we obtained by 
cutting down large boughs. We have not seen much game since 
leaving the Glenelg. Yesterday we came across two emus, and 
to-day saw one kangaroo, and birds called native companions—a 
species of heron apparently. They were large birds, and I took 

m at first for turkeys. The creek was very bare of water, 
which seemed to be drying up fast. The mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, as they have been at every place north of the Glenelg 
and at our first depot south of that river. Some of the people declare 
they were three inches Jong, but this is not the case. ‘The largest 
may be half an inch long. ‘There is no doubt but that they are 
great pests, and I do not envy the first settlers of this portion of 
Western Australia. 

April 28th—We proceeded homewards by 10 o'clock, and 
were again among those from whom we parted a short time ago, 
ee he came around to know all about the new country we 
BOcn. 


If the result of our journey is not what we hoped, it is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Our knowledge of this portion of the 
country has béen enlarged, and we have no longer to rely upon 
the statements, or to be guided by the opinions, of others. Our 
expedition has proved to my satisfaction that the country over 
which we travelled, south of the Glenelg, was similar in every 
respect to that travelled over by Grey some 15 miles to the 
eastward, and the cpap: is that the intervening country is 
of a like nature. Whether it is as rugged and un romising to 
the westward I hope to discover by sendmg an expedition in that 
direction. At the spot where we turned back, which was a few 
miles south of Grey's, and some 10 or 12 miles north of Lushing- 
ton's-farthest, the prospect of advancing in our course, on horse- 










back, was very poor. There was an opening to the westward 
which might Sima Aaiers to an outlet from the ranges in a 
southerly direction will have to be tried. Should the attempt 
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fuil, then horses must be taken as far as practicable, and from this 
point parties on foot must explore the ranges. 

Should level and fertile country be discovered south of the 
ranges, then the hills over which we travelled will not be valueless. 
Not ouly do they admit of stock being driven over, supplying 
abundance of feed and water, but the elevation of the land will 
render it well adapted for runs upon which to depasture, at certain 
seasons, a portion of the stock which at other times feed on the 
plains) The land does not of course yield so much grass, even in 
the most fertile spots, as in the plains, much of the country from 
its nature being unproductive ; yet a limited number of stock may 
be kept in good health and condition in the ranges, which, I am 
convinced, will become valuable when the low country on either 
side is oceupied. 

I do not consider, nor do those whom I have consulted consider, 
that sheep ought to be imported af present. Setting aside all 

uestion of climate, the feed in its present state is not adapted for 
heep, but for large stock only. ‘To bring sheep into this district 
would, to say the least, be attended with much risk- Those that 
have already been introduced have not done so well as to encourage 
the importation of others. I am aware of the force of the argu- 
ments employed to show that the fate of the sheep landed at 
Camden Harbour ought not to influence speculators. It is said 
that they were too young to withstand the effects of a sea-voyage 
and a tropical climate, that they were not properly tended, that 
they arrived at an exceptional season, that they were depastured 
in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and so on. I allow all 
this, but, at the same time, | do not see any reason for not dis- 
couraging the importation of sheep for the present. Whether they 
will ultimately succeed, when the feed is cropped down by larger 
stock, I cannot tell—time will show. 

For horses, it is the opinion of every one that I have spoken to 
on the subject, the country is admirably adapted, The feed is 
well fitted for horses, who improve in condition, and they may be 
reared in large numbers for markets close at hand. 

Whether the feed and climate is adapted for cattle we ote 
no opportunity of judging from nal observation, as none have 
aba, ehinare but pas who have been accustomed to this de- 
scription of stock speak highly of the capabilities of the country for 
such purpose. One fact appears tolerably clear—that there is no 
poisonous plant calculated to atfect pede internet in fact 
others, horses doing well—for none of the sheep have died from 
the effects of poison. It was supposed, shortly after we landed, 
that some of the Government sheep had died from the effects of 
poison. I did not credit it at the time, and I am now convinced 
that no vegetable poison exists. I speak of course only of the 
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country near the sea-coasts, where the sheep have been depastured, 
but I may add that I have seen nothing in my travels at all 
resembling the poison plant of South-Western Australia, What 
will be the value of horned stock reared here will depend upon the 
progress of settlement. Without a dense population, it appears 
to me that their value must be estimated by that of the tallow, 
hides, and horns they yield, less the cost of production. 

I do not say much respecting the agricultural capabilities of the 
country over which we passed, because our course would necessarily 
lead us from the low country. 1 must confess, however, that the 
alluvial land on the banks of rivers and streams was of less extent 
than I anticipated. Of its richness there can be no doubt. But 
were the quantity ever so great, it would not promote settlement. 
In this climate no white man could till the ground, nor would any 
white man be able long to endure the attacks of the insect enemies. 
In most parts of Australia these nuisances disappear, or at all 
events become less, as settlement extends, but here the nature of 
the crop on low alluvial river-side lands would encourage, and not 
disperas the mosquitoes. | 

f coolie labour is to be employed it will be when pastoral occu- 
pations gradually lead to others, and when wealthy speculators 


grow articles of commercial value. Rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, 


tea, coffee, &c,, will not be cultivated by the class of men w 
usually emigrate to new countries and form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. Except in the event of some extraordinary or exceptional 
inducement for immigration, such as gold in large quantities, or 
other metals which may be easily worked and transported to the 
port of shipment, I do not conceive that the country I have seen 
will be the home of a large European population, It is essentially 
a pastoral country, and will be permanently settled ons by the 
extension of pastoral occupation from the southward. It is my 
conviction of this fact and my knowledge that establishments have 
already been formed along the north-west coast, that make me so 
anxious to penetrate the southern barrier which separates this 
poe of Australia from the more level country to the southward. 

Ve are now but a comparatively short distance from Roebuck 
Bay. When once a pass is found—it is not more than two weeks’ 
journey from our furthest depit, and an opening once made, ex- 
tension of pastoral occupation is but a question of time. 

Of the natural resources of the country over which we passed, 
Lam not qualified to give a scientific opinion, There are many 
bb eae productions, which may become, which perhaps are, 
valuable in connection with arts and manufactures, medicine, &c., 
but I cannot state the fact with certainty, Of the trees, I may 
safely say that for building, for furniture, or even for fencing, but 
very few are available, and those in situations which would require 
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their being consumed on the spot. Some of the timber might be 
salnahle’ te turnery and small ornamental work, for it is very 
hard and close-grained, but for all domestic and field purposes 
wood will have to be imported, especially for the coast settlements 
—if any. | 

Qn the sandstone ranges there are no indications of mimeral 
deposits, but at the base of the hills and in the lower valleys, 
among the basalt and trap, there are evident signs of *much 
metallic accumulation, Our time did not permit us to make a 
close examination; nor do | think the knowledge possessed by 
any of our party was sufficient to render the time profitably 
employed which was devoted to mineral researches. I have 
mentioned one spot as offering a prospect of gold-discovery, and 
also alluded to the specimen of copper-ore brought from the 
Glenelg. I may likewise state that there was an abundance of 
iron ores, some of them very pretty specimens, but otherwise of no 
value im a new country. 

The bealth of every member of the party, excepting Mr. Cowle, 
who had an attack of incipient fever for two or three days, was 
excellent. Nut only did cuts and sores, brought with us from 
Camden Harbour, rapidly heal, but any damage received en route 
from stone or wood, also healed in the course of a few days. Men 
and horses both looked as well on their return as when they started. 
Even the horses’ legs looked healthy, considering the battering 
they had received. With fine weather, good water, the absence 
of all privation, or even annoyance, except the mosquitoes, a short 
trip, and good health, it is no wonder that we were all pleased 
with our journey. For my part | have seldom passed a more 
enjoyable time than that which | spent during our wanderings 
among the sandstones. 











XVL— Marine Survey of the Northern Territory of South © 
Australia. By Mr. F. Howanp, Master B.N., to the Governor 
of South Australia. 

(Communicated by F. 8. Derron, Esq., F.-8.G.5.) 

Ow the 13th of May, having embarked the Government Resident 

in the surveying achooner Jjeatrice, we pr ed to ascend the 

Adelaide River, it bemg the intention of Colonel Finniss to explore 

the upper part. We arrived at an anchorage about 6 sea miles 

above the farthest point reached by the Beatrice last year on 
the 17th. 

The same evening we were visited ita party of natives, who 
came again the next morning ; but on OcCasION re: were not 
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allowed on board. I did not encourage their visits, as the river 
here is very narrow, and the vessel was moored with warps to the 
shore on both sides, and we had already seen something of their 
ilfering habits. They belonged to the same tribe we had met 
before, and with whom the affray at the first camp occurred. 
These natives having been sent away, we saw no more of them 
during this trr | . 

Ont the 19th, both boats left to explore the upper part of the 
river, the Government Resident going in Mr. Guy's boat. After 
proceeding about 15 sea miles above our anchorage, we camped 
or the ig As Thad to return to the vessel on the following 
morning, I pulled up a mile or two farther, the river keeping a 
depth of 12 feet, but getting very narrow—not over 20 yards, and 
being almost blocked up with snags, | 

We obtained a good Jatitude position at our camping-place, 
there being three observers, and on the following morning I 
returned to the vesel. Mr, Guy and the Government Resident 
proceeded towards the head of the river, but were only able to 

pabout 3 sea miles above our camp in their boat, to a place a 
little way beyond where the river forked. They then followed 
its winding course un foot 2 miles further south to lat. 12° 56' 15’ s. 
At this spot the river had dwindled to a running brook 4 or 5 
yards wide: with deep pools here and there, The country round 
was a level open grassy forest of gum, scrub, and paperbark-trees, 
the banks of the stream being lined with tall bamboos. ‘The river 
would be navigable for a vessel drawing 10 feet. and about 100 
feet long, about 3 sea miles above our May anchorage, when she 
would be stopped by the first bar of rocks, which are nearly dry 
at low water. Beyond this the white-stemmed paperbark-trees 
make their appearance, and get more numerous as the river is 
ascended, until in the long 8.8. reaches, near the upper end, they 
are the prevailing feature of the banks, and make the river very 
snaggy. In May the water was slightly muddy at the ship and 
very good, but a few miles higher it was quite clear. In ascend- 
ing the river, and rounding the different reaches, the appearance 
of bigh woody land at the end of nearly every reach was a great 
contrast to the dead flat of the lower part of the river, 

On the 24th of May I visited a part of the Daly Range, about 
amule north of Fred's Pass The view of the country from it 
was splendid, the grass in the plains being yet quite green, and 
even where lately burnt off springing up again. The hill we were 
on had been burnt only a day or two previously, so that it had 
i. most barren ut ALT De being COM i ee entirely of masses of 
white flinty sandstone, which appeared harder than granite, All 
the hills on this range seemed rocky or stony. The zummit was 
thickly clothed with stunted timber of various kinds and variety 
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of foliage; on looking to the south-westward, over the , we 
saw that the country continued hilly and thickly wooded as far 
as the eye could see. To the eastward stretched an immense plain 
dotted over with lines and groves of trees marking the course 
of some creek or the river iteelf—no part of the water of which 
could be seen. 

On the 25th of May, a small party of natives—one man and 
four boys—came down on the east bank of the river. They 
belonged to a tribe we had not seen before. The man, after 
some time, ventured on board, crawling along one of the stern 
warps, and Mr. Guy succeeded in gettmg a photograph of him. 
This party seemed to understand bartering better than those 
farther north. | 

We weighed the same afternoon, and arrived off pe Clif 
on the 28th of May. The same morning (28th), we had an 
interview with a large body of natives, who mounted in the tall 
mangroves to view the schooner as she lay at anchor waiting for 
the ebb stream to take her out of the river. Two only swam off 
to the vessel, and were afterwards landed in the boat; they had 
been on board before, last year. | 

The Government Resident not peg reed to proceed to the 
Victoria and coast south-west of Adam B hip) a month, I thought 
this a pont opportunity to visit the Gulf o Carpe "arpentaria, to carry 
out orders, igs peed sailed on the 5th of June. : 

The wind being strong from the eastward and south-eastward, 
we had to work to windward along the whole of the north coast 
of Arnheim's Land, and down the G ulf of Carpentaria to Limmen’s 
Bight—this made it a long voyage. I had expected to make the 
passage in ten days, but such was the strength and steadiness 
of the wind and current against us, that we did not arrive off 
Beatrice Inlet, in the Limmen Bight, until the 20th of June, 

We sighted Port Essington and ran along the coast, getting a 
view of Port Bremer and Raffles Bay. Port Essington ap | 
a dangerous place to approach, Vashon Head and Port Smith 
being so much alike; and on our return passage, we nearly ran 
on shore attempting to run in after dark, having, as we thought, 
made out the entrance plainly at sunset. The land eastward of 
Port Essington gradually rises, and seems to improve about 
Raffles Bay. 

The wind being very stron ffom §.8.E., we tried to make 
a short cut by going through bowen Straits and crossing Mount 
Morris Bay, but after working through all day, we found the 
south end entirely blocked up with shoals, and had to anchor off 
Croker Island for the night. We had a good view of the west 
side of Croker Island, which appeared to be rather stony and 
mostly covered with scrub; towards its south end it appeared to 
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be much higher than the mainland. The Raffles Bay side of 
Bowen Straits was densely wooded, without a clear spot, with 
good-sized trees, mostly bark and white-gum. We had a 
visit from three ere came off from parr Island in a 
small sampan, a boat of Malay build. We hove to for them, as 
it was blowing strong. On coming alongside, one of them held 
up a fine large fish, saying “Commander” plainly enough, and 
on ty making my appearance be presented it at once. This is 
the sb pee only case [ have ever seen of a North ogee 
native making a ‘sie nt. ‘These people had iron spear-headed 
Hatioepesee in their boat, ate pasnicand drank cotfee eagerly, 
and aoe tobaceo and cigars. I did not hear them make 
use of any English words, except in repeating them after our 
men; but they kept crying out several Malay expressions, a mitly 
without knowing their meaning. They remained on win pret 
thirty minutes, when we had to send them away and pursue our 


voyage. 

ita leaving Croker Island we had very strong south-east 
winds for four or five days, and on the morning of the 12th of 
June remained hove-to under our close-reefed mainsail for six 
hours. ‘The wind was steady from south-east and generally blew 
a fresh gale from midnight to noon, when it usually moderated. 

_ Having to cael outside New Year Island and the adjacent 
shoals, we saw nothing of the coast till the afternoon of the 12th, 
when we ran into Junction Bay, and came to at 8 pw. We found 
this a more considerable opening than the chart had led us to 
expect. The coast was very like the coast of Adam Bay, densely 
wooded, and with occasional low red cliffs. Towards the head 
of the bay, which we could only see indistinctly, the coast seemed 
frin with mangroves. ‘The flood-stream set to the south-west- 





ward from our anchorage (in 11 feet at low water, and about 
1 mile off shore) towards a large creek or river falling into the 
south side of the bay. We weighed soon after daylight on the 
13th, and kept as close along shore as the south-east wind would 
allow, ene about 10 miles north of the Liverpool River. This 
part of the country appeared to be thickly wooded, and rising 
aie the Lass bank Aes ~ Liverpool. From the number of 
res along the coast and inland, I should judge this part of the 
coast to be thickly inhabited. At noon of the tath ng we 
sre Point Dale, and sodh afterwards the Wessel Islands. 
orking through Bowen Straits, and past the English Company's 
qapoies oroupid us till the lith. ‘Lhese most and so much 
he mainland as we could see, appeared rather barren, being 
oar on with small scrub, Yet, by the fires we saw on ae 
Poth the above-mentioned groups must be inhabited. Although 
it was the middle of June, Shesitiite here was quite humid, and 
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several showers of rain fell each day—the sky being generally 
overcast and cloudy. 

The wind still ps against us, so that we did not anchor in 
Limmen Bight till the shersoe of the 20th of June, when we 
came to-in 24 fathoms, about 2 miles north of a small island lying 
3 or 4 miles off shore. : | 

After obtaining observations next day, | started with Mr. Guy 
to explore the various openings in sight along the low mangrove- 
shore, commencing with the most southern, as being nearest to 
some isolated white rocky hills. This creek (No. 1) was a mere 
drain, with mangrove-banks and numerous small branches. We 

ulled the boat up until she jammed against the banks each side. 
The bottom of the creek was sand and mud, Leaving the boat, 
we stepped out into a bare sand-flat, extending to the foot of the 
northern isolated rocky lump which we had called Mount Young. 
One creek and all its branches expended itself at high-water spring- 
— in flooding the plain across which we walked to Mount 

oung. 

Feat the summit of Mount Young we had a good view of the 
surrounding country. ‘To the southward and south-west appeared 
similar bare rotky hills shining white in the sun, the more distant 
forming a range, thinly wooded. Between this range and the sea 
was . thick serub. ‘Turning to ne northward, a country seemed 
completely cut wp | re creeks running in all directions, one 
of which could S, eatel taal to hie hots, and which I at 
once concluded to be the Limmen Bight River. 

The coast to the northward seemed thickly covered with low 
mangroves for some distance inland, through which ran many 
small creeks; inside appeared bare sand-flats, extending to the 
north-west as far as we could see, with narrow slips of grassy land 
here and there, The whole country in this direction seemed a 
dead flat, subject to occasional inundations Our view over the 
plains was somewhat obscured by thick clouds of sand, driven 
along by the fierce south-east wind, now blowing almost a gale: 
a0, finding we could do no more with the theodolite, which re- 
quired to be held in its place by the legs, and came to grief after 
all, breaking a level, we descended as fast as the rocks would allow 
us. The natives were firing the country close to the foot of the 
hill on the land side, but did not trouble us. 

Mount Young and the other hills we afterwards visited are all 
composed entirely of the same kind of aaa sandstone as the 
Daly Range on Adelaide River; and some of the large blocks 
were so hard as to beat in the back of my tomahawk without my 
being able to make the least impression, In crossing the flats 
we uoticed numerous tracks of natives, dogs, and emus. 

Getting out of No. 1 Creek as quickly as possible, for the sand- 
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flies were very thick, we sailed round to No. 2 opening, a fine 
broad creek, nearly half a mile across, and from 2 to 5 fathoms 
deep, and after ascending it for 8 miles, came to for the night at 
a is where it Seat to be joined by No. 3 Creek, with an 
increase of width. The bottom of No. 2 was either mud or brown 
sand, and the only rocks seen were on some small, stony ridges, 
from 20 to 40 feet high, and consisted of coarse reddish and 
white sandstone. These slight elevations were usually covered 
with gum-scrub, whilst the surrounding country was either bare 
flooded plains, or grassy, with stunted trees and mangroves, the 
soil everywhere light and sandy. This description applies not 
ouly to the soil round No. 2 Creek, but to all ihe other land we 
visited in the bight. 

Passing over No. 3 for the present, I shifted the vessel several 
miles to the north-west on the 24th, and left for No. 4 Creek, 
getting to the head of its main branch the same night, It ended 
in a sand-plain at the foot of one of the stony ridges. We went 
up as far as the boat would go, and came back 3 or 4 miles, 
Pa we camped for the night. The bottom of this creek was 

nerally sand; at the upper part the sand was being blown into 
the pcs off a bare dry plain in considerable quantities. 

After descending No. 4 Creek I ran along the coast to the 
north-westward as close as the sand-flat bounding the shore would 
allow, passing by a low mangrove-covered beach, with several 
small high-water creeks up which no boat could have gone, and 
on rounding a point came on No, 5 Creek, which seemed pro- 
mising, inasmuch as it seemed to me parallel to the coast. I 
could not enter, however, as it was entirely barred across, being 
just now low water, So we ran on past a fat, prassy country anc 
sandy beach until we came to Spillen’s Creek, which, being pr 
‘icable, we ran, and made our arrangements for passing the night. 
Next morning, the observations requisite for the survey had 
been taken, we started up Spillen’s Creek, which appeared to have 
an unusual number of branches, the main creek soon became a 
mere muddy drain, dry at low water, and with iron-stone pebbles 
mixed with its bottom of mud. The land round where there was 
an. opening in the mangroves was low and sandy, and in places 
well grassed. 

After leaving Spillen’s Creek we ran along the coast to the 
north-west without seeing aw opening we could take. Past a 
meperure pout with a sandspit in its north-west side inside, 
which ap ho, be a creek, but at this time we could not get 
hear ifthe mouth being blocked up by breakers, extending nearly 
half a mile off shore. The wind was « rasa ogi 
stood along the coast towards some sand-hills, the first we had 
seen on this coast. Having effected a landing under the highest 
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(about 50 feet), I got a good view of the surrounding country 
from its summit. The view to the south-east was intercepted a 
mile’s distance by tall mangroves, but inland for miles, and round 
to a w.x.W. bearing, appeared the bare flats I have before men- 
tioned, some dry and with dense clouds of drivmg sand rushing 
over them, others pees flooded. There was a small tea-tree 
scrub in shore of the sand-hills with a salt-swamp between, and, 
from the presence of a few mimosa-bushes at the foot of the hills, 
L expect fresh water could be easily obtained here. 

The only break to the dead level of the country in sight was 
asmall range some 20 miles distant, in a s.s.w. direction, which 
I at once called Solitary Range, The coast looked so unpro- 
mising that I determined to proceed no further, if I found the 
latitude to be north of the fifteenth parallel. So the wind havi 
fallen, we found our way into Sandhill Creek, where we passed 
the night. The mean of my star latitudes on the sandspit coming 
as near as possible 15° s, and having had the coast for 3 miles 
north-west of it under my eye, [ determined to return to the ship, 
having had enough for the present of mud and sand-flies, Sand. 
hill Creek proved to run in a regular labyrinth of small mud- 
drains and mangrove-swamps, dry at low water; and we had some 
difficulty in getting out of it. 

On our getting well out from the land, J observed the schooner 
under weigh, running towards us. Mr, Guy having run down, 
thinking we might have some difficulty in getting so far to wind- 
ward, We hoisted the boat up, and worked up under the lee 
of Maria Island, where we came to in smooth water. The motion 
at our former anchorages had been violent, particularly during 
the ebb tide. 

The 28th, 29th, and 30th of June, were spent in surveying 
Maria Island, wooding, dc. The island may be described as of 
good elevation, with a very stony soil, and covered with brush- 
wood, Its rocks were coarse sandstone. In most of the flats 
fresh water had lain not.long before; and I have no doubt a 
strict search would have enabled us to find some at present on the 
surface. In one place we found an old canoe, and late tracks of 
eight natives, but saw none. | 

We left Maria Island on the Ist of July; and on the 3rd, 
Mr. Guy explored No, 5 Creek, tinding it very like all the others, 
with a muddy and sandy bottom, in some places mixed with iron- 
stone pebbles. Little now remained to be done, viz., to explore 
No. 3 Creek, and some of the branches of No. 2, which appeared 
to run towards the hills, Mr, Guy performed the former service, 
whilst I proceeded up Oyster Creek, which, after running to the 
southward 4 miles, and sending off numerous small branches 
became a drain about 6 feet wide between mangrove-banks, Ag 
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it was high water we managed to force the boat up to nearly the 
end of its course as a running stream. The country here was a 
decided improvement on any we had yet seen, though the soil 
was still very light and sandy, the grass looks very fine, and 
numerous large paperbark-trees were scattered about, up one of 
which I got; and, seeing a dry sandy continuation of the creek, 
followed it up with a man as fast as I could. This dry bed had 
on small salt-water holes here and there. It ran over a sandy 
and rocky bed. I knocked up some of the rock, and found it of 
the same kind as that which forms Mount Young and the other 
hills. Here and there we came on holes filled with erystalized 
salt—showing that this part had not been flooded for some time. 
Most of the sandstone in the bed of the creek was impregnated 
with iron. We saw numerous native-tracks crossing the bed of 
the creek. After getting te within half a mile of a stony hill 
of the same character as Mount Young, we retraced our steps 
as fast as we could, fearing the falling tide would leave our boat 
in the present undesirable position for the night. On our way 
back I picked mee a small water-worn quartz pebble, broken into 
four pieces. This was the only piece of quartz I saw on the 
mainland, although I observed some among the rocks on Beatrice 
Islet. We had some difficulty in getting our boat down the creek, 
the tide having fallen a foot, and managed to stave her, but not 
badly ; the bottom of this creek had in places ironstone and other 
pebbles mixed with the sand and mud. 

We camped for the night at the entrance of Cockatoo Creek, 
which we ascended next morning; it soon became very narrow 
and winding, but a rising tide enabled us to pole the boat to 
within a few hundred yards of its end, which we found in a sand- 
flat not far from the foot of Mount Young, After again visiting 
Mounts Young and Hummock, I returned to the boat and got 
on board the schooner the same evening. : 

Mr. Guy did not get back till the evening of the 6th, having 
seieabsatod the connexion of Nos. 2, 3, sak 4 creeks, and that 
No. 8 was the main outlet of the Limmen Bight River, which he 
followed up in the boat for 16 miles, where it was still nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The various creeks he had ex- 
plored generally ended in sand-flats, and near the end of one he 
came on a fresh-water hole; the bottoms of these creeks were 
sand or mud. 

Only one native had been seen, though I am sure we were 
generally watched, and at Spillen’s Creek the natives had fires 
not half a mile from us. On every occasion of going on shore we 
kept a good look-out for any traces of white men, but saw nothing 
which could lead us to suppose that either the islands or main- 
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We had now been absent from Escape Cliffs for more than a 
month, and as Mr. Guy and myezelf were satisfied with our explora- 
tion so far, and that we could gain no more information without 
bringing more experience to bear than we felt could be expected, 
we scat to get back to Adam pe as fast as we could, 
Had there been time we should have liked to have examined the 
coast up to the Roper, and tried to find a navigable entrance to 
that river. During our stay in the Gulf of Carpentaria the 
weather was cool and bracing, and everybody on board enjoyed 
excellent health. 

We reached Adam Bay on the 16th of July. On our return, 
the Beatrice was at once employed to take a survey party of over 
twenty men, their tents, stores, and two months’ provisions, up 
the Adelaide, at the request of the Government Resident. This 
ea us till the 28th of July. ‘We landed the party higher 
up the river than we had before taken the Beatricee—the object 
being to get a good landing-place and camping-place close by. 
The river-banks here were rather steep and about 10 feet above 
high-water mark; we were about 14 mile below the limit of 
navigation for a vessel of our draught of water; the river was 
about il beats across, We filled up 8 tons of water abreast the 
camp—baling it up from alongside. It was very muddy for a 
day or two, but then became remarkably clear; we have been 
using it ever since, and it has always been quite clear and sweet. 

From the 28th of July to the 5th of August we were employed 
busily wooding, painting: repairing sails, and refitting pins Ne 
which was much needed. During this period the natives murdered 
Alarie Ward, the shepherd, in the middle of the day, and withm 
sight and hearmg of the camp. ‘The natives had commenced 
their depredations two months previously, and had been getting 
gradually bolder—their last exploit being the thorough sacking 
of a tent at the Narrows Camp whilst its occupants were in another 
tent at breakfast. 

The murder of Ward caused great consternation at the camp, 
and delayed our sailing for the Victoria some days. We em- 
ployed the interval in surveying and sounding out the south 
channel through Clarence Straits, which we found to be good, 
though narrow, with deep water. | 

We left for the south-west coast, with the Government Resident 
on board, on the 12th of August, the Julia bemg m ny. 
We passed Port Paterson (having before visited it, se | 
within reach of Escape Cliff at any time by boat), and commence: 
our exploration in the bay north of Point Blaze. The mornin 
of the l4th asoustes in a thick fog, the Government Resident left 
in the Julia to explore the coast close in; and in the afternoon 
we followed round the bay in the Beatrice, the coast proving very 
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low, and fronted with mangroves, and the land inside apparently 
swampy for 5 or 6 miles inland. 

Blaze Point was a low wooded point, with extensive rocky 
ledges extending more than a mile of shore. As the wind fel. 
light towards sunset, and we began to feel the ebb-stream setting 
strong to the northward, we came to off Blaze Point. Weighed 
at daylight, and commenced working down the coast outside the 
Peron Islands. We only saw the mainland here from a distance ; 
it was very thickly wooded, and gradually rising towards Channel 
pe where it attained a height of about 80 feet a short distance 
in | 

The Peron Islands are sandy, with grassy sandhills along the 
west coast, and a grassy peak at the north end of the northern 
island nearly 100 feet high., These islands have extensive reefs 
and sandbanks off their west sides, running out to a distance of two 
or three miles, ontside which the soundings are very uneven, and 
hottem rocky, . 

About sunset we eles up in Anson Bay in 34 fathoms, about 
3 miles north-west of Clitf Head, and found the flood-stream setting 
E.8.E., and ebb w.y.w., during the night, about one knot per 
hour. At-daylight next morning we observed a large opening in 
the low land at the east corner of the bay. Weighed, and stood 
towards it, as it had the appearance of a large river; but, 
soon getting into 10 feet water had to bear up, and then steered 
for Channel Point, which we approached to within 3 miles, when 
the water shoaling to 2 fathoms, we again retraced our track, 
hauling to the wind and working along shore to the southward, 
and always getting into shoal water some distance off the east side 
of the bay, till, at 10 a.w., we came to in 11 feet (low water), 
Clif Head bearing ‘5.£. by s. about 24 miles. The Government 
Resident then left in the Julia to explore the river, which we 
decided to call “The Daly,” should it prove of any size. The 
ebb-tide meeting the Julia in the entrance, they were ouly able to 
get up about 4 miles during the afternoon—the tide being very 
strong, although this was the period of neaps. ‘The river at the 
Juha's farthest was about 500 yards broad, with 4 fathoms water 
mall ingrove-banks and in all respects looking very 
like the lower reaches of the Adelaide, A long, narrow mangrove- 
island divided the entrance, the east channel part, which was the 
deepest. Numerous drift bamboos were lodged among the man- 
groves, proving the river to come from a long distance inland, and 
to be a fresh watercourse. 

The shore or coast, between Channel Point and the mouth of 

, uy Kiver, consisted of a dense forest of mangroves, ve 
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the mouth of the Daly running close m to the eastern shore of 
Anson Bay, and out to the northward of Channel Point, between 
Peron Islands and the main; although the Beatrice, being on the 
west side of the shoals, could not get into it. | | 
Cliff Head is a line of red cliffs, very like Escape Cliff, running 
along shore in about a s.s.w. and N.N.E. direction for more than a 
mile, and projecting very little, if at all; it 1s about 50 feet high, 
and the land beh rises to a ea of about 120) feet, and then 
falls gradually; it is thickly wooded, Between Cliff Head and 
the Daly River the land is low, with a sandy beach. A sand-flat, 
dry at low water, extended off shore about half a mile, along this 
part of the coast, Southward of Cliff Head the land became low 
and apparently swampy, with mangroves inland behind the beach. 

At daylight, on the 17th of August, we weighed and ran to the 
southward and ‘south-westward for 9 miles, about 2 miles off shore, 
in 3 and 4 fathoms; the coast being very low and thickly wooded, 
with several high-water creek-openings. We then came to another 
red cliff-point, more deserving the name of head than the last, but 
not so high, with a curious flat-topped rock, about half a mile off 
shore, outside which we passed at a quarter of a mile distance, in 
3 fathoms water. We then continued our course round Anson ~ 
Bay, about 14 mile off shore,in 24 and 3 fathoms, The land 
was very low and thickly. wooded. From the number of fires 
hereabout, f should think this part of the country must be thickly 
inhabited. ; 

Anson Bay has been described as a fine harbour for shipping. 
and free from shoals, and we found the water quite smooth and 
holding-ground good, in this season and during the south-east 
monsoon ; but from the appearance of the beach, I should think 
the westerly monsoon sent a apintt! sea into the bay—a vessel 
might even then get temporary TE ee in the west 
corner, under Cape Ford. The east side of the bay appeared 
very shoal, and I expect, from December to March, there is a 
heavy break the whole distance from South Peron Island to Cliff ~ 
Head. | : 

Cape Ford we found to be a long low slim point, instead of the 
round flat point it appears on the chart; a ridge of high land runs 
south from it, along the coast to the southward, For the first 5 

_or 6 miles south-west of Cape Ford the coast has a most barren 
look, consisting of high, bare sandhills. Clump Point was low and 
sandy—a mere long sandspit, with a few low mangroves at its 
extremity, and a large clump of the same a little distance back; a 
dangerous covered reef extended some distance south-west of the 


int. 
t Eeaenn this point and Cape Dombey, the coast was thickly 
‘wooded; for a few milea south of Clump Point fronted with low 
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white sandhills, and then with occasional long lines of low reddish 
cliffs, under which ran a continuous sandy beach. At the north 
int of a shallow bay, about 12 miles south of Clump Point, the 
ttom was rocky and soundings uneven, and a rock or ledge 
breaking was observed about 14 mile off shore. We anchored 
about 8 P.M., a few miles north-west of Cap. Dombey, and about 
half a mile outside a rocky ledge, marked “ breaking” on the 
chart, but at present standing about 5 feet above water, and 200 
or 600 yards in diameter. We next morning proceeded to ex- 
amine a bay between Cape Dombey and Port Keats, in which 
appeared a large opening on the chart; we found it, however, 
entirely closed up by a low mangrove-flat, the only opening being 
a very small stream running into the sea at the east end of a long 
white cliff, and which had o sand-bar right across it. As we 
stood along the south shore of the bay, we observed the land 
become lower and looking swampy as we approached Tree Point, 
Port Keats, off the mouth of which inlet we anchored for the night. 

Next ee at low water, we saw we were anchored close to 
sone Ve ly-looking rocks, which, together with those off Tree 
Point san Cape Hay cwoul be very dangerous for large vessels 
entering. During the afternoon we ran into Port Keata with the 
sea-breeze, and anchored 5 or 6 miles inside Tree Point. The 
shores of Port Keats looked exceedingly low and swampy, the 
only high land visible being Mount Goodwin to the southward ; 
the navigable part of the port is narrow, extensive shoals running 
off on each side ; there is a sandy poimt and low cliff just inside 
the west entrance point, but all the rest of the shore is mangrove. 
The Government Resident proceeded to the head of the port in 
the Julia, and found one or two landing-places ; the land, however, 
was very barren and stony. ? 

We sailed from Port Keats on the morning of the 20th of 
August, and after rounding the extensive shoals off Cape Hay, 
steered for Point Pearce, north-west of which we anchored at & 
P.M. The coast between the above points appears nearly straight, 
with sandhills and cliffs in several places. At our anchorage, 
north-west of Point Pearce, in 17 fathoms, the ebb-and-flow 
stream ran north and south more than 5 knots per hour. 

Atl p.m. on the 21st we weighed with the first of the flood, 
and a light north-west breeze, and steered for the Victoria River. 
We tried to pass over Mermaid Spit, but the strength of the tide 
are pening us, At dusk we came to im 6 fathoms, having regu- 

d our course by sextant angles of the distant hills to the east- 
ward, and at low water next morning finding we had made a very 
lucky ae being right in mid-channel between the sand-heads. 
: hs 7 i earce had been out of sight for three hours, and L am 

aud the weather is but seldom clear enough to allow of its being 
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seen from the sand-heads, and used as a leading mark. The dry 
sands had somewhat shifted and altered their shape since surveyed 
in 1840, At our anchorage the tidal streams set N.w. by w. and 
s.E. by E., about 4 knots per hour, and rather too much across the 
channel to be pleasant. At 1 P.M. on the 24rd we weighed with 
the first of the flood, and a very light wind from north-east, which 
gradually hauled round by north to south-west. 

The afternoon turned out very dull and misty, and brought out 
the dangers of the navivation. After passing the north-west end 
of Quoin Island, the tide seemed determined to set us out of the 
right channel, so that our proper course being about south, we had 
to steer west and north-west to keep our position. Here the water 
became quite calm and as smooth as glass, though a good breeze 
was blowing aloft, giving us 4 or 5 knots’ way through the water. 
We had been able hitherto to fix our position by angles and 
bearings to table and fossil hulls, and part of McAdam Range, 
but they now became miraged, and presented a continuous level 
surface, (Quoin Island and the low land on the west side of the 
river disappeared altogether, even from the masthead, though we 
knew they were only two or three miles off on either aide. Luckily 
River Peak hove in sight, and the north end of Quoin Island was 
lifted, so that we saw it a distance of 12 miles. After getting a 
few shoal casts of 24 fathoms, we anchored between Observation 
Island and the mainland m 7 fathoms, and about 1 mile off the 
latter. Here the flood-stream ran at least 6 knots per hour, The 
position of Observation Island we never made out either going up 
or coming down the river; it must be very low. . 

Next morning we had a fine breeze and clear weather, and 
could make out all the hill-marks, and the place where the river 
enters the range, and the mangrove-shore on each side presented a 
very narrow green line. ‘The flood-tide then running enabled us 
to work up to Blunder Bay, where we came to in 5 fathoms, just 
as the tide turned. As the schooner was out of the acenet of 
the tide here, and the anchorage seemed good, she was to stop 
here in preference to Holdfast Reach, where we might, like the 
Beagle, lose our anchors. At Blunder Bay we were completely 
surrounded by hills, most of them looking quite bare, and covered 
with immense rocks; and though some of the hills to the eastward 
were well wooded, a near approach showed the timber to be small, 
and the hills all rocks and stones. | 

Taking advantage of the flood, the Government Resident and 
myself started up the river the same aay in the Juéia and gig. 
We reached Black Point, and brought up for the night at 9 Par, 
Several natives made their appearance in Blunder Bay before we 
started, and as we passed Holdfast Bay the country was on fire on 
both sides of the river, and the boats were hailed by the natives, 
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We were prepared to be alarmed at Whirlpool Reach, it being 
now d rpg eg but being accustomed to the narrows of the 
Adelaide River, to us Whirlpool Reach seemed hardly to deserve 
its name, and we felt rather disappointed. 

_Next morning we proceeded up the river with a fresh south-east 
wind, and made good progress. The scenery was certainly very 
striking, but the rugged, barren ridges did not look well for a 
settlement. We saw the gouty-stem trees for the first time when 
rounding the high rocky pomt north of Shoal Reach, in which reach 
the Julia had her first little difficulty with some shoals, but soon 
got clear with the rising tide. As we advanced along the next 
reach, which trended E.N.E., the country seemed to improve; the 
sandstone ridges on the north side, though very broken and pre- 
cipitous, were clothed with grass, and the south side of the river 
was low grassy land, gradually rising. We landed up a small 
ereek on this side and ulkel about half a mile inland, The 
country was covered with small timber and well grassed. This 
being the dry season the grass was all withered, but looked of a 
finer quality than that on the Adelaide. 

We passed Mosquito Flat at high water and so got over the 
shoals, but with barely enough water for the Julia; and after 
getting a little bothered among the banks off the mouth of the 

re creek, east of Curiosity Peak, we came to in 2 fathoms, 
close to a detached hill, south-west of the Dome. 

The cliff on the chart close to our anchorage is merely a per- 
pendicular earthy bank, about 6 feet above high water. During 
the afternoon I went up the adjacent hill, about 600 feet high; it 
is long, very narrow, and with high cliffs surrounding its summit. 
I had a good view over Mosquito Flat and the Whirlwind Plains ; 
the former was a mere Trove-swamp, with some grassy land 
inside toward the foot of the hills; several creeks intersected the 
flat and drained it, and the dry — had very evident water-marks 
across the surface. A rise of a few feet only would send a stream 
across the flat, from the Victoria; former marks showing that the 
water would come in between Dome and the hill we were on, 

Turning toward Whirlwind Plains, the part nearest us seemed 
very little above high-water mark, but the country having been 
lately burned, the grass looked green and pleasant; beyond 3 or 
4 miles the plains presented the appearance of a dense scrub, 
which appeared to extend to the south-east as far as the next 
range. The hill on which we were was nearly devoid of vegeta- 
tion, except on its summit, which was flat, and at each end of 
sufficient width to grow some small trees and a few tufts of grass ; 
ast under the perpendicular cliffs round the summit were gome tall 
an-palms. ‘lhe flood tide seemed to have some difficulty in 
getung past the shoals off Mosquito Flat, for we did not get it till 
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2 pw. next day, when we started, and passing along the of 
sea Tange, opened out on the long reach through which the 
Whirlwind Plains run, down which we proceeded about 3 miles, 
when we came to, The plain at the foot of the sea range was low, 
and covered with coarse grass very like that on the lower plains of 
the Adelaide; on the opposite side of the river was a long earthy 
or sand cliff crowned with an open scrub of small white-stemmed 
gum-trees, . ; 

The general appearance of the Whirlwind Plains was ver 
different from what I bad expected ; instead of open prairie-land, 
covered with grass and with apa a tree in sight, wherever | 
landed, which I did repeatedly, I found myself in what I should 
term an open forest; the timber of which it was composed 
being almost invariably the peppermint-gum common in South 
Australia; the greatest height which it attained here seemed about 
40 feet. The soil was of a deep brown colour and sandy nature, 
and getting much lighter in colour beneath the surface. The 
above description does not apply to more than half a mile inland 
from the river on either side, aa I did not go beyond that distance 
at any time, and the wood was too thick to see more than 200 
yards’ distance. 

The river, in the long reach, was about 300 yards wide, and 
with scarcely any tidal stream, and about 2 feet rise. The east 
side was penat cliffy, showing the nature of the soil rey well, 
and the west bank was fringes with a narrow, even wall of man- 
grove-serub about 15 feet high. Several very large gouty-stem 
trees grew on the bank, On cutting into one with an axe, I found 
the interior very soft and juicy, or spongy, and quite white. I gota 
very £ drink by sucking and chewing a large piece. It tasted 
like the juice of a ripe cocoa-nut. We obtained some of the fruit, 
which was the size of an emu’s egg, with a green skin like that of 
a quince, but quite hard, and about a tenth of an inch thick, inside 
which was a solid white spongy mass, quite dry and full of seeds 
—this had a sweetish taste, I have no doubt this fruit is very 

d if gathered when just ripe ; but those we got were evidently 
Per year's, all the trees being without a vestige of foliage, Stokes 
says too, they were in blossom in November. The plains near the 
river seem much cut up by watercourses in all directions, 

Nearly opposite the cone “ White Chit” on Stokes's chart of 
the river, is a pebbly point behind which we came on a creek, 
which, from the trees growing in its bed, must run with fresh 
water in the rainy season—some of the men found a little. The 
white cliff opposite appears to have obtained its name from the 
grass growing down its face, which at this time of would 
appear quite white by moonlight; but where it had been burnt 
off this cliff was exactly like the others; several pieces of lime- 
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stone were picked up hereabout. Sandy Island has a long pebbly 
spit off its south end, on which several of the men picked up some 
very pretty pieces of stone. As we advanced up the river the 
banks seemed to get higher, and, for some miles before the 
Whirlwind Plains cease, were nearly 50 feet high. 

_ On the 26th we left Whirlwind Plains and again were pulling 
along between hills; they were very stony, but covered with grass 
and wooded with peppermint. At 8 p.at., whilst towing the 
Julia, we both came suddenly on a ridge of rocks, and, after 
ae clear, came to for the night; we were about 2 miles below 
Steep Head. On the morning of the 27th I landed on the south 
bank, and was surprised to find the watercourses full of limestone 
lumps, and afterwards to see the soil covered with small pieces of 
the same. I walked across the plain to the foot of the hills—dark 
sandy soil, with a variety of.stones, including some large pieces of 
red jasper; the grass was thick, and, apparently, of very | 

uality. The country had not the cracked appearance of the 

delaide, but the rain seemed to collect in watercourses and drain 
off into the river, 

After breakfast we succeeded in getting the Julia about half 
a mile further up, when she again struck, so, seeing it would be 
useless to attempt to get her any higher, the Government Resident 
eameinto the gig, and, in company with the Julia's dingy, started 
for as far up as we could get. 

Steep Head soon came in sight, its black face composed of 
laminated sandstone placed in horizontal strata, After landing to 
examine it, we proceeded for a short distance to where we came to 
a series of rocky bars extending nearly half a mile, over which we 
dragged the boat, and came into a fine deep reach, where the 
water was only slightly brackish, and a little rain higher up would 
make quite fresh, We pulled on through a reach about 100 
| broad, and looking like some of the upper reaches of the 
Adelaide, but wider. We pulled past an island, which leaves onl 
a very narrow channel, just wide enough for the oars on its north 
side, and soon afterwards had to stop at what we supposed to be 
Palm Island—the river here coming to an abrupt termination as 
a continuous stream. The water here was quite fresh, so we filled 
all our breakers, the dingy also filling those she had brought 
from the Ju/ia, The bar across the river here was composed of 
shingle, some of the stones being of large size. A number of 
trees prew in the bed of the river, mostly tea-trecs, some of large 

pent of palms and small scrub. Most of the tea-trees, 

ge size, were inclined at an angle of 45° with the 
water, in the direction of the stream, showing a powerful rush of 
water at certain times. I went on to the next reach, separated 
from the lower water by a bar about 30 yards across, composed of 
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rock and shingle, and had a quiet bathe some distance up, thoug 
not without some fear of alligators, as we had scen one just outside, 
The last reach reminded us very much of the Adelaide, having 
the same kind of willow-like paperbark or tea trees overhanging 
the stream ; the palms and reeds also seemed to be exactly the 
same. We saw, gence no bamboos in the whole course of the 
Victoria to this point; the land here, too, was much cut up b 
watercourses ; the hills came close to the river and were very bigh 
and remarkable in form, steep and rocky, but covered with gr: 

We returned to the Juda in the evening after a little difficulty 
in getting the boat over the rocky bars. Some of the men 
thought the water had fallen a few inches, but I could see no 
difference, except that the boat was deeper by 30 gallons of water. 
The stream was running down over the stones at 9 A.M, and 
the came at 4 Pos. 

On the morning of the 28th we started down the river with a 
fresh south-east breeze, and this being the first fair wind we had 
had, we made good progress, Nothing of interest occurred until 
2 Pat, when on entering the Mosquito Flat Reach, and appa- 
rently in the centre of the channel, the Julia went on shore. The 
river had evidently been shoaling up since Captain Stokes’ survey, 
as he had one fathom eked? at low water, where we walked 
about quite dry at half tide; in fact, before we left, it was possible 
to walk right across the Victoria here at half tide from Mosquito 
Flat to within about 100 feet of the south shore without getti 
wet feet—myself and many others did it. Close to the south 
shore, however, existed a narrow channel of from 3 to 5 feet water, 
at low-water neaps. ‘This, however, is the channel of the Wickham 
Creek, and at low-water springs can have no connection with the 
Victoria Proper. After we left her, each tide got lower, until 
the flood never reached her at all, and she was left high and dry 
during a whole day; showing that only the spring-tides 
above Mosquito Flat. On our arrival on board, on the 31st, with 
the Government Resident, I sent Mr. Guy up to the Julia with a 
good supply of fresh water, and was very glad to see both boats 
back on the evening of the 3rd of September. A stiff sea-breeze 
had sent up a high tide the previous day, and enabled the Julia 
to float off- 

During the absence of the boats, the schooner had experienced 
very hot dry winds from south-east, causing leaky decks, &c. ; ip 
fact, the same winds that blew cool to us up the river, having to 
come over many miles of hot burning naked rocks, became heated 
to almost the temperature of an Adelaide hot wind, Two or three 
cases of fever had occurred on board, and my boat's crew and self 
suffered from sore eyes, which soon got well when we got outside. 
We had been able to get a plentiful supply of very ar firewood 
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from Entrance Island—a sort of resinous pine, with hard sound 
wood of a teak colour. This leads me to remark that the man- 
groves of the Victoria River are mere brush generally, not growing 
to a height of over 6 feet, and of no use whatever as firewood. 
The writer of the * Handbook of the Northern Territory’ must 
have been thinking of the Adelaide River, where the mangroves 
grow tall and straight like pines, and to a height of 80 and 100 
feet without a branch, when he mentions the mangrove-forests at 
the mouth of the Victoria; the fact being that the said forests are 
hardly visible from a ship’s deck at 4 miles’ distance. I have 
Sane y found that sand kills off the mangrove-trees altogether, and 

om its mouth to Palm Island the banks of the Victoria are sandy. 

As a navigable river, I consider the Adelaide to be far superior 
to the Victoria. In the former, a vessel of the size and draught 
of the Beatrice can ascend’ nearly 80 miles, into fresh water, with 
perfect safety. In the Victoria, the same vessel could not get 
much farther than Holdfast Bay, without great risk ; and Mosquito 
Flat, at this season, is not passable by large boats except at ree 
tides, ‘There is a great difference im the soil of the two rivers, the 
Adelaide being clayey and muddy, and the Victoria sandy. I do 
not pretend to have any idea as to which is the best for this 
climate, but the land about the Victoria certainly looks the best, 
that is, above Mosquito Flat. I notice one great difference : 
whereas the water which falls on the plains of the Adelaide 
appears to remain stagnant, until dried up by the sun or filtered 
through the soil, the rainfalls on the Whirlwind Plains, and above 
them, seems to run at once off in violent torrents—which cause the 
numerous small but deep watercourses I have spoken of before. 

On the morning of the 4th of September, we ran from Blunder 
Bay, with a fair wind, in company with the Judia, and got as far 
as the point off Forsyth Creek. The same evening, the tide 
having risen 22 feet, the Juéia left us to make the best of her way 
eee Escape Cliff, the Government Resident going on with us 
to Limor, 





X VII.— Notes on the West Coast of Madagascar. By Captain 
J. C. WILSON, BLN. 


Tae Island of Madagascar is little known except through the 
excellent works written by the Rev. Mr. Ellis; and in those 
orks we on but sie mention of the western coast, which I 
purpose to form the subject of this paper. 
- From the geographical fibeidiad "ob this island, lying as it does 
across the trade-winds, the climate and general features of the 
east aud west sides materially differ. The west is peopled by the 
Sacalava tribes, who may be looked upon as quite as distinct a 
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nation from the Hovas as the Norwegians are from the Swedes. 
The trade-wind seldom blows home with any great strength; 
which is fortunate, as the east coast is very deficient in sheltered 
harbours (if we exeept the bays at the north-east end), the best 
being only protected from the sea by reefs, but exposed to the 
wind. ‘The wind gradually trends in the direction of the land, as 
you near the extremes of the island, blowing with such force 
round Cape Amber, that vessels seldom attempt to face it. The 
current divides in about 18° s., one part taking a northerly 
direction along the coast, sweeping ps Cape Amber at the rate 
of 3 knots an hour, forming a southern eddy down the western 
shore, and the other running, though with less velocity, round 
Cape St. Mary's. The east coast is often stormy, and generally 
wet, being the weather; whereas the west is calm and dry, being 
the lee shore. The latter is also thickly fringed with fine harbours 
and bays,-though as yet but imperfectly surveyed, and but little 
known, ‘The Hovas are nominally the dominant race, but the 
Sacalavas are, in fact, quite independent; and the only military 
post held by the former along this coast is a fortress of no great 
importance, situated so as to command the entrance of Bunba- 
tooka Bay. The town of Majunga lies at the foot of the hill on 
which this fort stands, and is commercially the most important on 
the coast. From this, several cargoes, consisting of ebony, log- 
wood, rosewood, beeswax, hides, and other valuable articles, are 
yearly exported in American and Hamburg vessels ; a consider- 
able quantity is also carried to the Bombay market by dhows. 


The French likewise have a brisk trade between the different 


ports and their military colonies of Nos Beh and Mayotta ; and 
some enterprising merchants have from time to time taken up 
their quarters on the coast, When last I visited St. Augustine's 
Bay (on the south-west end of the island), we found that a flourishin, 

trade in salted beef had been opened to supply the Bourbon aa 
Mauritius markets; and, from the cheapness of cattle, it must 
have proved a highly remunerative speculation. Hides are not so 
plentiful as might be expected, owing to the custom amongst the 
natives of cutting up and selling their meat with the skin on. The 
import egw tonde is still carried on (though to no great extent) 
from the East Coast of Africa in Arab dhows, These vessels take 
in their slaves probably somewhere about Angora River, cross 
over to Cape St. Andrew's, and exchange them for cattle (at the 
rate of four head of cattle for one slave) with the neig bouring 
petty chiefs; these are again sold to the French, at Nos Beh, 
after which they go to Ozsanga (a fine large bay and river abreast 
of that island) and load with rice, which cargo is taken to Zan- 
zibar or Quiloa; if to the latter port, they would probably add 
a number of slaves for Zanzibar or the north. ) 
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The Sacalavas are the finest race of savages I have ever seen, 
being superior to the Hovas in appearance, but not nearly so intel- 
ligent. ‘They are strongly built, tall, independent fellows, with 
the African cast of countenance, thourh generally much better 
looking. All carry the flint-musket, which is most carefully kept, 
the stock ey ornamented with brass nails, and well polished. 
As enemies they are not to be despised, being capital shots, as the 
French well know from experience on more than one occasion. 

quantities of rice are annually grown and exported, more 
particularly from the marshy country about Ozsanga River; but 
on the whole the natives are more pastoral than agricultural in 
their habits. The houses, like all others I have seen in Mada- 
gascar, are beautifully clean and comfortable, and constructed 
hke those on the other side of the island. Morality here is at a 
low standard, virtue being unknown amongst women; though 
it must be said, that when married they are constant to their 
husbands. It is strange that this deplorable state should be so 
universal thronghout this beautiful island, and that, though in 
many respects superior to other coloured nations, in this they are 
so far beneath them. If the French carry out their long-cherished 
desire, of making Madagascar a dependency, I am convinced that 
Bembatooka Bay would be the pomt from which they will pene- 
trate into the interior. A few thonsand troops, assisted by the 
North Sacalavas, who could easily be induced to join them, would, 
without much difficulty, march on the capital (‘Tananarivo), from 
whence they could govern the island with ease. Tananarivo is 
situated on the highlands, and therefore most healthy. Majunga 
(in Bembatooka Bay) is the nearest point (where troops could be 
disembarked) to the capital, possessing a safe and commodious 
anchorage, and the country round about capable of furnishing 
large supplies of provisions. From the imperfect way in whic 
the coast has been surveyed, it is most dangerous to navigate ; 
and past experience teaches us that, in the event of shipwreck, the 
natives are not to be trusted. Steamers ere long will os up this 
part of the world, when the value of Madagascar will be fully 
ge ate The coal-beds known to exist on the north-west 
end of the island, and situated at no great distance from the fine 
harbours before referred to, will then become valuable, and one 
great difficulty in the navigation of the Mozambique Channel over- 
come. In these days of cattle-plague may we not take a hint from 
the enterprising French trader, and establish factories where beef 
could be salted for our home market? I believe it could, with 
advantage to the speculator and this country generally. 
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XVIU1.— Notes to accompany Mr. C. J. ANDERssoN's Map of 
Damara Land. By Tuomas Barves, Esq. 


As no descriptive paper accompanies the very carefully drawn 

: a seat teas by Mr. C. 1 Anderston I may 
be permitted, as one who has enjoyed his friendship and hospi- 
tality, and as having travelled myself in the same region, to offer 
a few remarks in elucidation of the subject. 

Mr. Andersson first visited the Cape in 1850, in company with 
Mr. Francis Galton, who, I believe, intended to penetrate far into 
the interior by the usual route, i.e. through the Eastern Province 
and by way of Kuruman to Lake Ngami; but hearing that the 
emigrant Boers in the Trans-Vaal country had prevented several 
travellers (among whom were Mr. Joseph Macabe and myer) 
from passing to the interior, they determined to sail for Walvise 
Bay, and attempt to penetrate inland from the west coast, 

The travellers succeeded in reaching Ondonga, in the Ovampo 
country, and, after Mr, Galton had returned, Mr. Andersson 
renewed the attempt to reach Lake Ngami, and not only succeeded 
in doing so, but also ascended for many miles the Teoghé, which 
flows into it from Libébé’s country to the north-west. 

He next traversed and mapped the route of the cattle-traders 
through Namiqua Land towards Cape Town, and subsequently 
accepted the superintendenée of the copper-mines first worked on 
the Swakop and afterwards on the Kuisip rivers by a Colonial 
Company. 

In the beginning of 1859 he again set out northward, hoping to 
reach the Cunéné or Nourse River, the mouth of which, in the 
Atlantic, is in about 17° s. lat. and which had been discovered in 
1824, On the 22nd March, 1859, he succeeded in reaching a 
great northern river. 

It was a noble stream, 20) or 300 yards broad, of great appa-. 
rent depth, with a current 24 or 6 miles per hour, not flowing to 
the west but to the eastward, or towards the centre of the continent, 
instead of to the He naturally concluded that this could 
not be the Cunéné, but the Chobe River. Mr. Andersson first 
reached the river in 17° 30's. lat. and longitude about 19° E. 
He descended it in canoes about 40 miles south-east, to visit the 
paramount chief Chikongo, and afterwards traced it up to about a 
degree above where he first struck it. The opinion he formed, by 
his own examination and the reports of natives, was that the waters 
of the Okavango must form the westernmost branch of the great 
Zambesi; the channel of the Téoghe, given off at Libebe's Island, 
bei too small to receive more than an inconsiderable portion of 
them. 
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The sources of the river Mr. Andersson learned were 2() days’ 
journey to the x.x.w. (probably 150 to 200 miles), and this would 
considerably contract the limits assigned to the probable course of 
the Cunéné River, | 

Worn out with toil and fever, Mr. Andersson was eventually 
relieved by the generous exertions of Mr, Frederick Green, and 
for some years after resided at Otjimbenque, where his home im- 
parted an air of civilisation and even of refinement to the village 
he had established. 

Mr. F. Green has since succeeded in reaching the Cunéné River 
from Damara Land, in July, 1865, 170 miles w.x.w. from On- 
ae It surpassed the Okavango in the beauty of its scenery ; 
the latter flowed clear and dark-blue like the sea, through a level 
country with low banks, bordered by reeds or corn-fields, and with 
comparatively few trees; byt the Cunéné, somewhat turbid from 
the soil it passed over, glided smooth as mirror between forest-clad 
banks—the trees, especially when islands divided the stream, over- 
arching and sometimes nearly meeting across it. 

Mr. Green supposes the Okavango and the Cunéné to have a 
common source in the marshes of the elevated plain of the interior ; 
but the Cunéné, then running about 24 miles an hour, and occa- 
sionally rising as the flood-marks showed 15 or 20 feet higher, 
soon reached the mountain-gérges to the w.s.w., down which it 
must rush with greatly accelerated velocity. He reached a spot 
only 15 days’ journey distant from Mossamedes or Little Fish Bay ; 
but he did not risk the descent with waggons through s0 moun- 
tainous a country. 





XIX.—The Pamir and the Sources of the Amu-Daria. By 
M. Vestukor. Translated, for the Royal Geographical Society, 
from the ‘Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. 
Petersburgh, 1861,’ by J. MicHen., Esq.* 

Ir has been very truly observed that the surface of the moon is 

better known to us than many parts of our own planet. Of 

this fact we may be easily convinced by comparing Behr and 

Medler’s admirable map, or some of the clear shotogranhs of the 

moon with the delineation of some parts of our globe. Science 

freely penetrates into the distant expanses of the heavens, but 
meets with insuperable obstacles to its progress on earth, where 





®* This and the following (Art. XX.) are the memoirs ais ussed by General | 
Henry Rawlinson, in bis discourse on the travels of Gian Lud Z vin, eh ine 
Dablished in the ‘ Proceedings,” vol. x. p. 134 ef ecg. Ses alec Tatiers of Mt 
mikef, Extracts from the Journal of Georg Ludwig von ——, and Observa- 


tions by Lord Strangford, * Proceedings," vol. x. p. 301 af aeq. 
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| the enmity of human races often renders whole regions inacces- 
sible. ‘The table-land of the Pamir, the Bolor Range, and the 
sources of the Oxus, are localities which answer to this description. 
From the sources of the river Koshkar, the extreme point of 
Russian survey, to Peshawur and the adjacent country under 
British dominion, the distance is not above 600 geographical 
miles, i.¢., a smaller interval of space than that existing between 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw; and yet we do not see the slightest 
prospect of the geography of this region being cleared up. The 
political condition of the inhabitants of hoth slopes of the Bolor 
13 too hostile to be favourable to the peaceful aspirations of geo- 
graphy, and it is only by the thunder of artillery that the 
gengrapiscal gloom which envelopes the extensive uplands of 
inner Asia may successfully be dissipated. j 
An attempt on my part to elucidate the geography of a region 
to which even Ritter and Humboldt could give no distinct delinea- 
tion would appear an act of unpardonable temerity. Ove cireum- 
stance will, i hope, exonerate me from any imputation of bold- 
ness. In the spring of 1859, when preparing to start on one of 
| my expeditions into the interior of Asia, | chanced by good fortune 
to light on two very important sources of information relative to 
the geography of the Bolor, the existence of which has apparently 
been unknown to European and to our own native geographers. 
_ With the assistance of the new materals we shall, I hope, be able 
partly to unravel that gordian knot of geography which twenty 
years ago formed the subject of a paper contributed by one of our 
travellers, Mr. P. Chihachef, to the Memoirs of our Society. 
) Before describing the new sources of information discovered by 
me, I shall first make an extract from Humboldt's ‘ Asie Centrale 
with reference to the Bolor, in pees aa it may be hati aes 
seen in what the principal geographical questions relating to this: 
recion really consist, and to what extent the newly discovered 
‘materials are able to supply answers to them. As was truly said — 
‘by the great Arago, a question properly put is already half 
solved ; and where is this question of the Pamir more clearly set 
forth than in the pages of Humboldt’s classical work ? 
“The chain of the Bolor, particularly that portion of it which chiefly bears 
this appellation, and is situated between 36° and 404° lat., forma at present — 
the natural boundary of China on the west, Commencing from the Terek-tai 
and the 'Tian-shan,or from the Pamir plateau to Radakhshan, colossal mountain 
ranges present insurmountable difficulties to the passage of military forces. 
Twice ouly—that is, once during the Han dynasty, contemporary with the 
oman Republic and Tiberius, and once during the Han dynasty, coeval with — 
he reign of Charlemagne—were the efforts of the Chinese to penetrate into 
he fertile valleys of the Oxus and Jaxartes crowned with success.* More 






















* Towards the latter part of the last century the Chinese were also masters of 
he Bolor and Badakhbshan, though not for long. 
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than a hundred years before our era, during the reign of the Emperor Vu-di, at 
the time of the wars with the Huing-nu, Ferganah became a Chinese conquest, 
and remained in that condition for some time. ‘The diminution in heicht of 
the Bolor at its northern point of prolongation, and after its intersection by the 
Aaforah eee renders the passage from little Bukhara into Kokan com- 

“The etymology of the word Bolor, varied also into Belur, is as unsettled as 
that of the greater part of the mountain chains and large rivers. . . . .. 
The town and kingdom of Bolor, at the sources of the Oxus, are of ancient 
date. In the year 640 n.o, the Buddhist travellor Huen-Tsan says : ‘'To the 
south of the Pamir valley, after crossing a mountain, one reaches the kingdom 
of Bo-lo-lo, which produces much gold and silver,” 


_ This allusion to the wealth of the Bolor serves to explain the 
discovery of auriferous sand in the Oxus, although Humboldt is 
of opinion that the birthplace of the gold is on the eastern slope 
of the range.* Even in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
during the reign of the ap eat Tsian-lun, the Jesuit Felix 
D’Arocha placed the Bolor (Po-lo-euth) as one of the points on 
the list of his astronomical determinations. There is also a river 
called the Bolor, which after a curving course through Vokhan 
becomes one of the sources of the Jibun. 

a appellation of the Tsun-lin, or Onion Mountains, belongs properly to 
the intersection of the Bolor and Kuen-lun ranges, and partioalar! ts the 
northern and eastern portions of the mountain knot. The Chinese, however, 
extend this designation not only to the whole of the Bolor, but also to the 
eastern part.of the Hindu-Kush, Huen-tsan, for instance, applies the name of 
Bolor to the town and kingdom, while he calls the mountain chain Tsun-lin, 
The Buddhist priest Pa-hian, the predecessor of Huen-tean by 240 years, and 

author of the Foe-kue-ki, oniy passed through the southern part of the 
Bolor when proceeding from Kokan to Ladakh, ‘lhe kingdom of Ladakh,’ he 
aay, ‘lies amidst the Tsun-lin Mountains.’ Jt is supposed that he speaks here 
gE oat of Haltistan, g y called little Thibet. — 

“The uninterrap # ron svt of the meridional chain of the Bolor com- 
menors from the parallel of 324° to the south of its intersection by the 
Himalayas, Kuen-lun, and Hindu-Kush, to 452° on the north of its inter- 
section by the Tian-shan, which range here respectively receives the names of 
Asferah, Kipchak, and Terek-Tat, The chain thus extends over a distance 
of 860 miles (1300 versis). The dominating points probably rise above 
15,000 feet, and are situated between 35° and Joe lnt., cceurring particn- 
larly at the knots, with the ranges extending parallel with the equator. 
The southern knot especially is of colossal proportions both in breadth and 
relative altitude, The wonderful lnbours of Fiphinstone and Burnes, in con- 
junction with the daring explorations of Lieut. Wood and Dr. Lord, have made 


us 2 Nahe with this region of marvels. 

* The extension of the Polor chain, and its range from north to south, were 
well Known to the traveller Hnon-tean, He asserta with great distinctness 
that ‘the Tsun-lin Mountains abut on the south on the great snowy range (the 
Hindn-Kush), and reach on the north the Warm Sea (Issyk-kal) and the 
Thousan or Min-Bulak.’ The adilition of this lntter remark woujd 


d5 
apparently establish the continuity of the range to the sources of the Kazyurt, 
which intersects Minbulak and tbs Kendyriat ate Ta eadlas to fix the 
a in Se ele meet ee rend 


* Allusion to one of these birthplaces laces of gold will be made hereafter. 
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direction of the axis of the Bolor I was obliged to rest this axis eastward on 
Kashgar and Yarkent, and Westward on Cabul, Bukiens Kokan, and Tashken¢ 
The accuracy of these astronomical positions is very unequal, and the . 
of error is all the Ereater, inastnuch as we have to deal not with a chain th 
runs parallel to the equator as the Tisn-shan, where the latitudes are of 
moment, but with a meridional range, the determination of the position 
of which will be greatly influenced by errors in the longitudes. In the eres 
hss of the recent maps of Asia the results obtained and published by Father 

elix D’' Arocha are fo a great extent disregarded, even in the matter of long}. 
des. It is my opinion that in the advance of new astronomical determi. 
nations in this region the old points must be adhered to," 


By ee various data, Humboldt arrived at the conclusion 
that the axis of the Bolor forms with the meridian an angle of 
9° 16" to the west, and that its position through the pay lel of 
oe may be fixed in longitude 91° 50' x, of Ferro; throu 
parallel 40° in long. 892°, and through parallel 44° jn long. 89° 2, i 
where the Kazyurt terminates. 

~ The chain of the Bolor, like the greater part of all long Minges, consists of 
amaller parallel chains divided from each other by high valleys and plateaus, 
This fact is established by the details of the description of the three Tet passes 
through the Bolor, The most northern of these posses leads from ew ogee 
Kashgar to Kokan. Carayans laden With tea, destined for the market of Eulh 
leave the region watered by the tributaries of lake Lob-nor and cross two 
mountain chaing before reaching the basin of the Sy -Daria and the Aral Sea. 
The first mountain pass on this difficult route, Ria runs from south-east to 
north-west, ocenrs at that portion of the Celestial Mountains called the Terek- 
tai. This is the Kashear-davan pass, which man geographers have converted 
into a mountnin chain. After isp this first barter which runs from east 
to west, caravans proceed through the northern prolongation of the Bolor, 
between Ush and Andidjan, which is situated on the left hank of the Syr- 
Daria. This route from Boeotriana beyond the Iman through the ‘ ston 
tower" was known at a remote period, We are able to trace this route by 
two march-routes of a fecent period.” [lhe march-ronte of Mir-Isset-Ulla, 
from Kashear to Rokan, Alaproth, «Mag. Asiatique,” t. fi, and a Russian 
march-route from Tashkent to Kashgar, placed at Hum boldt's disposal by 
Count Cankreen.] Beyond this pass southward there is the Pamir pass, 
which extends rough a continuation of the Bolor to the north of its inter- 
section by the Asferah ringe, approximately in Int, 414° (379°—g00 5), 
The next pass is that which was traversed by Father Goez, in 1603, when pro 
ceeding from Karshu through Sirkul and Yarkend. [Ritter was the first to 
direct attention to the route of the Jesuit missionary from Karshu, which 
lies—if we adopt os a basis Lieut, Wood's observations on the SOUrces of 
the Oxus—approximately in latitude 37° 10’, The Pamir Pass—a description 
of which is extant from the 6th century—is the most celebrated in the whole 
of the Bolor Monntains, The division of the range into subsidiary chai 
becomes visible here in the difference of climate and form of vegetation; and 
this division js so apparent that Macartney, in his beautifnl map attached tg 
Elphinstone's ecg distinguishes the chaing of the Pamir, Bolor, and 


Badakhshan, ‘The Huddhist traveller, Son-Yun, who crossed the Bolor in 
a the 


a direction from east to west after leaving Khotan, speaks of two ¢ 
eastern of which he calls the Great Tsun-Lin, 

“ Tt now remains for me,” continnes Humboldt, “ after fiving a general Sketch 
of the Bolor, to dwell more particularly on the Principal mountain heichts of 
the region, It is only impossible to say whether these elevated points Tike 





|) ae. 
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immediately out of the range or whether they occur at the side of it, Between 
Gilgit and Chitral, that is between the intersections of the southern and 
northern Hindu-Kush, rises the colossal peak of Tutukan, which, judging from 
the angles of elevation from some distances, is not less than 3200 tulses in 
lit (according to Elphinstone); this peak occurs in the eastern part of the 
olor, in latitude 85° 26’, One degree northward of this peak, and nearly 
under latitude 37°, between Karshu and Vokhan, is the Pushtekhar group,* 
which extends from 4s.e. to s.x.w.; but however colossal this group may 
appear, it forms only the girdle of an upheaval still higher, known under the 
name of the Pamir, and celebrated throughout the whole of Central Asia as 
. mountain ta which all other snow-capped mountains must in comparison 


Turning then to descriptions of the Pamir, Humboldt alludes 
to the observations of Burnouf, and to Neuemann’s translation of 
‘Son-Yun,’ citing then Huen-tsan, who says :— 

“The Pamir Plain extends 1000 li from east to west and 100 li from south 
to north ; it is situated between-two snowy mountains. Grain is sown there, 
but everything grows badly. In the middle of the plain is the Dragon's Lake, 
the waters of erhtich are dark green, and full of tortoises, sharks, crocodiles, and 
dragons, Foxes, swans, and wild ducks frequent these waters. To the west 
of Dragon’s Lake t there issues a large torrent which flows towards the 
Oxus; another torrent, which flows towards Kashgar, issuca out of the lake on 
the east, To the south of the Pamir Plain, after crossing the mountain, lies 
the kingdom of Bolor, where much gold and silver are procured.” 

In the interval between Huen-tean and Wood (1838), the only 
traveller who visited these parts was Marco Polo. This enter- 

ising man may have crossed over the Pamir in 1277, but it 1s 

‘ficult to ascertain from the account he gives whether he did 
actually traverse the plateau. From the phrase “it Is said,” 
which he uses in his description of the Pamur, it must be con- 
cluded that he did not visit this locality himself. He was de- 
tained by illness a whole year at Badakhshan, and from this place 
he might easily have reached Kashgar by crossing the Bolor in 
a more southerly direction than that followed by Father Goez. 
In every case his description of the Pamir 1s exactly similar to 
that given by Huen-tsan and Wood; the latter especially coin- 
cides with him in the smallest details. 


‘¢ Proceeding from Badakhshan to the north-east and east,” says Marco Polo, 
“one reaches, after ing several small castles along the bank of one river, 
the province of Vokhan, the inhabitants of which profess Islamism. J ourneying 
three days more in an easterly and a north-easterly direction one arrives after 
re pra. Fe ascent at the summit of a range of mountains ange aay are 
at pita luego del mondo.’ When the traveller finds himself in this place 
he sees between two mountains a large lake, out- of which issues a fine river. 
ek is Sa i Ae. peecaione Mak Shs eatcnh ootle ooh 1 


In these mountains Marco Polo did not see any birds, whereas 





© Vide Addenda, 1. + Ibid., I. 
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Wood says that the lake was covered with them, which agrees 
with the account of Huen-tsan. 


“In spite, however, of the striking similarity, topographical and ply 1, 
beberean te accounts of Son-Yun (518), Huen-tean (629-645), Mane hae 

sition of a point is never sure of the identity of any locality. He is at a 

4 to Know whether the designation of the Pamir belongs exclusively to one 
plain, which Hnen-tean calls Po-mi-lo, or to the whole of the extensive plateau 
taking twelve days to cross, as stated by Marco Polo. -The Venetian tra= 
voller, like Huen-tsan, says at the end of his description that to the sonth of 
the Pamir is * Belora,"* but he does not mention that the platean of the Pamir 
forma the water-parting between the basins of the Oxus and Lob-Nor. Marco 
Polo visited the province of Vokhan, and it is surprising that he did not learn 
that the ‘fine river" flowing out of the alpine lake was the Oxus, the same river 


that forms the limit of Vokhan, on the north. The western extremity of 


Sary-kul Lake, which is one of the sourees of the Oxua, is situated, : 

to Wood, in lat, 37° 27’, and long. 91°, 20’ g. of Ferro, According to the 
accounts gathered by Macartney during Elphinstone’s memorable exp tion, 
two other lakes exist in the zone of the Pamir, namely, Kara-kul, in lat, 
35° S50, and Surik-kul, in Int. 39°10’, marked on pack map con- 
siderably toa the northward of the principal source af the Oxus, which is placed 
in lat. 8° 10°, Macartney shows no outlets from: these lakes, situated, one 
1° 23’, and the other 1° 43° to the north of the Sary-kul of Wood, The ox- 
cellent map of John Arrowsmith, constructed in 1834 for the work of Alex- 
ander Burnes, does not altogether agree with the statements respecting the 
Pamir in the text of Burnes’ work, ‘The centre of the plateau,’ says Burnes, 
Jararta, Onis anda ee td isns, according to/all accounts, the 
Jaxartes, Oxus, and a branch of the Indus. This plateau, which affords excel- 
ciroumference; and it is said that from this elevation all the adjacent fills 
appear below the observer,” 

“ Arrowsmith’s map shows also, in lat, 38° 40’, Lake Dzarik-kul doubtless 
the Surik-kul of Burnes’ narrative; it is represented as one of the sources of 
the Oxus (Vokhan River), and asa basin rather elongated ‘north ¢ 
somewhat resembling the Sary-kul of Lieutenant Wood. But the latter lake 
ig situated 1° 13' more southward of Dearik-kul of Arrowamith's first map 

“On the same map, to the north-east of Dzarik-kul, in lat, 38° 56" there 
appears the much larger lake of Kara-kul, out of which flows, on the east 
which lower down receives first the names of the Kashgar-Daria, and then that 
ofthe Tarym. Lastly, still more northward of Kara-kul, Arrowsmith's map 
shows a third alpine lake—that of Rian-kul (29° 18"), . 

“ All these considerations tend to show that a similar liability to that pre- 
vionsly observed by me in my researches into the geography of the New World 
exists also here, namely, the linbility not only to transfer the same points tg 
the north and south, but also to confound proper names together. On Ma- 
eartney’s map Surik-kul is placed more northward than Kara-kul, while on 


Arrowsmith’s it appears more southward, Zimmermann inserts ho Dearik- 


kul and Kara-kul lakes almost in the same parallel of 3° on the Pamir Plain, 
and shows one of the branches of the Oxus (the Faten) as emanating frory 
Dzaryk-kul in a direction from north to south. But the lake visited by Wood 
(this branch flows to the southward of the celebrated ruby mines). The very 
name of Sary-kul (Dearyk-kul) has become a prolific source of error, Besides 
a lake or lakes of this name, there are many inhabited places west and east of 
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the Bolor which bear the same appellation, though their situation differs con- 
ceerner in point of latitude, 

“ Although the oye of the Pamir in connexion with the astronomically 
fixed lake of Saryk-kul (37° 27") becomes determinable, the platean itself is 
not nevertheless uniformly inserted on all maps. Macartney’s position for the 
Pamir is between 38° 10’°—39° 5’; Baldelli's 30°—40° ; Klaproth’s 39° 36; 
Arrowsmith's (on his map to Burnes’ work) 38°40'—39° 55’; Ritter's 39°31"; 
Arrowamith's (map to Wood's work) 373—2S°; Zimmermann’s 39°—30° 5. 
When the ‘Bombay Gazette" gave the first accounts of Wood's journey to the 
sources of the Oxua, to Lake Sary-kul, and to the plateau 15,000 feet high, it 
was imagined that this dauntless explorer was much more to the southward 

oper than he actually was. For some time I also 
ed th Ph . But the publication of Wood's valuable work soon 
dissipated my doubts ting the identity of the Pamir with the neighbour- 
hood of the Sary-kul. ‘The traveller was surrounded by those Kirghizes who 
give themselves out as masters of the whole of the Pamir. When at the point 
of junction of the two branches of the Upper Oxus, at Issar (37° 2), Wood 
being in uncertainty as to which route he should follow, heard that the 
me oe re cise was called high aie branch. ew Pamir was described “ 
him by ‘irghizes as a high alpine region, which might very properly 
include the lakes of Rian-kul and Kara-kul, in latitude 39°" These Winehines 
stated in a very positive manner ‘that Lake Sary-kol was situated on the roof 
of the world, and that this roof wasthe Pamir.’ The road along which Wood 
ascended to Sary-kul is the caravan-road to Yarkend. It is to be regretted 
Pies traveller does not state which part of the Pamir ig called the Little 
r. 

“The Oxus ia formed, like many other large rivers, by the <= of several 
branches, so that we may set aside the doubt respecting the lake which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, forms its veritable source. But is the Sary-kul of Wood the 
Dragon's Lake of Son-Yun and Huen-tean? The route of the first of these 
Buddhist travellera, who started from Tashbalyk (39° 10°), runs, according to 
the Chinese text, not from south to west, but due west, and does not apparently 
approach lat. 37° 27', At the same time, however, the fable of the dragon is 
identical in the accounts of Son-Yun and Huen-tsan, and the latter it appeara 
proceeded in a north-east direction, which might lead to Sary-kul. It ia not 
so easy to see how, travelling south towards the Bolor, where there is much 
Beane re yeats Licwlocn, wich extends further eastward than the Bolor, 
Suppose the K to om, which ex ther castwanr : 
pig en ‘tanta fat to the south,” 


These are the words of the great natural philosopher to whom 
the geography of Central’ Asia owes its foundation. It is not 
difficult to see what Humboldt still required, in order that his 
clear mind might present the same definite and lucid picture 
of the Bolor and sources of the Oxus as he drew of the Andes, 
or the general features of the SpereEyy of Asia. He had 
no evidence connecting in an unbroken chain the fragmentary 
statements of travellers, The Bolor and the Highland of the 
Pamir were considered a3 being unvisited by a single traveller 
along a route from north to south, The chaos of BT ee 
accounts respecting this region was so great that Zimmermann, 
the celebrated rapher of Berlin, could, even when working 

ge Ritter himself, only produce a very con- 
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fused and unintelligible map, It was to be expected that the 
connecting-link would be discovered, that is, that some one would 
undertake to realise the scheme which had been contemplated by 
the Russian Government during the early part of this century, 
Very fortunately such a neceseary source of information respecting 
the geography of High Asia has been discovered, irrespective of 
* the long-neglected expeditionary project; nay, we possess two new 
sources of information which mutually corroborate and amplify 
each other, although they have nothing in common in regard to 
their compilation. 

I here allude tothe ‘Travels through Upper Asia from Kashgar, 
Tashbalyk, Bolor, Badakhshan, Vokhan, okan, Turkestan, to the 
Kirghiz Steppe, and back to Cashmere, through Samarecand and 
Yarkend ;’ and to the Chinese itinerary translated by Klaproth 
in 1821, leading from Kashgar to Yarkend, Northern India, 
Dairim, Yabtuar, Badakshan, Bolor, Vokhan, and Kokan, as far 
as Karatau Mountains. The enumeration alone of these places 
must, I should imagine, excite the irresistible curiosity of all who 
have made the geography of Asia their study. These fresh 
sources of information are truly of the highest Importance, Ags 
regards the ‘Travels,’ it is to be inferred from the Preface, and 
from certain observations in the narrative, that the author was a 
German, an agent of the East India Company, despatched in the 
beginning of this, or at the latter part of the Tast century, to pur- 
chase horses for the British army, The original account forms 
a magnificent manuscript work in the German language, accom. 
panied by forty sketch-maps of the country traversed. The fext line 
also been translated into French in a separate manuscript, and 
the maps worked into one i imerary in admirable style. The 
Christian name of this traveller, Georg Ludwig von ——, appears 
over the preface, but the surname has been erased. Klaproth’s 
itinerary is 80 far valuable as the physical details are extremel 
circumstantial ; almost every mountain is laid down, and care 
taken to indicate whether it is wooded or snow-capped; while 
equal care is taken to show whether the inhabitants are nomads - 
or a stationary people. Ruins, bridges, and v eges are also 
intelligibly designated, so that although the same scale is not pre- 
served throughout, its value, lucidity, and minuteness, are not 
thereby deteriorated. Without entering into details respecting 
these materials, the first of which is especially deserving of wide 
publicity, I shall proceed to give extracts from that portion of the 
‘Travels’ which relates immediately to the Bolor and the sur- 
rounding region. | 

“ The road from Kashgar to Tashburik leads through well-cultivated fields 
and highlands, which stretch as faras the Altyntag Mountains. At the period 
when Kashoar was governed by its own princes, gold to the value of more 
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than 180,00 ducats was yearly extracted from the mines of these mountains. 
But the Chinese Government have filled up all the old mines and workings, 
and even flooded those parta of the country where mines might be opened. 
Moreover, all the neighbouring heights are guarded by Kalmyk pickets. The 
working of these mines must be very easy, and according to some local par- 
ticulars given me sBors Armenian Guka, no shafts in all probability were 
ever sank here, nor levels dreamed of. In the possession of my friend I saw 
a specimen of quartz as large as a man’s fist,of a dark brown colour, and ~ 
intersected with veinsof gold. Guka valued this specimen at 40 ducata. Gold- 
yielding sand is also found in Gumri rivulet, which flows eastward from the 
above mountains to the River Kashgar. On the following day I joined a 
caravan which was halting at Tashburik in expectation of some loads of 
rhubarb, a great quantity of which ia exported from hence into Persia. 

“On the 2ist of June we crossed the Yapuar Hiver, which flows past the 
town, and spent the night ina good caravansari, near which the Taktabash 
rivulet, falling into the Yapuar from a rock 300 feet high, forms a fine cascade, 
and sea sto be Jost in spray as it rushes down between the numerous cmgs. 
The beauty of this scene was enhanced by the splendour of the sun, which 
formed a double rainbow in thé misty vapour. Our second night-halt was at 
orn args which also flows intothe Yapuar, and which supplied us with some 
excellent trout. 

“ Farther westward the road led us uninterruptedly along the southern bank 
of the Yapuar, which descends in a continued series of cascadea. This river 
issues out of the Lake Kara-kul and flows eastward through a valley bordered 
by high hille. This valley is nig tie, and the pastures of its meadows, 
on which the herds of the past ut-Bolsa tribe were browsing, is remark- 
ably rich.” 


This is the same route that was followed by Son-Yun in pro- 
ding to Dragon's Lake. 

“ As wo ascended the Yapuar the country became wilder and the air colder. 
The high Chahar-Aller Mountains rose on the north, while on the north-west 
ared the summit of the Tencri-Tiub, partly lost in the clouds. After the 

fimalayns this was the highest mountain that | had seen." At the distance 
of about one agatch from whence the Yapuar issues out of Kara-kul Lake, 
we crossed from the right bank to the left, and proceeded towards the lake, to 
the point at which the Katun rivulet falls into it. 

“On the 24th of June we continued our journey along the northern shore 
of Kara-kul; but soon after midday a storm, accompanied by a drift of fine 
snow, compelled us to halt and pass the night at the foot of the Alalyk Moun- 
tains. On the following day the storm subsided. The water of the lake is 
of a dark colour, and during the continuance of the storm the waves breaking 
on the rocky shores produced a great noise. According to the statements of 
the Buruts who accompanied me, the lake contains plenty of fish, On an 
island in the centre of it there must be a warm spring emitting strong gul- 
phurous fomes, as native sulphur is found close by in the form of or tals, 
which the Buruta collect and bring in great quantities to the market of - 
Kashgar, ‘There is also a kind of sulphurous mud which is used with success 


for mange in horses. 
“ About ten years azo a battle took place near Alalyk and Ulyatch moun- 











* It is also here, on the meridian of Ush and Andijan and a little southward of 
these places, that the Kirghizes and Turkistanis, who visited Ferganeh, placed 


B 


of this elevated mass, under which Bolor range is sometimes eom- 
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tains between the Chinese and the Felors, which terminated in. the overthrow 
and subjection of the latter. On the 2th of June we halted in the defile 
where the battle was fimght; this defile is the real key to all the countries 
lying to the eastward, as all the roads leading from the west unite at a short 
distance beyond it, The natural strength of the pass is so great that a sincle 
redoubt with two batteries and a garrison of 500 or 600 men might hold a 
strong army at check, as the hills on the right and left are inaccessible to 
cavalry artillery, and the narrow pathways would with difficulty be 
traversed by infantry. | ) 

“It is incomprehensible why the former inhabitants of this region when 
eating fortifications, of which the ruina are still visible to the south of 
the defile, did not fortify the pass itself, which might have been done with 
very little trouble. They built an excellent stone bridge over the Aksu, 
consisting of one arch of considerable span. We passed the night on a high 
spot, at about half an agatch to the south of this bridge. The rapid Pana 
torrent takes ita rise here and flows throngh.a deep am] rocky defile towards 
the river Bolor, Some nomads of the ChingirGerba tribe were at that time 
camping at its mouth, and we encountered many of these wanderers along the 
course of the river to the very town of Bolor, The whole of this deep and 
horror-inspiring valley is filled with large ruins, showing that at one time it 
was inhabited by a settled people. it ia raid that the capital of this peopl 
was situated at Koolit Mountain, along both banks of the Mingis et, 
where extensive ruins are to be scen to the present day. 

“ After crossing the Kurluk River we entered a dense forest called Knsbatir 

Which extends south-westward for 12 agatches, reaching to the borders of 
Radakhshan, I found a numerous horde of nomads on the right bank of the 
Bolor, and I remained among them several days purchasing horses, 980 of 
which I despatched to Kashgar. To the leader of these horses | entrusted 
twa oe Se ee ee eee ae ee number of sets of 
geograp ical maps, completed by me up to that period, in order to insure their 
galety. : 
a Between the mountains Asbulash and Elirator there is a very large mine 
of native cinnabar, which the Belors carry to Badakhshan and Kashgar in its 
native state and in the form of mercury. The yield from this mine amounts 
to 40,000 oz. of silver, While among the Belor-Oma nomada I tasted a ver 


strong rectified spirit called telik-araki, which is distilled from some 


berries resembling cherries. . 

“On the ord of July I reached the town of Bolor, and was well received, 
not only by the Chinese general, Kulingtn, but also by the Armenian trader 
Kurlak, to whom I was recommended by Guka. So suecessful waa I in 
gaining the favour of the Governor by my praises of his victory, that he was 
much pleased with me, and requested me to remain some time longer with 
them at Bolor, on account of the great horse fair at Badakhshan, whisk a 
not be held until the end of August. . 

“On the 2drd of August | was at last able to leave Bolor, At about half 
an agatech from the town we crossed a rapid river, and proceeded across the 
mountains through a rocky and dangerous defile, after clearing which we 
: through some others, called collectively Blakh. Two rivulets which 

ow through these detiles form the small river Namzir, which falls into the 
River Duvan,* through a narrow and deep gorge thickly clothed with trees, 
Near the Bodakhshanian village of Falok a tine bridge leads across the 
Duvan River, but the Kaltan-Agatch Forest only comes to an end at Amin 
rivulet, 


* This River Dovan is in all shea the branch of the Oxos which takes ite 
rise in Leke Sary-kul,— Nols of M. Veetukof. 
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“On the 25th of August I safely reached Badakhshan. This town is sitnated 
on the southern bank of the River Shared, and inhabited by Mahometans, who 
are governed by a se miltan, amenable, however, to the supreme authority 
of the Chinese. Alth the Chinese garrison of this place is very small, the 
native ruler is, for many reasons, firmly attached to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the principal being the great profit derived by his subjects from the 
conveyance of merchandize between Persin and Kashgar, which latter 4 
has been subject to China since the establishment of the Chinese at 
shan. ‘The district of Badakhshan is watered by the Duvan and Sharud, and 
extremely fertile. Besides the trade in horses, cattle, leather, and "eather 
SEA eeaeki aes oer cat-a pattindtamrdeemtgeion of ajae taal, which 
ri sapphires, ni a partion ion pis-lazoli, whi 
cannot be sitaicelt airyehers else of such excellent quality and in such 


“The beautiful plains which extend between the mountains are so fertile, 
that they can traly be called the granaries of this region, and they even supply 
rice and barley to many of the nahn Paki countries, All the necessaries of 
life for the poor are ie found in abundance. ‘The situation of the country ts 
one of great strength, and the region is only approachable through five narrow 
defiles. The north-eastern defile through which I passed was defended at — 
village of Tur by a fortress ond by some redoubts‘in the Namazir Valley: 
similar works of defence are in the other valleys; Whoever is ru 
of Bolor and Badakhshan is in a position not only to dictate to the Chinese at 






Kashgar and Yarkend, but also is master of the road that leads to India, The 
tine camels by the inhabitants are another source of riches to the 
country, animals are very strong, have extraordinary powers of 


endurance, and carry loads of every description. 
“ After recovering from the fever under which I had suffered from the end 
of — to the latter part of January, I left Badakhshan in company with 
travellers and traders who were taking goods to Vokhan. We proceeded 
peat wards at See and then bent our course to the west. Our first halt was 
at the village of Panirlik, situated clise to Bol Lake, and justly celebrated for 
the exoellencs af the cheese that bears ite name. The inhabitants carry on 
& Incrutive trade in this a 0 which resembles the Dutch in taste. On 
the following day we Pesce 4 of 12 agatch to Pirmahmud, a sigeanar 
Village on the right bank, of the pd a ae eta Gt rita! Sco 
and rapid, and over which we crossed on the followi y in ferry 
hots, As far as Sulta the country is both fertile a pleasant in aspect ; 
beyond that point, however, the mountains extend again ncross the face of the 
Petre 
“of Ti road beyond brought us to Ladkul Lake; we then ascended a narrow 
and rocky valley, at the head of which, between ‘Kartul and Jilak mountains, 
there ig m very strong guard-house, which marks the frontier between Badakh- 
shan and Vokhan. After ascending a broad mountsin-slope we passed a 
ruined military post of Vokhan, situated on a very rocky eminence between 
ri turbulent Uttichai and Kari-aly Dok oes The an hamid its ae 
rom a small, though PioTha,, caught im it. two rivulets 
uniting ane coe the Birlagnl mountain-torrent which rushes down in a 
harrow atrearn paces below the guard-house, though a crevioe 300 feet in 
lanigth ia sha ceak, Mehish tends in the torrent with ite overhanging crags. 
Here also are to be scen the ruined fortifieations and walls whieh at one period 
defended the entrance into the fertile Vokhan Valley, The four villages of 
Sere Talkent, Imbirlar, and Testuta, occurri ond this 
for fortified, oe their tofree Lee ane very poor, sua tive oi the produce of their 
the pursuit. agriculture. Their principal occupation, however, 
cousins ta ollerdng’ pe gold sand, along thé 'Talau sini 'Endir rivulets, ‘This 
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gold sand is found in abundance, and is gathered under the super 


: : pervision of 
Altyn-Bashis and armed soldiers, who convey the gold to the ruler of Vokhan, 


The gold-seekers receive in compensation a small percentage on the gold ; 
which amounts yearly to the value of 42,000 to 48,000 dueats. Instead ‘ 
being paid in gold, the labourers receive in satisfaction agricultural produce, and 
other necessaries of life. The sale of gold is prohibited under punishment of 
death, Owing to this regulation we were accompanied by a convoy of eighteen 
armed men from Rishlak village os far as Vokhan, so as to prevent us holding 
any intercourse with the natives. I reached Vokhan on te 18th of Apri 

The town is situated on the left bank of the Birlagul,” on a plain surrounded 


by a high wall, and containing as many as 7000 inhabitants, rincipally 


metans. Malek-Shah-Dezurk, the ruler of the country, is under Chinese 
Spy nie as ‘ 

“ There are sev lver-mines on the opposite side of the Birlagul River 
and near Gumbot village, but they are ned ae Rich ag those at Urla, near Kur- 
takul Lake and at Nola, Vadig, and Sosha mountains, the last of these mines 

ielding 820,000 ounces of silver, as Malek-Shah-Becurk assured me himself. 
With the exception of thes mines the country is poor and mowntainons to 
Kashgar, so that the greater part of the wants of the natives are supplied by 

: than and Kokan, The mountains abound in bears, foxes, yas hati | 
elk, wild goats, and other animals, yielding good skins and fors. On the Bnd 
of May I left Vokhan, crossing the Birlagul, and following its course and that 
of the strenma falling into it. 

“ After ascending the long and warrow valley of the Olbi rivulet, and 
reaching its source, we traversed the high and level summit of the Tanglak- 
Yar Mountaina, which is several parsangs in breadth, and covered with ice and 
snow. ‘The Terekehai rivulet, which is formed by the thawing of the ice 
and snow, flows in a continuous cascade through a ravine towards the Aksu, 
on the left bank of which we made a halt. This is the same river over which 
we crowsed on the 27th June last year. Its borders are inhabited by the 
wandering Burut-Alis, who a many horses and are under Chinese rule, 
A very tine description of lapis-lazuli is found at Tosh-tal rivulet, and ig 
eagerly sought after by Kokanian traders, After leaving behind na the source 
of this stream, we emerged on the snowy plateau of the Pamir, which ig 
always swept by a very cold wind and rendered, in this manner, insupportable 
a6 a permanent place of habitation. The several lakes existing hae fre 
eovered with ice all the year round, the surface of which is so smooth thas 
the snow is always blown off by the wind, On descending northwards from 
the Pamir plateau, the traveller sees before him the large lake of Rian-kn] 
(Lian-kul), in which the water is so cold that no fish are oble to exisi, To 
the north of this lake rise the icy summits of Taluk, Alaktag, Kichi-Alak, 
and Altyutash; our road lay between the two latter as far as the lower course 
of the Golinglu rivulet, which forms the boundary of Kokan. 
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* From Klaproth’s translation of the march-route which leads to Vokhan, it ix 
to be seen that the Vokhan River, an outlet of Lake Dearik, and o continuation of 
the Bolor River, flows from the north-east to the town of Vokhan, In our travel. 
ler’s narrative this river is not mentioned, and the Birlagul is continued north. 
westwards from Vokhan. Probably he did not see the junction of the two river, 
uoder the walls of the town, and subsequently crossed over the united stream of both. 
It would be curious to know what Wood comprehends under the name of Vokhan, 
—whether it is the valley of the upper course of the Oxus, as Macartney repre. 
sents it in his map, or merely the south-<mstern extremity of the Vokhan terrj- 
tory? The latter supposition is the least probable, from the-small geograp! 
area of Vokhan, Most likely it ism proper name, like many others in Ce 
Asia (Kare-kul, Aksu, &c.), which are applied at once to several localities, — Nps, 
of ME, Veniukaf. 2 
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“From this rivulet * we ascended northwards, and again crossed over the 
very cold Mangulat Plain. Beyond it we penetrated into the Kara-Agatch 
Mountains, which are thickly wooded, and afterwards descended to Koshlush 
rivulet at Ait-kent vi This was the first inhabited spot we had reached 
after leaving Vokhan. Here I had a severe attack of dysentery, and was con- 
fined to bed for four days. The principal pursuit of the natives of Ait-kent 
village consists in working the iron-ore which they obtain from Temir-Ura 
Mountain; they also manufacture steel of very good quality, and are very 
skilful gunsmiths. Near Gashikent we entered the luxuriant valley of Kokan 
covered with villages and fertile fields, Unfortunately I could not derive 

-much enjoyment from this magnificent country, as I had hardly strength 
enough left in me to accomplish the journey to Kokan, which town I reached 
in a very sickly condition. My illness lasted for a whole year, so that during 
the whole of this period I was not able to keep up my diary. The short notes 
which I did make were lost on two separate occasions, when I met with accl- 
dents ; my maps were alone saved by a miracle,” 


To this highly interesting information nothing can be added 
Ni epect to the Pamir, to Rian-kul, Kara-kul, Dragon’s Lake, 
Dzarik-kul, the Bolor River, and Sary-kul Lake, visited by 
Wood. The map appended to this paper will illustrate the 
matter more clearly than any reflexions, a few of which, however, 
I have added at the end of the paper. I am much afraid of 
being rebuked for the boldness with which I have dotted the 
determined course of some nvers, and distributed the principal 
points on the map. Mention has already been made of Numboldt's 
recommendation as to the necessity of placing reliance on the 
determination of the Jesuits of the period of Tsian-Lun. I have 
adhered to these in inserting Kashgar, Tashburik, Yangisar, 
Yarkend, Karshu, Andijan, Kokan and Ush on my map. The 
same authorities have served me in assigning the position of Sary- 
kul (37° 48" lat., and 91° 41' long. &. of Ferro), which our traveller 
calls Lake Valbuni, but of the identity of which there can be no doubt, 
judging from its configuration and position. As regards Vokhén 
and Bolor, included by D' Arocha in his list of astronomical points, 
I must be allowed to express some doubts as to the accuracy of their 
determination which, though they may be well known at Pekin, 
may not have reached us in an authentic form, Both these towns 
lie apparently north of parallels $8? and 37°, under which they 
#re given in the “ List” of Messrs. 'Tolstor and Khanikof. At 
all events this is as they come out according to our traveller's 
itinerary which may be easily laid down on the map along the 
whole journey from Kashgar to Badakhshan and thence to Kokan., 
The agreement of this new source with Kiepert’s map of the 
Turan in Aitter’s Erdkunde, the best in existence, with the 
accounts of Burnes and Khanikof’s map (the Khanat of Bokhara) 
is 0 striking, that I considered it quite safe to take for instance 








* Vide Addenda, I'V, 
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the Aksu as the commencement of the Zarafshan, and the Duvan 


for the Dura-Sarykul of Lieut. Wood. Two spots remain marked 


“terra incognita” on the map,—namely the great plain to the 
west of Vokhan, where Karatigen and Darvaz Scie situated, 
and which extends as far as the region to the eastward of the 
Golor and to the north-westward from Lake Vieloria. 


I aan say that it would be the height of temerity to assert 
that the 


problem is solved, and that the geography of the Bolor 
has been cleared up. A great many shaboes will ee rte 
on the map of the Pamir before we can arrive at a correct 
knowledge of this upland plain, but even a more intimate acquaint 
ance with it would hardly change the principal data embodied in the 
accompanying map. It is not probable that anybody will doubt 
the existence of lakes Kara-kul, Rian-kul, Dzarik-kul and Sary- 
kul (Victoria Lake), of the river Bolor us the northern source of Ri 
Oxus, and of the Sharud as the Badakhshan branch. It must also 
be presumed that nobody will venture to assert that the Pamir of 
Wood is only a southern extremity of that plateau, the extent 
of which is estimated by Son-yun at 10001i. Nor will anybody 
entertain doubts as to the accuracy of Klaproth’s map founded on 
the surveys of Tsian-Lun, in which the positions of Kara-kul and 
Rian-kul appear as on our maps, and lastly it is hardly possible 
that anybody would not separate the Kazy-yurt and oldai 
ranges from the Bolor system and class them under the ramifica- 
tions of the Tian-Shan. The geographer who loves truth should 
be cautious in his conclusions, but such caution should not 
exclude confidence in the results which are deducible from 
undoubted sources, | 

I shall now venture to make a few observations respecting 
social condition of the mountainous region of the Upper oe 
celebrated since the days of Alexander, and with regard to the 
Oxus generally. Strietly speaking, such remarks should not find 
place in a paper of a purely pity Se, Sige nature, but they in- 
voluntarily suggest themselves here to the mind. 

To the Imperial Geographical Society, who hold the memory 
of Mr. P. Golubkof* in great esteem, my remarks may appear 
bold and not very patriotic, but I shall nevertheless offer them, 

If we take Wood's Victoria Lake as the commencement of the 
Oxus, the whole length of the river to the Sea of Aral will then 
extend over 1120 geographical miles, Among European rivers it 
approaches in dimensions nearest the Dnieper. But the basing 
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*® Mr. Golubkof was the organiser of s Russian Trading Com with Central 
Asia; he was also a zealous promoter of the interests AF Reales trode i Gehl 
Asia , wogra and devoted much time and money to that object. The Company 3 
after languishing for a short time, ceased to exist on the death of its originator,— 
Nota of M. Feniukoy. 
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of the Dnieper and the Oxus differ materially in, size, natural 
conditions and historical signification. We must first observe that 
the Dnieper waters plains along the whole extent of its course, 
which are subjected to great atmospherical moisture, and therefore 
rich in vegetation. No mountains occur throughout its flat water- 
shed, with the exception of some inconsiderable heights near the 
rapids, The Oxus, on the contrary, flows either through sultry, 
dry and consequently barren steppes, or through a mountainous 
region where the beds of its branches are strewn with rocks, and 
the valleys bordered by precipitous and rene’ heights. Of 
its three* principal affluents, the Sharud of © dakhshan alone 
waters localities celebrated for the richness of their flora. Burnes 
says that both natives and strangers speak in raptures of this 
country—of its rivulets, picturesque valleys: fruits, flowers and 
nightingales, But neither the valleys of the Bolor nor the banks 
of the upper course of the Duvan, visited by Wood, present any 
advantages for a sedentary life. On the contrary, these valleys, 
which are deep and narrow indentations in the surface of a hich 
table-land, have the stern characteristics of alpine localities, Lake 
Sary-kul, notwithstanding that it is situated in the 87th parallel, 
continues to be covered with ice in the month of February. The 
glens of the Bolor Mountains are inhabited by a half wild race of 
people, who, being separated from each other by the mountainous 
character of the country, do not fuse into large well-organised 
communities, but retain the habits of wandering marauders and 
exist on the plunder of caravans. Without stopping to examine 
at what point of this upland region the little-known Belors are 
superseded by Pamir Kirghizes or Buruts, it may be observed 
that the imagination of the eastern people has not without some 
foundation peopled the Bolor range with troglodytes or barbarian 
races. Huen-tsan in the seventh century of the Christian era 
states that the inhabitants of the upper sources of the Oxus are 
devoid of all courtesy and justice, prone to violence and hideous 
in as Soman It is noteworthy that this Buddhist missionary 
describes them as having blue eyes—an uncommon feature in 
Turkish and other races on the east and west. Whether the 
Belors and the Kaffir Siahpushis of Burnes are one and the same 
tribe, or distinct offshoots of the Indo-Persian race must remain a 
matter of conjecture, as no positive conclusion can be arrived at. 
It is, however, plain that the extensive region from the Hindu- 
Kush to Rian-kul, and from Kunduz to Hisear, to the eastward of 
the olor range, is inhabited by tribes which, from the poms! 
nature of their country, their development and state of civilization 
are not destined to play an important and independent part in 








* Vide Addenda, V. 
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history. Although some of these tribes did at one time offer a 
stout resistance to the conquests of Alexander, and formed part 
of the kingdom of Bactria, founded by the Macedonians, stil] 
in the present day it is difficult to conceive the possibility of a 
well-organised and homogeneous state being founded in this 
region, When we moreover remember that this basin of the 
sources of the Oxus is closed in on the north, east and south b 
mountains from 15,000 to 18,000 feet high, and across whicl 
the roads for pack-animals are few and difficult to traverse, we 
must arrive at the conclusion that all idea of converting this region 
into a rich entrepét for a trade with India must be abandoned, — 

The same mournful conviction impresses itself on our minds 
when we glance at the course of the Oxus beyond the southern 
confines of Badakhshan, Vokhan, Karatigen and beyond 'Termez 
and Palkh, Commencing from the first of these two latter points 
as far as Pitniak, the first town of the Oasis of Kharesm, and a 
distance of about 540 miles, the settled population, as it is well 
known, keeps aloof from the sultry valley of the Jihoon. The 
banks of the river along the whole of this extent are occupied 
by small towns and villages which occur near ferries or at the 
intersections of caravan-routes. Hence, although the river, as at 
Chardjui, has a breadth of 235 fathoms, and a depth of 4 fathoms, 
there is but little chance of its ever becoming a great highway to 
India from Europe. When we also consider that the shores oft the 
Sea of Aral are so barren as to have defied all the attempts 
hitherto made at founding even a small settlement on them, that 
the Aral itself is separated from Russia by intervening steppes 
500 miles broad, and lastly seeing the utter poy of 
modifying the characteristics of the nomad marauders, we shall 
be justified in asserting that even in the remote future the Oxus 
can only be a secondary channel for the advance of industry and 
civilisation. It is difficult to surmise whether civilisation will 
penetrate to its sources—the prolific birthplace of metals and 
precious stones—from the north-west, from the Aral or from the 
south over the Hindu-Kush. oF myself, vie cae inclined to 
think, and I hope my opinion will not mortify the patriotism of my 
fellow siprabane Gist its advent ‘must be omens from the lattes 
quarter. 


NOTES AND ADDENDA. 


I saci. bere direct attention to some of those points of the geography of the 
Bolor which still remain doubtful, or respecting which we possess contradictory 
accounts. 

I, Tt may firstly be asked, Where is the southern extremity of the Bolor? 
Without going so far as to place the limit of this range at Tutukan-Mutkhanj 


— a © 
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peak, which ating Hap va to the system of the Hindu-Kush, the Push- 
tikhar Mountain, spoken of by 


y Humboldt, may be accepted as thia extremity ; 
the position, however, of this elevation is not accurately known to us. On 
Macartney’s map the Fandj, or middle branch of the Oxus, is shown flowing 
out of it; but is the mountain really situated to the north-west of Karshu, as 
it should be if the Vokhan Valley visited by Wood and the southern extremity 
of Sarykul lie in latitude 37° 27’, and longitude 91° 33’ r.of Ferro; that is, not 
more than alout 20 miles from the first point. With respect to this nothing positive 
ean be said. That the town of Karshu is situated close to high mountains ts an 
undoubted fact; but a tly the highest of these, forming the knot or con- 
necting link of the Bolor system with the Kuwen-Lun, Hindu-Kush, and even 
Himalayas, rises not to the north of Karshu, but south of it, in latitude 36° 
4, and longitude 91° 82° x. of Ferro. The excellent map of Strachey at least 
leads one to suppose this, and some statements of our German traveller tend to 
confirm the same idea. ‘I hus in latitude about 36° on the map referred to we 
find, stretching from west to east, the snow-clad Lopsha range, at the northern 
slopes of which Lake Tumbel and others are marked ; high snowy mountains 
art then shown at the upper sourpes of the Ardinig, which, with every prola- 
bility of truth, may be for the beginning of the river Kaman, on affluent 
of the Cabul. These latter mountains are situated due south of Karshu, at a 
distance of only about 27 miles from that town. It is particularly satialactory 
‘find tha pply us with the means for filling up on the map 
the space to the north-west of the Indus and to the westward of Gilgit, These 
‘been generally, and correctly too, marked * terra incognita,” **unex~ 
ihre abi he uropean maps, A review of the materials afforded by ‘The 
ravels* could only be properly made in a separate geographical memoir, 
which would not embrace the Pamir. Suffice it here to say that rag ace 
no stich marked disconnection really exists between the systems of the Bolor, 
Kuen-Lun, Himalaya, and Hindu-Kush, as sinted by Humboldt. At all 
events the three first appear to have been formed by one upheaval, the axis of 
which runs in a direction from north-west to south-east, while the southern- 
most masses extend in parallel rows, In this manner the Kuen-Lon would 
not appear to be a prolongation of the Hindu-Kush; and this view is con- 
firmed by Thomson, Strachey, and even. Shakespeare, who do not consider the 
Kuen-Lan to be an independent chain, distinct from the high table-lands of 
Ladakh and Baltiatan, but only as its northern ridge or belt, in the same way 
that the Himalayas form its southern limit. Do not the two main chains 
marked on the accompanying map parallel to the rivers Bolor and Kara-Goln, 
form in a similar manner the eadliae of the high plateau to which the designa- 
tion of the Pamir is generally applied? Moreover, if the table-land of North- 
western Thibet risea, ns stated by Thomson, at the seurces of the Shack, to 
17,500 feet, will the Pamir in such case have the exclasive right to be called 
the “roof of the world"? These are two questions of considerable interest. 
TI. The second doubtful point in the geography of the Bolor arises on a 
cos br of Klaproth’s map and the staternents of our tmveller with the 
ords of Hnen-tsan, relative to two streams flowing out of Dragon's Lake to 
the east and west respectively. It may, | think, be taken for granted, as being 
beyond all doubt, that Lake Kara-kul has only one outlet-—the Yaman-Yar or 
Yapuar, What is that river, then, which is alleged to flow westward from 
Dragon's Lake? Even supposing that Huen-tsan spenks of Dzarik-kul, the 
matter still remains clouded in doubt. Rian-kul cannot be taken for Dragon's 
Lake, inasmuch a4 no pass or mountain-cleft is known to exist between it and 
Kura-kol, and besides, no outlets are shown from it either on Klaproth’s march- 
route or on the map of our traveller, 
TH, With reference to the Pamir, the rather delicate donbt arises as to 
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with the Pamir, as Humboldt supposed it to be. By only extending this 
appellation to the whole centre portion of the Bolor highland, as is done by 
Son-Yun, can the contradiction be reconciled? The form of this high upland 
is «o natural to the alpine region between Ferganah and India, that other 
valleya, even more than 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, may be found 
to exist, ‘he following is an enumeration of five such valleys :—Mangulak, 
Pamir, the plateau between Aksu and Vokhan, the parts adjoining Sary-kul 
and the highlands near Kulsha lakes, probably near Sary-kul, 

IV. Turning northwards from the sources of the Uxus, | shall now alluda 
to another problematical feature of the Bolor uplands, From the Terek-tai 
muintnin-knot, Where the southern chain of the Tion-shan and the eastern 
branch of the Bolor are intercepted, the maps of Klaproth and Zimmermann 
show the head of the small Asferah-chai stream as flowing westwards, K1. 
roth extends it interrogatively to the bed of the Syr-Daria, in the direction of 
Kokan. Is this Asferah-chai identical with the Galinglik rivulet of our tra- 
veller, or docs the latter form one of the sources of the Zarafshan, which 
apparently must be prolonged eastwards from the meridian of 88°, where the 
border-line of Khanikofs map comes in? If the Asferah-chai does really rise 
in the snows of the Terek-tai or Kashgar-Davan, then it is a considerable 
river, with a course extending over 200 miles, and must be considered aa ona 
of the largest affluenta of the Jaxartes on the left. 

V. The last remark I propose to make is one which affects the hydrography 
of the Oxus in an important degree. The three chief branches of thia river— 
the Bolor, Duvan, and Sharud—may be recognised as uniting in one stream 
but is the Aksu, which flows more northwards than any of the others, the real 
source of the Zarafshan, or does this river, likewise bending southwards, alko 
enter the aye of the Oxus, giving the latter its own name ((xus—Aksu 7) 
which has been preserved by ancient writers? In the absence of accurate data, 
this question may, with equal probability of truth, be solved either in the way 
I have done it on the accompanying map, or by marking the course of the 
Aksu southwards from the western part of the Pamir, 


M, Vextcror. 





KX.—The Belors and their Country. By M. VENrvKor, 
Translated, for the Royal Geographical Society, from the 
‘Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, 1862,’ by J. Mrcuet, Esq. 

Ir on the map we connect Cabul, Badakhshan, Yarkend and 2 

Cashmere by straight lines we shall obtain a aloe surface, the 

physical features and peculiarities of the inhabitants of which 

coustitute it in all probability the most inaccessible and obscure 
part of Asia. Burnes and all the other travellers who passed 
along the valley of the Cabul River visited the southern confines 
of this region, while those on the north were skirted by Huen- | 

Tsan, Marco-Polo, Benedict Goez and Wood, and those on the 

east by Cunningham, Thomson, Strachey and the brothers 

Schlagintweit. With respect to its interior, however, no accurate ‘ 

information has been hitherto furnished, and it is only owing to 

a fortunate discovery made in the archives of the Military 'Topo- 
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graphical Depot at St. Petersburg that we are now able partially to 
disiel the chaos which has hitherto reigned, in our ouiedes of 
the geography of this remote corner of the globe. On the best 
European maps the course of the Indus to the north-west of 
Cashmere is traced at random. The explorations of Strachey 
and Cunningham did not extend to any great distance westward of 
the great bend formed by this river at the northernmost point 
of its course, Northwards from Attock, the English surveys, as 
far as we know, have not extended beyond 68 geographical miles 
above this town, In this manner a portion of th | 


# 


the course of this 
river, namely a distance of nearly 80 geographical miles, remains 
completely unexplored, and at the same time all the countries to 
the north-west remain involved in geographical obscurity. 

The first accounts respecting this unknown region were derived 
from Elphinstone’s description of his journey to Cabul, and the 
information there presented directed the attention of geographers 
to this interesting terra incognita. Subsequently, when Europeans 
became ae through the translation of Stanislaus Julien, 
with the Chinese account of the travels of Huen-T'san, further 
light was shed on the enigmatical “d/ue-eyed” race of the southern 
of the Bolor Mountains. The Buddhist traveller describes 
the mountaineers in very unfavourable terms, and says that these 
barbarians are strangers to hospitality and justice, that they are 

iven to violence and plunder, hideous in appearance, and readily 
distin guintiahta from their neighbours by their green eyes, Burnes, 
when passing in 1832 through the Cabul valley, directed special 
attention to these blue-eyed barbarians, respecting whom he was 
able to collect information partly from the Afghans and partly 
from immediate personal observation. According to his account * 
the country to the south-east of Radakhshan between this place 
and Peshawer, is inhabited by the interesting Siahpush-Kaflir race, 
or black-clad infidels, as they are called by their Mahomedan 
neighbours on account of their being dressed in black sheep-skins. 
These people exclusively inhabit the mountains, and are oppressed . 
and attacked by all their neighbours, who kidnap and enslave 
them at every opportunity. However, a few years prior to the visit 
of Burnes, the ruler of Kunduz had made an inroad into the 





aserbesndeast and lost on that occasion half his troops. The 
English traveller had opportunities of speaking with men who 
: hap. iii, Barnes 

, and remarks that the 
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~ had dealings with these people; and, when staying at Cabul, he 
eaw a Kaffir boy, about ten years old, who had been abducted 
from his country two years previously. His features, his hair, and 
the colour of his skin were not Asiatic, and his eyes were light 
blue. The boy was able to answer many questions respectin 
his country, and gave specimens of his native language, hick 
resembled some of the Indian dialects. The Kaffirs, Burnes 
ays, are a very barbarous people who feed on bears and monkeys, 
are armed with bows and arrows, and scalp their dead enemies in 
warfare. Their country is very mountainous, and consequently 
difficult of access. The use of strong drinks is general among 
them; gold, too, is found in their mountains, and with it they 
make various useful and ornamental articles. The colour of the 
skin of the Kaffirs and their outward appearance generally have 
Riven rise to the supposition of their being descendants of the 
Greeks. This hypothesis is dwelt on by Baber and Abul-Fazal, 
who, however, have in this instance counfounded the claims of 
the rulers along the Oxus to Macedonian descent with those of the 
Kaffirs, who say's possess traditions of such extraction. The 
Kaffirs are a wild race, and neither their forms of religion nor 
their customs distinguish them from other races low in the scale of 
civilisation. The Kaffir women perform all the manual labour, 
and even till the ground, Burnes was also informed that they 
were usually harnessed in the plough with the oxen. 

Somewhat different, though in many respects identical, are the 
accounts given by the Chinese geography specting the Belors, 
According to this authority they inhabit the country to the 
westward of Yarkend. ‘Their houses are built of clay, and they 
live together in villages; their language does not possess any 
written signs, and they do not understand Turkistani; their dress 
resembles that of the Andidjanis, ‘They have sunken eyes, pro. 
minent noses, and bushy beards. The females are not kept in 
seclusion; four or five brothers possess one wife in common, and ~ 
exercise their marital rights alternately, one hanging up his boots 
at night on the door outside in token of being im possession, 
The paternity of the children that are born is recognised in turp, 
There are no fraternal ties, and seniority in age governs the rules 
of their society. The country consists chiefly of sandy plains and 
salt deserts, and there is but little land adapted for agricultural 

r The people are generally poor; they sow wheat and 
fadey. though in small quantities. They cultivate mulberry-trees, 
the berries of which they dry in the sun and store up for food, 
Goat's milk is the principal article of diet with many, and a spirit 
is made by them from fermented mare’s milk, which is a favourite 
beverage. The ruler is styled “ Bi,” and tribute is paid him jp 
human k ind. Those who have five or six children deliver up three, 
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and so onin proportion. The children thus surrendered in tribute 
are solid to the Kaisaks, to the Andijanis, and in the various 
towns of eastern Turkistan, The prices they fetch, according to 
Chinese authority, vary from 50 to 90 lans of silver (154 to 274), 
The Belors are naturally a timid race, and the Buruts kidnap their 
men with impunity, — 

These accounts constitute the whole of the knowledge which 
we have hitherto possessed respecting the people whom we shall 
henceforward call Belors Their evil reputation has been spread, 
not only among their Mussulman neighbours, who entertain great 
animosity against all unbelievers in general, but among Europeans 
as well, who have been afraid of venturing among the wild robbers 
so terrible for their scalping propensities. On the east, the Chinese 
judge them more leniently, and we shall immediately see that they 
aire not so wild and ferocious as they were said to be. We will 
here observe that the region which we shall proceed to consider 
forms on the east the extreme limit of the countries inhabited by 
the s\ryan family, who were the introducers of civilisation into 
India ; we must also remark that in all probability the ancestors 
of the Belors were those warlike tribes against whom Alexander 
the Great* had to contend, and that their distinct peculiarity of 
type, namely their blue eyes, would, on the one hand, tend to 
encourage the supposition of their affinity to the Germano-Slavonian 
races of Europe, and on the other, to favour the hypothesis of their 
being a remnant of the Central-Asiatic Ussuns who disappear from 
Chinese history in the fourth century of our era, and i partly 
fled to the upper sources of the Amu-Daria, having also previously 
been known to have existed in the country bordering lake Issyk- 
kul and to the north of Thibet. | 


* We here recall the principal features of the campaign of Alexander in 
Kaffiristan of the present day :—Crossing the Hindu-Knsh by way of the Bamian 
Pass, the Macedonian conqueror marched along the left side of the Cabul River. 
Hepheestion and Perdiccas were sent in advance to the Indus for the purpose of con- 
Structing a bridge, while Alexander followed in the rear subdaing the adjacent 
Aspian, Therian, and Arasan tribes. These barbarians fought bravely, and skilfully 
choosing their positions, on one occasion making such a determined resistance, 
that after their surrender Alexander proposed to them that they should join the 
ranks of his army. This offer they refused, on account of their unwillingness to 
fight against their own countrymen; and the result was, that they were all put 
to the sword. In one of the battles with them, 40,000 prisoners were taken, and 
230,000 head of cattle captured, of such an excellent breed that Alexander ordered 
some of the finest cows to be despatched to Macedonia, ‘The last great engage- 
ment that took place was on the Aornos Hill, near the Indus, 8; cousiderabl 

north of Attock, Advancing then to Besirarda, Alexander constructed veesels 
with the timber growing on the banks of the river, and descended to the point at 
which Hephiestion and Pendiceas were paliding a bridge. He founded the town 
of Arigei (probably on the Kameh River), in the Cabul Valley, and popolated it 
Heechmry government of the local barbarians, | ide Avrian Totk IV., chaps, viii, 


# 


~ 
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Here are the words of our traveller Georg Ludwig von —— 


respecting the country inhabited by this race, and regarding the 


population itself. We quote them verbatim :— 


“When we approached the Sind (from Sirinagur to the south-east)’ we 
saw rising in front of us five high snowy mountain summits, these were 
Saltchar, esate Imbra-Embra (the Seat of God), Ardud, and Damarit; all 

d with purple by the rays of the sun. ‘To the left of them, 
and high above the whole country, mee the Bastam-Bolo Mountain, whose 
summit to the middle of the snow-line was encircled in white clonds, all the 
other peaks standing out visibly in all their splendour, Before us extended 
the broad valleys of the Sind and Luimuka, w meadows spread away like 
bright green carpets, On the high and sloping southern bank 3 the Sind River 
could be descried the villages of Parabira, Sarlumba, Tarilumba, and Barj- 
lumba. ‘The lower hills being clad with silver-firs, cedars, and other fine trees, 
fave the valleys a charming and picturesque appearance. The blue stream 
of the Sind, which is here 75 fathoms broad, flows on from east to west 


interrupted occasionally in its course by rocks., The ferry-boata by which the 


river is crossed are two fathoms in length and of equal breadth: three or four 
inflated goats’-sking are fixed on each side, and a large branch of a tree answers 
the yt a of a rudder. We crossed the river diaconally, at an angle of 
only 40° with the bend of the river; a few parsancs higher up the rapidity of 
the stream is considerably greater. When the river is swollen, which is fre- 
y here the case, the ferry-boats reach the opposite bank at a considerable 
distance below the mouth of the Luimuka.*  [ did not succeed in finding the 
bottom in the centre of the river with a line 18 fathoms long, and even 
within a few fathoms of the bank the depth exceeded seven fathoms, After 
crossing the Sind we were finally clear of Cashmere, Afi jurisdiction, 
and all Mahometans. It was near an old tower on the right hank of the 
river that we first touched the soil of the Chashgur-Gobi, a free and pagan race, 
remarkable for their hospitality, and who are continually harassed their 
Mahometan neighbours, | 

“Some of the older inhabitants of Gurbar village, situated close to Olatam 
Mountain, keep guard at the above-named tower from sunset to sunrise, after 
which they return to the village, all further vigilance being unnecessary, as no 
person would venture to cross the river during the night. One of the Indians 
I bad brought with me from Cashmere understood the #ili language, which 
is spoken here, and with his assistance [ was able to converse with the three 
Gurbar guards at the tower. Their dreas consisted of black goata’-sking: 
beneath which they wore a short shirt and wide and long drawers of Ghienpnesatk 
woollen stuff and drawn close round the ankles. ‘Their weapons were speary 
and large bows and arrows, Suspended on their right side was a long and 
broad sword, and a dagger stuck on the other side completed their equipment: 
Their headdress consisted of a felt hat of irregular shape, narow-brimmed. 
and turned up at the sides. <A strong smell of leather, moreover, pervads 
their presence. The first question they asked us was whether we were 
Mahometans, which, to their great delight. we answered negatively, After 
many mutual inquiries we wished to continue our journey al the banks of 


the Luimuka, but they strove to detain us, urging us to remain a little time — 


with them, and during this parley one of them proceeded to Gurbar to summon 
the chief of the village. We were in the mean time invited by the two 











* The great rapidity of the Indus is easily understood when we bear in mind 
that at nf i int it is narrowed to 460 fathoms, and flows over w great incline, 
From Iskardo to Attock the distance is hardly 240 geographical miles, while the 
fall is 6050 feet, or more than 25 feet per mile, 
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remaining iene to enter the town, the accommodation inside of which 
consisted of a single room with benches round the walle. Here they offered 
us some dark-coloured wine, which they drew with a silver cup ont of large 
jars, and which we found to be very good. In ashort time the messengers 
returned with two elders of the village, one of whom was distinguished by 
his superior costume and wore his sword on a silver chain. This rsonige 
repeated the in saith aa to whether we were Mussulmen, and assured us that 
we should be allowed to proceed on our journey on affording them evident 
ral of of our not belonging to Islam. After persistently refusing to satisfy their 
mands fora long time, we were at Inst obliged to yield compliance, The 
head man carefully inspected the whole of our party with the air of a con- 
noisseur, and I may say was more critical than delicate in his scrutiny. 
Becoming at last convinced of the proof of our statement, he expressed the 
liveliest pleasure, and at a a gpa signal all the five pagans began ene 
about in a strange fashion, and excla “pany : say iB Gish-Bolli, 

continued this exercise for a quarter of se fi lg heir silver cups at the 
same time with wine, drinking it, and making us their libations, Jn 
order to get rid of thém and to be able to continue our journey along the 
Luimuka Valley, I gave them two yards of red cloth and five rupees, in return 
for which one of them volunteered to guide us to Mestopan—a village situated 
at the head of the valley. Having lost much time in our negotiations, we 
were at last obliged to remain at the old tower for the night. On the follow- 
ing morning, the 12th of May, we resumed our journey, and after ing 





nm fw yaseeie: ye: Reseed, soenn Zhe, Vien AS Oe. f ith sides of the road. 


higher up the Luimuka we p ved a stone pillar with an inscrip- 

Raber tae el ea defaced, and had nothing in common 
wit Indian letters; this pillar occurred half-way up the valley, on the 
right side of the road ; the rows of characters on it ran from top to bottom, 
and I concluded that they were Chinese, but as I have no particular know- 
bees ite: Seis anes may saath epg mistaken. Sion aigien three 

yorsangs beyond the pillar we reached the village of Mestopan, whiis the 

Pa also came out ase al When our guide Bacher them that we had 
pain undergone examination and proved ourselves not to be Mussulmen they 
pacified, and received us very itably in their village. This is 

ee tant villag village of the Ghesleur-Gotd, and esa close to the side of the 
mountain resembles a swallow’s nest. The flat stone roof of one habitation 
forms the court-yard of another above, in which manner all the villages of 
the Gobi tribe are built. The climate in the lower part of the valley was 
mild and pleasant, but above I found it inclement and cold, owing to the 
Ligier et lofty snow-capped mountains, The pastures, however, were Vory 
of and goats were to be ae in on them. 

The batives her ok wt pane pastes he per PT ig o a 

t's woo ey also dress and prepare pale kine very arn y's 
avec: in the manner of paren tee The smell of their leather ia 
stronger than the Russian ‘yufta," hence all the natives who employ it in 
their dress have a strong leathery smell about them, which Jar be pleasant 
to those who are fond of it, but to me it was very disagreeable. 

“Several pillars with large human faces cut on them, representing the 
features of the dead, stand on a small knoll beyond the village; these sence © 
are covered with tatters of cloth, and offerings of provisions are placed round 
them. This holy place is ras cidiaec Our arrival at menaieee 





© The stone mone figures at Meuopan remiod ove ofthe celebrated iols of Basan 
the erection of which Het Soptetad reaching treme paramore! “Src olga 
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was celebrated by fresh votive offerings to the idola of death, and consisted of 
a black rmbbit and a large snipe, At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
skin of the mbbit was divided into as many parts as there were followers 
= ay waite, each receiving a piece a3 m souvenir and as a proof of their 
pos pitality. 

“At Mestopan [ was obliged to remain three days, as during the night that 
followed our arrival there was such a heavy fall of snow that the road in the 
Dimirit and Ardud mountains was completely closed, The men whom I sent 
to examine the route returned with the intelligence that we could advance, 
Starting, however, on the 17th May, we were only able to reach Ardud—a 
distance of only 6 parsangs—alter o fatiguing march from six in the morning 
to eight in the evening. ‘This delay was chiefly caused by our Hindu guide, 
Chardromali, who, owing to the severe treatment be had received at the hy 
of che putes rendered quite helpless, and was obliged to be carried along 
in a t, 

“ Ardud is the first village of the Serdi-Gobis, who oceupy the valley of the 
Tomitandura rivulet, in common with the nomad Tsittin-Clobis, who live in 
felt tents. The Tomitandum rivulet, whose course We followed, soon flowed 
olf to the south west, but the valley continuing to open out to the north-west, 
we proceeded along it as far as Marilpan River, i.e. the Golden, This name 
excited my curiosity, and | ascertained from the inhabitants of Soana village. 
which stands close by, that grains of the precious metal, sometimes of the size 
ofa pea, though generally smaller, are found in abundance in the bed of the 
river, under the gravel and alluvial deposit, These particles of gold are usually 
obtained in the summer and early in the antimo, when the water in the river 
ig at a low level. The inhabitants are almost entirely ignorant of the art of 


manufacturing gold, and all the rings and e that I saw were very 
clumsily made, The seapeion | barter their gold for gooda, such aa silk and 
woollen stuffs and vas mall articles which are brought from K and 


Yarkend, I obtained several ounces of gold in exchange for cloth and opium, 
of which latter article they are very fond. .A druse [?)| was found in a cavern 
near the bank of the Marilpan, by one of my Hindoos when he waa out 
shooting; the crystals were very clear, but so soft that | Supposed them at 
first to be calcareous spar, many samples of which I had opportunities of seed Tig 
in the Haris mines. ‘This regions appeared on the whole to be very rich in 
minerals. One of the Soana villagers showed me some hard transparent stones, 
Which he called ‘Gashi, and which are found among the pebbles of the river, 
These stones are much prized by the Yarkend merchants; and they appeared 
to me to be similar to those known at Badakhshan and Samarkand by the name 
of * Yash’ [insper], in which a considerable traffic is carried on at those places, 
They are either of a milky or violet colour, and the stones of the first being 
much valued, are sold at four and five times the price of those of the latter, 
“To the north of Marilpan risea the snow-clad and conical-shaped mountain 
of Pugeli, the summit of which terminates in four rugged peaks, This moun- 
tain, as Well os those surrounding it, are bounded hy the rapid Rirzeleh torrent 
which flows into the Marilpan, We proceeded along the rising wer of thig 
stream, Which terminates at the Polsha Hill, on the summit of which stands 
the last village of the Serdi-Gobi tribe. Leaving the Kireeleh at the bottom 
of Polsha Hill,” we bebeld stretched before us the extensive snow-field called 
Pambut.* 1t is nearly 5 parsangs (17 miles) in breadth, but I cannot deter- 





* Pambot. This is another of those interesting uplands which are so fmumercus 
in the Bolor and Himalaya mountains. When we carefully consider the state. 
ments of the brothers Schlagintweit, of Thompson and Strachey, we cannot but 
conclade that the height of the Pambut plateau is not less than 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea.— Note of Ventuko/. | 
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mine tte leneth, as it extends even be Milinate, o high and icy mountain, 
On the north this plain is bordered y the rugzed Lopeha Mountain, and in 
the centre of it there are several foci lakes, whose surface is os smooth as 
polished glass, The snows on this plain are perennial, never disappearing in 
the hottest summer, and were so friable when we crossed over that we were 
11 consecutive hours getting through them, My Hindoos were greatly sur- 
prised at this phenomenon, which was entirely a novel one to them; and it 
was no easy matter for me to persuade them to continue the journey, hecatss 
they were under the apprehension that the whole country northwards wore 
the same aspect. Towards nightfall we reached the base of Lopsha Mountain, 
mre after a good night's rest, and a refreshing it of ten and rice, we Te- 
covered from the fatigue of this stage. On the fol day our passage over 
the | ridge, which is about 2 parsangs in “i i was attended with 
great difficulty and toil. The schist mountains were very rugged and barren 
to the very summit of Lopsha; on descending the northern declivity, however, 
the surface becomes covered with wood, which grows gradually denser lower 
down, The trees on the heights consist of ea and on the lowlands of 
Chinars, broad-leaved ofks and a peculiar species of birch, the bark nie 
is of an orange colour, When we emerged out of the wood, a maguificent eo 
spread out before us, on which three large lakes were visible ; near these 
stand the settlements of the Kambali tribe 
enaes doubt this tribe belongs to the Gobi race; their language, or 
pete go considerably from the radical Dili tongue that my worth 
edeme tthe sant interpreter) found | difficulty in understanding oxi 
here with the same : ity i among the Gobi, and t 

girls of Lomi village were so amiable as to evince a desire to enter inte inte 

mate relations with us, which I have reason to suppose was not distasteful to 
many of my companions. I also was obliged to conform to the usages of the 
country, and abandoned myself, on the banks of Tumbel Lake, to the mysteries 
of love with a beauty; who, notwithstanding her inexperience, was _ danghter 
of the chief of the ¥ village It is very remarkable that passages of gallantry 
between the unmarried of both sexca are held in great esteem amon this 
people, and are even boasted of after marriage, pan does not, however, in the 

affect the mutual fidelity of a married couple. 

“The plain around the lake is very fertile, well cultivated, and affords ex- 
cellent pasture to good horses of indigenous breed; these in point of beauty 
and powers of endurance do not only rival the Persian horses, but even excel 
them in the latter quality. The horses at Gembeh and Nembekh in particular 
are Very fine: they are sold at high i gore at Cabul and Candahar, and sent in 
large numbers to the markets of Yarkend and Kashgar, where they are known 
under the name of * Namganat,’ and from whence they even | Pekin. It 
is noteworthy that the Kambali tribe;do not know how to ride, so that the 
purchaser of a horse is obliced to break itin himself. ‘This ia attributable to a 
a superstition which is prevalent against the use of metal bits, in conse- 

uence of which halters are alone need. ‘The horses, nevertheless, are so docile 

that they obey the whistle, clapping of the hands, and other signals of their 


“On the 2ist May we orossed the Tambir mpi which is formed by the 
confluence of three rivulets, the Gembeh, Rori, and Nambeh, afd flows to the 
south-wert, Seige beatae of Peresima the Tambir receives, on its Tight, 
the Sursa rivulet, flowing from the north, and which we | to ascend, 
The valley of this river is formed by the Zelturbak Mountains, and it is one 
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“Tt was the first time after leaving India that I found truffies on my 


» journey; they wore obtained in the Surea Valley, where they are dug up by 


small black pigs. ‘The natives do not eat the truffles, from an idea that they 
are produced by thunder striking the earth, hence their native nam or 
thunder-nuts. This, however, did not prevent me from enjoying a young fowl 
with troffies for my dinner. ‘The aspect of the Zelturbak Mountains is very 
striking: sinking gradually towards the south-east, they at last merge into a 


plain limited by rugged and precipitous sides, and covered with fine turf and 
is 


excellent grasses; this level expanse is more than 2 jarsangs in breadth, and 
stretches northwards oa far as the Snowy Mountains, of which the dominating 
points are Chatkamiri, Lo, Ertimbu, and Deazir, 

“We had just left the village of Akhtulimbu when the whole country 
became enveloped in a grey mist which nearly stifled us. As it was im- 
possible to advance we halted, after having traversed less than a parang, ‘The 
vapour was #0 dense that we could not see a yard before us. ‘This fog is of 
frequent occurrences during the spring, and is called the omimir, The ine 
habitants consider it very unhealthy, and do not leave their houses while 
it Insts ; but when forced to go out, the gall-nut, growing here in abundance, 
is used by them as an antidote against the injurious effects of this vapour, 
One of these nuts is placed with a little salt on the point of a knife and washed 
down with wine. We also found this an excellent remedy, although it made 
us feel a little sick at first. The mist lnsted until 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
when it suddenly disappeared. The grass and ground was covered with a 
malodorous dew and a white frost, which made the air very sharp. <A violent 
wind blew from the snow-covered mountains extending on the right of the 
soles & Both men and beasts were so fatigued with the short stage performed 
this day that we were obliged to make an early halt for the night on A ips borders 
ofa mineral spring. During the night three of our camels and a horse died, 
The mist produced an unfavourable impression on the Hindoos, who in 
began to grumble ; my position, therefore, resembled somewhat that of Moses 
in the Wilderness. ‘To homonr my followers, | gave directions that a whole 
skin of arrak should be served out to them. I[ observed many tortoises in 
these parts, whose shells were very handsome, and whose flesh afforded me an 
excellent repast. We saw many large birds here, some of which resembled 
the bustard ; the native name for them is Husibe, and they are remarkable for 
their majestic strut and formidable and curling spurs. ‘Their flesh ia ver 
tough, but their liver is tender and tasty. Their smaller feathers ei 
make excellent beds, if the natives only knew the use of such domestic 
luxuries, 

“On the following day we proceeded along a hilly and harassing toad 
which skirted the Robiri Mountain; we were only able to reach Ulehuma 
Village, at the source of Luli rivulet, by mid-day. This was the first settlement 
of the Belor-Ombo people, who inhabit the valley of the rapid Andinig torrent 
find its affluents. Thar language and crstome differ but little from those of 
the Gobis and Kambalia; their dress, however, is peculiar to them : instead 
of the woollen underelothing of the other tribes, the Belor-Ombos, both men 
and women, wear long trowsera and shoes of wild gont’s skin, which thes 
prepare very skilfully and dye red and yellow. heir shoes are soled with 
thick bear's hide, and fastened to the feet with straps and strips of birch-harkk, 
When hunting in the mountains they wear guiters, or overalls, of black goat's 


Lr. 

“Leaving Luli Valley we turned northwards And. commenced 4 cending 
along the course of the Andinig torrent,” which mohes down the wooded 

* We ha med the Ardini ! 6 be the upper source of the Kameh River, as 
which Chitral is situated, and which discharges itself into the Cabul below Jel- 
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Wumbi Mountain in an uninterrupted cascade fora distance of several parsangs. 
In this valley there are the two lakes Logti and Vurkunsk, floating on the 
surface of which we observed a considerable quantity of asphalt. We met with 
great difficulties at Balgi village, the elders of which demanded considerable 
presents in cloth and other articles for allowing us to rocead, and for guiding 
us up the valley of the Ardinig as far as its source. The negotiations extended 
over several days, so that we were ay able to resume our journey on the 28th 
of May. Pua med Bios te ek ote : of the torrent, as far as Tserberi village, 
was the worst that I had as yet traversed in all my travels. The banks of the 
rapid Ardinig torrent were so encumbered with rocks and roota of trees that 
we were obliged to ascend along its bed. The men managed to get along, 
though with great difficulty, by jumping from rock to rock ; but the horses and 
cam tled yoked a along, stumbling at every step. I here lost my 
best mule, which broke its front lees, in consequence of which I was obliged 
to order it to be killed. Beyond Akhtiling village we at last emerged out of 
the wood and entered on a very fine grassy plain. Here we passed the night, 
and reached on the following gd the village of Verivist, situated near 
Mulgon rivulet, which flows from the north-east, and after a junction with the 
Efirik, which rons from the north, forms the Ardinig. Both rivulets take 
their rise in a high snow-clad mountain, the several cresta of which bear 





songs names, while the whole mountain possesses no distinguishing appel- 
iW tie 


“From Verivist we continted our journey through Manglambi village, and 
creasing the River Mulgon, ascended up to its source, from whence, proceeding 
ache a rocky cleft, we reached the summit of the rugged declivity of the 
ridge of mountains between Kumbut and Vahtimal glaciers, A violent storm 
arose at five o'clock in the afternoon, accompanied with o fall of fine snow, 
which compelled us to seek shelter under a ledge of rock, and to pass the 
Bren are. In sate om te violence of the storm, I could a help reiting 
several passages aloud our great poet Klopstock. My Hindoos imagine 
that I was praying, and, re, ne supposed pious example, made loud 
supplications to their Deity, Gori-Rasha, who 1 imagine must have been a 
“The bad weather subsided on the following day, and, traversing another 
vague, an extensive valley broke upon our view, This was a very grateful 
sight, and I sincerely praised God for it, as there is nothing so tedious as travel- 
ling through mountains where one is exposed to perpetual danger in clamberin 
over rocks, A plain extends from Kimbira rivulet, which, though broken an 
rigged, is in some parts covered with grass, yielding almndant pasture for 
cattle. There are several small lakes here containing plenty of fish of flat 
shape; they are very rich, but rather bitter to the taste, and some of my men 
were very sick after eating them. The climate bere is very rigorous, and the 
depredatory Kalnshes migrate at the end of the summer with their steeds 
from one part to the other, while in spring and early summer they frequent 
the country to the eastward of the Ergibash ridge of low hills, When we 

here the Kalush was on amicable terms with the Belor-Ombos, 
ee tribes differ from each other in language and type, The Kalushes have 





lafuhad, just ns the Maritpan a: to us to be the commencement of the 
Pandjkim, which ditharges ital? below Peshawer. These two rivers are most 
en identical with those named Solet and Gurei by the historians of 

l + Separated from the whe by a singh conte range, we 

a Modakbshon branch of 1 os from Kiaproth’s itinerary (| trans- 
lated from the Chinese, 1821) which spears, howerer rg ec heen previons= ly 
known wvauee. is marked on Weilandt’s map of Iran, published in 1557. 
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Kalmuyk faces, and are distinguished by their flat noses, and eyes set very far ; 
anh They have no villages, but live in felt tenta.* On the Bist of May 

@ head of this tribe paid me a visit, and I coneluded a satisfactory hy onda 
with him for horses, The horses here were not only as good as those of Gem 
beh and Nembeh, but likewise cheaper and more docile. On the 4th of June 
we remained encamped at Kulsha+ lakes, where 132 excellent horses were 
delivered to me; and these on the following day I sent off to Bengal in charge 
of Lieutenant Harvey, together with my sick interpreter and eight sepoys, All 
these horses were unfortunately seized by the Mahratias, causing me subse 
aneney much unpleasantness, from which, however, I freed myself, thank 

+ With honour, 

“Our enjoyment of the plain was not of long duration, as it terminated 
at Talikbar spring, where the mountains commenced azain. We found it 
necessary to relieve our jaded camels hero of a portion of their packs, which wa 
its summit we descended into a valley teeming with gndflics, which irritated 
and ann our cattle exceedingly. These insects aha beret us ag far as 
Vaghin Mountain, which stands alone in the fertile Garil Valley. A fow par- 
sangs northwards, between two small salt lakes, is Fulma, the first village of 
the Belor-Gabsus, who closely resemble the Belor-Ombos, excepting that the 
Villages of the former are surrounded by courts and gardens, At the foot of 
Kor Mountain, within a short distance of the above village, there are some 
mines of native copper and malachite, out of which the natives extract the ore 
in very solid and ingeniously constructed smelting-ovens. They are principally 
region, Formerly very rich workings existed at Kvelbi Mountain, occurring 
on the north-west, where there was also « village; this mine having become 
exhanated is now abandoned, 

» “At Tahtomar, near Tahtor rivulet, a quarrel arose between my people and 

the natives, which might have ended very seriously, as one of my men had 
already been wounded in the head by a stone hurled from a sling, in the use 
of which the natives are very dexterous. It cost me considerable trouble to 
restore pence, and this I was able to do only owing to the good nature of the 
natives ; my people being entirely to blame in the matter. 

“In a brad and vied deep defile, surrounded by very high escarpments, 
and between Valbuni and Parilunar mountains, the traveller arrives at Lake 
Valbuni, the water of which is bright green and apparently unfathomable 
Several streams feed this lake, which sonnet an peace of mie * these 
Were often seen pursued by large pike, locally cal dub, There is also a very 
rich copper-mine in the Vieinity of Adsic and Lupe [Lopaha ? syoniiedsts wicks 
by the inhabitants of Nareng village. It ia from this tin adds af copper 





a 





* These were in all probability Borate, who also nomadise on the western side 
of the Bolor range, along the upper sources of the Oxas, and amidst the settle. 
ments of the Belors, as is to be seen from Wood's account.—Note of Venbitef 

f In working in the itinerary of our traveller on the map, Lake Kulsha and 
the marronding high plateam occurred exactly at that spot which on other maps js 
represented as the intervening part between Sary-kul, the source of the Oxns, 
and Kara-kul, out of which issues one of the affluents of the Yarkend-Daria, 
According to Wood's observations, the western extremity of Sary-kul lies under 
lat. 37° 27', and long. 91° 20' of Ferro, Our traveller gives 30° for the latitude 
of Kulsha lakes: but it must be observed that all his latitudes are excessive. If 
We suppose that in calculating his obeervations he made a mistake with 
to the sun's edge, and make an allowance of 32' for the apparent diameter of the 
fin, we shall arrive at 37° 27", s8 given Wood. Further, our author places 
Cashmere at 34° 27’, whereas it is situated im 34° 4' 6", the difference of 32’ 4", 
being the same as that in the case of Sary-kul and Kulsha,—Jhid. : 
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that the Belor-Gabsus derive their name, Galvw being the native name for 
copper, ‘The inhabitants of this part of the country carry on a considerable 
trade in this metal with Yarkend and Kashgar, selling it to the Chinese, who 
use it in colning copper pieces of money, called chokis, out of it. The Belor- 
Gobsu are only indirectly subject to the Chinese, ‘The valley to the south of 
the high Solgir and Klishan mountains occupied by this tribe does not belong 
tothe Chines, _ 

“On the Sth of June we d 





‘On deseended from a high mountain-ridge imto a 
valley in which the Birtengur River* flows from west to east, forming the 
boundary between the Chinese military district of Yarkend and the Helor 
territory. 

“On some wooded beights to the left we observed the two Chinese forts of 
Kalga and Zartig, from which ae were stationed along the bank of the 
river. When travelling through the Belor country, 3 assumed, by wey of 
precaution, the character of an Armenian merchant bound to Kashgar 
with a small caravan. In this character the custom-honse officers allowed 
me to pass without any difficulty, after levying only 9 per cent. on my 
goods and accepting some presents with which I was obliged to satisiy 
their cupidity. From the river 1 was conducted to Zartig and brought 
before the Chinese commandant, who enjoys the title of wharify (uheridy). 
I was supplied by him with a passport, to which wns fixed o seal 
callod the tama, and on receipt of this document I was able to continue 
oy ane with my companions to Kashgar. In return for this rt 
I had to make the commandant a present of three ounces of silver. The 
pass proved of great service when we came to the ‘ ulwases’ of the Chumhars 
(Djnpgare), almyk mce who wander here as guardians of the frontier; 
all’ these Chumbars were mounted on excellent horses, They live in felt 
tents and nomadize on the neighbouring plains, The first ‘ wus’ we came to 
while still in the wooded country was sitnated near two mined towers called 
Zaisan-gur. Here we passed the night. On the following day we journeyed 
across a fine and very fertile plain as far as Boriltat River, on the right 
bank of which we found Zaisang-Lobo encamped with his‘ wlusses,” while on 
the left stood the camp of Zaisang-Korcha. On the latter bank is situated 
Bolorbom village, the honses of which are built of wood. The village ts 
inhabited by 80 Belor families, who are completely under Chinese subjection, 
nnd earn their livelihood by carrying on a trade with the neighbouring tribes 
and the Tartar traders of Kashgar.” 


After remaining at Kashgar our traveller proceeded westwards 
along the river Yapuar, and subsequently again entered the 
country of the Belors, near Kara-kul Lake. 


“About ten years ” he states, “a battle was fought between the 
Chinese and Belors, teriunating in the subjection of the latter; this engage- 
ment took place between Alalyk and Ulgatch mountains, south-west of Ka 
kul. The Belors held the Rerlat Pass in the Pegeek Vane while the 
Chinese were posted on the shores of Kara-kul Lake. The Chinese General 
Kulingtu bad about 5000 horsemen with about an equal body of infantry, o 





yo jhinproth on his map calls this river the Chagan-Usu, ot Aksu.—Note of 
+ In the Chinese itinerary translated by Klaproth in 1821, the River Boroldai 


is given as one of the eastern affluents of the Bolor, Most probably it has o 
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small portion of which was armed with matehlocks, He was also reinforeed 
by several thousand Burnts, and dispamd of 22 dremburike or guns, “The 
Belors numbered 15,000 men, and might without difficulty have held the 
pass with a twentieth of their force; they, however, had the rashness to come 
out with their whole strength into the rocky valley leading from Ulgatch 
Mountain to the source of the Kir-Agaich River, with a view of attacking the 
Chinese in the rear. But the Uhinese general, learning their plan from two 
fugitives, sent messengers to the Kalmyks and Buruts stationed in reserve in 
the Yapuar Valley, and there, bringing up their guns, fell on the Belurs at 
Kir-Agatch, surrounded them, cut the greater part of them to pieces, and 
entered Ulzutch Valley on the heels of the fugitives, ay ing in this manner 
in the rear of the Belors. The Chinese General, on hearing the cannonade, 
attacked the enemy in front, and the unfortunate Belors finding themselves 
between two fires were forced to capitulate. The reigning Belor family fell 
into the hands of the victors, and were despatched to Pekin, where they were 
executed, The same Chinese general who subjugated the region governs it at 
the present moment. 
“On the 26th of June we halted at this pass, which really is the key to 
all the countries lying to the eastward, na all the roads leading from the weat- 
ward converge within a short distance of it. It is surprising that the inhabit. 
ants of this region, although they built the fortifications, a Which the ring 
are still visible to the south of the defile, did not also fortify the Pass itself 
which could be done with very little trouble. The excellent ringle- 
stone bridge built by them over the Aksu is still in existence. We passed the 
night on a considerable eminence rising at a distance of half an agatch to the 
south of the bridge. The rapid Pana rivulet, which rushes through a narrow 
and ae ravine in the direction of the Bolor River, takes its rise at this 
point. We passed an eneampment of some of the nomadising Chingir-Gerbas 
at the mouth of the latter river,” and we afterwards found their tents scat- 
tered along the whole course of the river as far as the town of Bolor, Thera 
are many ruins scattered throughout this deep and awfully glooiwy valley, 
which would lead to the supposition that it was at one time inhabited by a 
settled race.t It is snid that the i i of this people stood near Kaolit 
Mountain, and spread along both banks of the Mingis rivulet, where many 
ruins are still to be seen. I was fortunate enough to obtain two silver coing, 
found on this spot; on the obvenw side of one of these was a human faoe 


surrounded by pete of light, and the reverse side bore an inscription in charac. 


tera quite unintelligible, though resembling somewhat the Syriac writing T 
afterwaris saw in Mabometan books at Samarcand. But these ale the 
mullahs were not able to decypher, | | 

“ After crossing the Kuzluk rivulet we entered a dense forest called 
Kasbatu, which stretches over an extent of 12 agatch in a south-westerly 
direction to the very borders of Badakhshan. On the right bank of the Bolor 
we encountered a lunge horde of nomads, amongst whom I remained for several] 
days buying horses. TI purchased 980 horses in all from them, and despatched 
them to Kashgar in charge of one of my men, in whose care | also forwarded 
two copies of the account of my joumer, together with all the ges shical 
maps that had been completed by me up to that time, 1 deemed it advisable 
to take this precaution so as to ensure them against accidents that might 





befall me. 
® On Elaproth’s itinerary the ing-grounds of the Chingirs are also shown 
in aloes i ty to Dearyk-kul.— Note of Veniulo/. 





With respect to the Belor kingdom, we learn from Huen-Tsan and the 
Chinves Asei et that Chakhu-Haomed, the ruler of this state, became subject 
to China ‘in I 749,— Joi, 
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Retween Absulash and Elirator mountains there is a large mine of native 
cinnabar, which is worked by the inhabitants of these parts, and the produce 
disposed of at Bolor and Badakhshan in its native state and in the form of 
mercury. This mine yields 40,000 ounces of silver. mg the wandering 
Belor-Omis we tasted some very strong spirit which they called felik arad, 
and distilled from black berries resembling cherries.” 

Here we shall conclude our extracts from the account of the 
‘Journey through Upper Asia.’ On the 3rd of July Georg 
Ludwig you reached the town of Bolor, and remained there 
sraraliwasks: at the request of the Chinese General, proceeding 
afterwards to Badakhshan, with regard to which town he observes, 
consistently with the testimony from other sources, that it is 
peopled by Mahometans. At this point of his journey Georg Ludwig 
von -quitted for a time the country of the Belors and entered 
that of the Tadjiks. From hence he again journeyed northwards, 
and must have once more eanogitecod:| the former race, namely, 
at Vokhan. I say must have, because one passage in the Chinese 

ography adduced by Klaproth* bears incontestable evidence 
of shan being peopled by an Indian race, differing entirely 
from the Mahometan Baits Turkistanis, and Tadjiks. I have 
already given some account of Vokhan in my article on the 
‘omir, 1 shall therefore merely observe here, that the Chinese 
eopraphy and itinerary translated in 1821 bear uniform evidence 
that a road runs from this emall town to Kashgar, Lake 
Djarik-kul, or immediately across the axis of the Bolor Mountains 
This doubtless is the same road along which the Chinese general 
Fu-dé proceeded to Badakhshan with a large army when in pursuit 
of Boronda and Hozitchman, so celebrated in the history of 
Eastern Turkestan, It is interesting to find that the Chinese 
geography affords us an idea of the former populousness of these 
parts. According to this testimony, the small Bolor territory 
contained, senranls the middle of the last century, a population 
of 30,000 families in the valley of the Bolor River; while that of 
Badakhshan amounted to 100,000 families. From this it will be 
seen that this region is not so thinly inhabited as its mountainous 
and elevated situation would lead one to suppose. 

In order to elucidate the accompanying map, I shall now in 
conclusion recur to some of the accounts given by other European 
travellers, namely, Burnes and Wood, respecting the limits of dis- 
tribution of the Belors and other Kaffir tribes. “Phe first of these 
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* Kisproth, ‘Magusin Asiatique,’ vol. i. p. 92. I am inclined to think that 
thre Helors partly populate the northern soidoneot Badakhshan, if we may judge 
tee the local names of objects in that . In constrocting my map, however, 

ee ee this suppositinn, chiefly beenuse it is searcely possible 
as fe . ide nt subjects of a Mussulman 
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s, Tadjiks, i.e. a race akin to the Iranian Persians, It is only the 
rulers of this principality who lay claim to a descent from Alexander 
the Great, that is to say, to a non-Agiatic origin. Hence it would 
appear that the Belors do not spread into the valley of the Sharud, 
and are most probably confined to the valley of the Bolor River, 
On the other hand, however, we read on the same authority that 
the Khan of Kunduz had succeeded in subjecting Chitral ‘to his 
rule, and was in receipt of tribute from this town in slaves, whom 
he usually despatched to Bukhara for sale. This, again, evidently 
referssto unbelievers or Kaffirs, who, as Burnes states, speak a 
distinct dialect. Wood likewise, in the valley of the Amu-Daria, 
or Pandj, beyond Ish-Kashm Pass, met with a strange race of 
people who interested him no less than the Pamir Kirghines 
these latter having strayed beyond their usual haunts at the period 
of Wood's visit. He informs us that among the former he found 
some traces of the doctrines of Zoroaster, and also saw two ruined 
temples. All this testimony tends to define the western limits of 
prevalence of this enizmatical race; while with regard to their 
northern limits of distribution, we possess the testimony of our’ 
traveller Georg Ludwig von —— in two places of his narrative, 
and also of that of Klaproth. The southern limits of the Kaffir- 

Sry hema have for some years past been pretty accurately detined 

on European maps, from the accounts supplied by Elphinstone, 

Burnes, and others. Their eastern limits, however, the evidence 

of Chinese geography notwithstanding, cannot yet be fixed with 

any certainty in the absence of more accurate ethnological data, 

In all probability the inhabitants of Iskardo, Gilgit, and of the 

parts adjomimg Karshu are of this race. To prove this it is 

requisite to obtain correct physiological and linguistic data. Even 

a brief vocabulary of the dialect spoken there would be of the 

greatest value; and a philological examination of the words of 

the dialect of Chitral, cited by Burnes, and of the dictionary of 
the Dardu language, compiled by Cunningham, would prove ex- 
ceedingly interesting, 





XAXL—On the Exploration of the North Polar Region. By 
Captain SHERARD OsBoORS, B.N., C.B.* 
Read, January 23, 1565. 
Arctic discovery, however imperfectly treated, must always, I 
feel sure, claim the attention of all true lovers of geography and 
physical science, especially that of a Society which, in its present 
prosperity, represents the deep interest recently exhibited by all 
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grades of the public in the solution of the problem of a communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic, and of the world-wide 
sympathy in the noble devotion by which that mystery was solved. 
I meal not, therefore, offer an apology to the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society for any effort upon my part to show 
the perfect Cnirscioge’ of an exploration of the blank space 
around our Northern Pole, and to place before you opinions 
entertained by myself, and those of my brother Arctic explorers 
who do wet belong to the new school of “rest and be thankful” 
men, either in science or naval achievement, and who are na. more 
wepared to turn their backs upon the Arctic Regions because 
‘ranklin died. off King William's Land, than you would wish 
them to do so to an enemy's fleet, because Nelson fell at 
‘Trafalgar. 

In the year 1818, Baffin’s discoveries upon the one hand, and 
those of Hehring upon the other, with dots for the mouths of the 
Mackenzie and Hearn rivers, was all we knew of the strange 
labyrinth of lands and waters now accurately delineated upon our 
‘charts of the Arctic Zone, Sailors and travellers, in thirty-six 
years, have accomplished all this: not always, be it remembered, 
in well-stored ships, sailing rapidly from point to point, but for the 
most part by patiently toiling on foot, or coasting in open boats 
round every bay and fiord. Sir Leopold McClintock tells the 
Royal Dublin Society that he estimates the foot explorations 
accomplished in the search for Franklin alone at about 40,000 
miles. Yet during those thirty-six years of glorious enterprise by 
ship; by boat, and by sledge, England only fairly lost one expedi- 
tion, and 128 souls, out of forty-two successive expeditions, and 
has never lost a sled@e-party out of about one hundred that have 
toiled within the Arctic Circle. Show me upon the globe's 
surface an equal amount of geographical discovery, or in history as 
arduous an achievement, with a smaller amount of human sacrifice, 
and then [ will concede that Arctic exploration has entailed more 
than its due proportion of suffering. 

They who assert that our labours and researches have merely 
added so many miles of unprofitable coast-line to our charts, had 
better compare our knowledge of Arctic phenomena to-day with 
the theories enunciated by men of learning and repute a century 
ago. They should confront our knowledge of 1864 with that of 
1800 upon the natural history, meteorology, climate, and winds of 
the Arctic Regions. They must remember that it was there we 
obtained the clue, still unravelled, of the laws of those mysterious 
currents which flow through the wastes of the ocean like two 
mighty rivers—the Gulf Stream, and the Ice Stream; they must 
remember that it was there—in Boothia—that the two Rosses first 
reached the Magnetic Pole, that mysterious point round which 
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revolves the mariner's compass over ove half of the Northern 

‘“ hemisphere ; and let the world say whether the mass of observa- 
tions collected by our explorers on all sides of that Magnetic Pole 
have added nothing to the knowledge of the laws of magnetic 
declination and dip. They should remember how, a few years 
ago, it was gravely debated whether man could exist through the 

* rigours and darkness of a Polar winter, and how we have only 
recently discovered that Providence has peopled that region to the 
extreme latitude 7 reached, and that the animals upon which 
they subsist are there likewise, in winter as well as in summer, 
All this, and much more, should be borne in mind by those cynics 
who would have you believe we have toiled in vain; and I old, 
with the late Admiral Beechey, “that every voyage to the North 
has tended to remove that veil of obscurity which previously hu 
over the geography and all the phenomena of the Arctic Res 
Before those voyages all was darkness and terror, all beyond the 
North Cape a blank ; but, since then, each successive voyage has 
swept away some gloomy ng 1 PRES has brought to light some 
new phenomenon, and tended to the advancement of human 
knowledge.” 

I will not dwell sep the personal hardships or risks incurred— 
they can be easily discounted at any Insurance Company in the 
City of London, and the privations are best appreciated by those 
who have been sledging over the barren grounds of T6° x., and are 
not scared by the recollection of cold fingers and banian days, 
Men do not volunteer for certain death or starvation, and I can 
only say that so popular is Arctic service with our sailors, that I 
am frequently asked by old shipmates, “Are we going up that 
way again, sir? Please don't forget I am a volunteer!” The 
fact is, more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from the 
diseases incident to service in China and the coast of Africa, 
within the last four years, than ever fell in thirty years of Arctic 
service, and our seamen and officers know it, And, after all, the 
dangers of exploration in the north are those common to like 
undertakings in all unknown cee 2 and Grant seeking 
for the sources of the Nile, Burton at Harar, Freemont in the 
Sierra Nevada, Livingstone on the Zambesi, or Burke and Wills 
in the hungry wilds of Central Australia, have all moments of as 
great peril as Kane ever endured in Smith Sound; or McClure 
passed through in Banks's Land. 

I will, therefore, without further preamble, deal with the points 
which are the most important for our consideration. | 

First. The direction from which a Polar exploration should be 
undertaken with the least risk and greatest probability of success, 

Second, The mode in which such an exploration should be exe- 
cuted, and the scientific results likely to accrue. 
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We have before us a circumpolar chart. Mark the nearest 
known points to the Pole—the extremes of Spitzbergen and North 
Greenland. Let us first deal with Spitzbergen. Hakluyt Head 
is about 600 miles from the Pole: in the last century the whale 
fishery was situated off that Cape, and we have the concurrent 
testimony of all those ancient fishermen to prove that the sea was 
often found clear of ice for another hundred miles further north. 
I say, therefore, that sailing-ships have been in that direction 
within 500 miles of the Pole. For the information of thoee more 
sanguine than myself of the existence of open water at the Pole 
through the action of the Gulf Stream, I annex a table collated, 
Slee kind friend Mr. Markham,* from the data furnished to the 

al spe A by the Hon. Daines Barrington, Colonel Beaufo 
and others, You will there find that stout old Dutch and Engtich 
ee vowed they had been as far north as the 88°, some to 

N., and many into the 82° parallel: indeed one old sailor 
declared to Master Moxon, hydrographer to Charles I, of glorious 
memory, that “ he had sailed. two degrees beyond the Pole!” but 
it is only fair to add that this waz said in dreamy Amsterdam, over 
strong Dutch beer, | 

Iam content, however, to point to the position reached by the 
late Sir Edward Parry, in his boat expedition from Spitzbergen in 
1827. There, at on rate, he stood upon a fone sea of ice on 
the night of July 22, 1427, being then in lat. 82° 45’ w., exactly 
435 aphical miles from the Pole. He was constrained to 
give up th e attempt simply because the ice was being swept faster 
to the south than his men’ could drag their boats to the north. It 
was the height of the Arctic summer, and all the ice-fields were in 
motion. The experience of the last ey ears ere us Soon 
instead of starting on such a journey in June, Parry ought to have 
wintered in Seasiereen, and started for the North ea Febeunty 
and such is the perfection to which Arctic sledge-equipment is now 
brought, that the weights would be infinitely less for the men to 
drag, whilst the provisions would last months instead of weeks, 3 

But there are great objections to any effort to reach the Polar 
area by sledges aie Spitzbergen. You will observe as yet no 
known lands exist upon its meridian and to the north of the island ; 
consequently no fixed points for depts of provisions: whereas, in 
Smith Sound, we have a starting-point 120 miles nearer to the 
Pole, and there is good ground for believing (as I will show) in 
a further extension of continents or islands upon the meridian of 
the American and Greenland continents, which is not the case in 
nabs For instance, the floes which drift down upon Spitz- 
bergen from the north contain in their embrace no icebergs proper. 
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This tells us that no extensive lands lie upon that meridian; 
for the iceberg is a creation of the'land, born of a glacier, and not 
of the sea: whereas these icebergs abound in Smith Sound: and 
the glaciers, as Kane advanced northward, appeared to increase 
rather than diminish in extent, which would not be the case if 
the land ended abruptly near the Humboldt Glacier, in 80° x. 
latitude. 

Those vast accumulations of snow and fresh-water ice, and their 
beautiful creations the iceberg, tell us of great lands with lofty 
mountains and deep valleys retaining the moisture and snow-drit 
of ages, and promise that continuity of coast-line, and that frozen 
seaboard, which is only needed to enable our explorers to reach 
the Pole in safety. Greenland, therefore, and not Spitzbergen, is 
the direction I advocate. At the same time, do not jump to the 
conclusion that there is nothing to .reward the i in the 
direction of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla, for there is much yet to 
be seen and done there in scientific research. The bugbear of 
Arctic navigation is being gradually dispelled. ‘A Cruise in 
High Latitudes,’ and ‘ A Season among the Walruses,’ encourage 
us to hope, that where yachtsmen have not hesitated to go for 
pleasure, and where poor Norwegian fishermen yearly sail in 
almost open boats for hides, ivory, and the more precious livers of 
Arctic sharks, which produce, as you know, “pure ecod-/iver oil!” 
it is possible others will yet wend their way for love of science, and 
add to our knowledge of the laws of electricity, light, magnetism, 
temperature, and winds. 

ta Spitzbergen let us turn to Greenland. In the year 1853 
my lamented friend Dr, Kane entered Smith Sound, at the head of 
Baffin Bay, with his little brig, the Advance. At that time I wag 
serving with Capt. Richards, the present Hydiogrennee of the 
Navy, in an expedition in Wellington Channel, under Sir Edward 
Belcher : Kellett and McClintock were in Barrow Straits, McClure 
had just reached the waters of the Atlantic from the Pacific 
Ocean, Collinson and Rae were in Victoria Land and Boothia, 
and Inglefield had just made one of his summer trips to Beechey 
Island. There could not have been leas than four hundred Britis 
subjects within the Arctic seas. All our ships had been admirably 
found, and our crews lived in comparative comfort, for the re- 
sources of a nation and a great navy had been placed at our 
disposal, Dr. Kane's expedition was rather the result of private 
munificence, and a generous impulse of individuals; and it is only 
fair to Dr. Kane to say, that never in our times has a navigator 
entered the ice so indifferently poe for a Polar winter. With 
only seventeen followers, two o them mutineers, without a steam- 
power for his soll vessel, without proper sledge-equipment, 


without any preserved fresh meat, and a great insufficiency of 
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preserved vegetables, and with only coals enough to serve for 
twelve months’ fuel, the only matvel to me is, that he ever returned 


to relate his sufferings, They are only to be equalled by those of 


the navigator “James,” in Hudson Bay, two centuries earlier, 
God forbid that I should be thought to cast one reflection upon 
those warm-hearted Americans who came nobly forward, and said, 
“We too will aid in Arctic enterprise ;” but the fact is, that 
enthusiasm and high courage without uper knowledge and 
equipment must, on such service, infallibly lead to the suffering 
which Dr. Kane's followers endured ; and it is that which best 
explains how it was, that whilst our sailors, far beyond the present 
haunts of Esquimaux, waxed fat and fastidious, Kane's poor 
followers had to eat the raw flesh of animals to avert the ravages 
of scurvy brought on by a poisonous dietary of salt-meat. This 
much to meet the objections of those who point to Dr, Kane's 
thrilling narrative with a view to frighten us from Arctic explora- 
tion ; and I may add, that I know well that chivalrous man never 
penned those touching episodes to frighten men from high enter- 
prise, but rather to caution us to avoid his mistakes, and to show 
us how nobly the worst evils may be borne when the canse is a 

The brig Advance entered Smith Sound, but departed from an 
Arctic canon by keeping upon the eastern or lee-shore Instead of 
the western or weather shore; she was quickly beset, and fell into 
a bay GO miles further on, out of which she never again sailed. 

In the spring of 1854 a further exploration was accomplished, of 
about 160 miles of the Greenland coast, and the western land was 
observed for a still greater distance. The extreme of Greenland 
visited was a point beyond a stupendous tongue of the great 
pple and named Cape Constitution by the only man (Mr. 

orton) who reached it. This sailor could not get round the 
Cape because of water existing at the base of the cliffs; he could 
hot scale the cliff, because it was too steep; what more there is, 
therefore, beyond Cape Constitution, none of us know. Kane 
thought it the termination of Greenland. I entirely dissent from 
s0 hasty a conclusion, because I cannot believe that such a glacier 
as that of Humboldt, ever bearing the hundreds of icebergs, which 
Kane tells us of, into the waters of Smith Sound, was fed otherwise 
than by some extensive parent-glacier spread over a very great 
area; and this proclaims, in my opinion, a continuity of the Green- 
land shore, as thats was, undoubtedly, land on the opposite side as 
Cecambtng: wp dint be height of 

_-crambling up the face of Cape Constitution, to the height 

either 300 or 500 feet, Mr, Martin could see no ice to Secs: 
ward; to which I attach small importance, never having myself 
seen floe-ice from any altitude at a greater distance than 12 
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miles ; but he did see land rolling away to the northward, a bold 

but indented coast, he thinks, with a fine range of mountains 

ponine in the interior. This land ia appropriately named Grinnell 
sand, 

English and American hydrographers are at variance as to the 
assioned latitudes of Cape Constitution and Cape Parry, the two 
extremes discovered by Kane. I sincerely trust the American 
computation will prove correct. Cape Constitution will then be in 
81° 22’ »., and the point seen on the west land would be in about 
82° 30'N., or just 450 miles from our Pole, a distance equal to 
that of the Land's End from Balmoral. 

But in order that we may deal with the subject from its worst 
point of view, I am prepared to accept the more southern positiong 
assigned to the extremes by Admiral Collinson, Captain George, 
and Mr, Arrowsmith. They, as you will observe, place Cape 
Constitution in lat. 80° 56'N., and ¢redit Morton’s vision with a 
range of 60 miles; fixing Cape Parry in lat. 81° 56° only, or 
a distance of 484 miles from the Pole. I accept this as the 
distance we have to deal with, and declare that Cape and Grin- 
sp Land as my assurance of the perfect possibility of reaching the 

ole. 

Cape Parry is, as you see, a fixed point more than a degree and 
a half nearer to the Pole than Hakluyt Head, in Spitzbergen, 
and therefore the best point of departure for the exploration of the 
great unknown space before us, 7 

The distance of Cape Parry to the Pole and back is just 968 
miles; a distance which has been repeatedly exceeded by our 
Arctic sledge and boat parties since the year 1850, and far short 
of what we subsequently accomplished, as I will presently show. 

But, apart from mere proximity to the Pole, there are other 
conditions which recommend this route to our consideration, It 
will be remembered that at Cape Constitution a considerable 
extent of water was found to exist in the early summer. Recent 
Arctic explorations have taught us that this is no great novelty, 
Dr, Kane, however, believes it to be very extensive; but, as I have 

od reasons for being seeptical upon this point, and as the Pole 
is within our reach whether Kane's Polynia be great or small, I 
shall not urge the facilities which open water offers to a boat- 
navigation. The future explorer might hail open water if it were 
found to exist along the shores of Grinnell Land ; but, if not, he 
would be well satisfied with plenty of ice, and merely pray that 
the mainland or off-lying islands should be found to exist as far as 
the 87th parallel. And there is, I hold, more chance—far more 
chance— of that being the case, than of any open sea round our 
Arctic Pole. 

But Kane's Polynia evidently exists where there is a far greater 
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abundance of animal and ih life than we have found to 
exist round the waferholes of Regent's Inlet, Wellington Channel, 
or Lancaster Sound. The possibility, therefore, of future explorers 
of Smith Sound being able to vary their dietary with the flesh of 
deer, bear, seal, or wild-fowl, is an important recommendation to 
the route in question. 

In this meridian, too, we find human life extending to a higher 
latitude than in any other known direction. A fine tribe of Arctic 
savages was first discovered by Sir John Ross in lat, 75° 35' n., 
long. 65° 32’ w., in his voyage of 1818, Ross christened this 
isolated section of the great Esquimaux race, “Arctic High- 
landers.” ‘Through his interpreter, Sackense, he learnt that their 
tribe dwelt to the northward of the great glacier of Melville Bay ; 
by it they were entirely cut off from all knowledge of anything in 
that direction, and when Ross told them that his ship had come 
from the south, per replied—* It was not true; there was nothing 
but ice there!” Subsequent Arctic expeditions, as well as whale- 
ships, have had intercourse with these people and so far conciliated 
them, that instead of offering to kill Europeans, as they threatened 
in 1818, we find them in 1854 positively saving Kane and his fol- 
lowers from starvation, and cheerfully sharing food and lodgement 
with the poor sailors. Of this isolated group of the human family 
Dr. Kane gives us a very interesting account. Having no boats, 
nor a kno ledge of how to construct them out of bones and seal- 
skins, as other Esquimaux do, afraid to cross the two great ice- 
streams of Melville and of Humboldt, these poor creatures inhabit 
a region between the prongs of the Greenland Glacier, which 
embraces about (00 miles of coast-line, and they cannot penetrate 
far into the interior, for there, they said, was the “ Sernik Soak,” or 
Great Ice Wall! | 

Without any drift-wood, except a fragment of wreck at rare 
intervals, the Arctic Highlander is compelled to use bones alone 
in the construction of his sledge and weapons. The latter consist 
simply of knife, harpoon, and lance, bones lashed together with an 
iron Joins or edge ingeniously fitted from fragments of meteoric 
iron found in the country, or from scraps of iron hoops which reach 
the coast upon the casks of wrecked whalers. Without a bow or 
arrow, they are unable to kill reindeer or musk-oxen; the former 
range umnolested over the barren uplands at the base of the 

laciers; and the art of fishing is likewise unknown, for Kane saw 

es full of salmon-trout, which the Arctic Highlander could not 
catch, With his spear and harpoon, however, he slays the bear, 
seal, and powerful walrus; and in summer time nets vast quantities 
of the littl _ Auk, a delicious morsel well appreciated by all of ns 
who have visited those Crimson Cliffs of Beverley, as Hoss poeti- 
cally named their haunts. ‘These people are thus dependent for 
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subsistence upon the flesh of marine creatures, and consequently 
upon the existence of broken ice, or open water near the 
throughout every season of the year. Without it they would all 
perish in a single winter. But a Beneticent Providence has so 
arranged it that from the action of oceanic currents, and the 
destruction of the ice-fields by the large icebergs thrown off from 
the glaciers constantly sailing through them, there is always, even 
in the depth of a Polar winter, some “ North Water” to be found, 
and in it walrus and bear. The land, as I have said, yields these 
Arctic fishermen no animal food, neither can I discover an instance 
of their ever having been seen to partake of a single herb, grass 
or berry grown upon the shore; of vegetables or cereals they a ve, 
of course, no conception, and I know of no other people on the 
earth's surface who are thus entirely carnivorous. Kane says the 
must be an expiring race, I can find no proof of it, though no 
doubt, like all savage races, they are doomed to pass away or 
merge into those of a superior organisation. Where Ross found 
the Arctic Highlanders in 1818, they exist in 1864, and from 
occasional contact with Europeans have rather improved than 
deteriarated. All who have seen them, and I am one, describe 
the men as square-built, hearty fellows, deep-chested, bass-voiced, 
and merry-hearted. Ready to fasten on with their harpoon to a 
fierce walrus, and, line in hand, struggle for life with it upon the 
weak ice; or, aided by their dogs, bring the Polar bear to bay, 
and close in upon it with lance and knife; yet these poor savages 
showed in their kindness to the starving and not always rational 
erew of the Advance, that they were not deficient in the nobler 
attributes of our common nature. Their women, souls, were 
tender and sympathetic in their quaint way, for it is not ev 
European mother who would lend a nice warm babe to make a = 
pillow for a weary traveller, as the ladies of Etah did; and the 
spinsters of Smith Sound were fair enough to win the hearts of 
some on board the ddrance. Indeed, more than one little scandal 
related leads me to believe that, in spite of the struggle for exist. 
ence in 80° ., the unwashed, sealskin-clad beauties of Murchison 
Sound have their little flirtations, as well as their sisters of ampler 
robes in more southern climes, “ One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin ;” and I know nothing more strange in all Aretie 
adventure than when Kane was sp southward, to find his 
faithful bunter, Hans, voluntarily abandoning him and turning 
Aretic Highlander all for the love of Shanghu's pretty daughter— 
she had gently tended him when injured in a walrus-hunt. The 
elopement of the fond pair upon a bone-sledge, drawn by wild 
dogs, is perfect as an Arctic love-scene; but, unfortunately, Hans 
was already a married man. “Alas for Hans!” Dr. Kane pathe- 
tically observes. I say, “ Alas for Miss Shanghu!” 
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It has not been without a purpose that I have thus touched upon 
the habits of the Arctic Highlansers I have endeavoured to show 
you that, though carnivorous creatures, they are, after all, much 
as we are in other respects: it tella you that there, in Smith 
Sound, inhabitants exist who have helped the European and can 
do so again; and, above all, their existence is an incontestable 
proof of an amount of animal life being found in that latitude 
throughout the year and in all seasons. 

Kane says that his Arctic friends would not carry him beyond 
the Humboldt Glacier, and seemed to have no knowledge of lands 
to the north. Yet Morton found a fragment of an Eetuinssus 
sledge on shore between that glacier and Cape Constitution. May 
it not be that other Esquimaux exist there? and does not the 

uestion occur to you, How far does human life extend in Smith 
Sound? May it not reach much nearer to the Pole than even 
where Kane found it in 80? x. So far as we know, the Arctic 
Highlanders are confined to the Greenland shore; and for our 
purposes of exploration it would be well it were so. They would 
then be near enough to aid as hunters and sledge-drivers, and not 
so close as to endanger good order and discipline amongst a crew 
in hours of trial or suffering. f 

There is one more reason for preferring this route to any other, 
viz., that the Danish settlements extend along the coast of Green- 
land as high as 72° x. Kane in open boats carried off his men in 
safety to Upernavik, when it became imperative to do so; other 
navigators could do likewise, if any accident occurred to their ships 
in Smith Sound. ‘Trusting I have shown the right direction in 
which the proposed exploration should be attempted, I will now 
sketch out the mode in which it should be carried out; for the 
details would be too technical and voluminous to interest all geo- 
eraphers. ae 

\n exploration of the Polar area should always be sent under 
naval auspices and naval discipline. I have no faith in purely 
private expeditions on such a service as this I advocate. We need 
all the resources of a naval dockyard, all the especial knowledge 
eollected in various departments—whether in the preparation of 
vessels, food, raiment, sledges, or equipment—to insure the work 
being well and safely done. Wooden ships-of-war are now rotting 
and sinking at their anchors in our arsenals; all the old ladies 
round our seaports are cooking their tea with heart-of-oak from 
poor chopped-up gunboats. We don’t want three-deckers, but you 
might have them for the asking; you can be more modest, and 
ask for agli much smaller than wooden line-of-battle-shipe. 
Of course you will not expect the Admiralty to take the initiative 
in such matters. Columbus would never have reached the new 
continent ; the immortal would never have made his voyages 
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: round the world; the illustrious names of Franklin, Ross, a: 
“w Parry would not have been added to the rolls of fame; if you oo 
waited i Admiralties to originate scientific research and 

geographical exploration. | 

But [ have no doubt men of science—men who think the Navy 
and its officers and sailors exist for nobler purposes than to slay or 

: be slain—will find His Grace the Duke of Somerset just as amen- 
able to reason and healthy pressure as former First Lords have 
been. The Board, like other Boards, will, as good servants of the 
public, do whatever the public calls upon them to do; and it is by 
the action of public opinion, directed by the men of science in this 
country, that [ hope to see a Polar expedition sent forth in this 
generation under naval auspices, The avy needs some action to 
wake it up from the sloth of routine, and save it from the canker 
of prolonged peace. Arctic exploration is more wholesome for it, 
in a moral as well as a sanitary point of view, than any more 
Ashantee or Japanese wars. 

You are not going to educate us, work us up to the point of 
nautical perfection, awaken hopes and ambition, and then five us 
oakum to pick, or run us over the mast-head after top-gallant yarde, 
to keep down the spirit which intellectual progress has evoked. 
The navy of England, cries not for mere war to gratify its desire for 
honourable employment or fame. There are other achievements, 

it knows well, as glorious as victorious battle; and a wise ruler 
and a wise people will, I hold, be careful to satisfy a craving which 
is the life-b mot of a profession—indeed, I hold that it ought to be 
fostered and encouraged, | | 

Upon these grounds, as well as those of scientific results, would 
it be too much to ask for a fraction of the vast sum yearl sunk in 
naval expenditure, for two small screw-vessels and 120 officers and 
men, out of the 50,000 men annually placed at the disposal of the 
Admiralty ? | 

Let us suppose it granted, and two vessels like the Pioneer and 
Intrepid ready by the spring of 1866. They would sail for Baffin 
Bay, reach Cape York in August, and one vessel would be secured 
in or about Cape Isabella, leaving only twenty-five persons in 
charge of her; the other vessel, with ninety-five souls, would be 
pressed up the Western shore, either as far as Cape ran or in 
that direction, taking care not to exceed a distance of 300 miles 
from her consort. ‘hat autumn the southern ship would connect 
herself by depdta with the northern vessel, and the northern vessel 
would place out dep6ts towards the Pole ready for spring operations. 

In 1867 and 1868 sledge and boat operations should be directed 
towards the pole and over the unknown area, and in 1869, either 
in ships or by boat to Upernavik, our expedition would retire from 
Smith Sound, They would thus only have two winters and three 
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summers to encounter; a period which experience has taught us 


healthy men, with proper card, can well spend at a time in thoze # 


regions. 

Vith respect to the distance to be traversed by sledge, we have 
ample data to show that it has been exceeded by our sailors and 
mirines in the most sterile land yet visited within the Frigid Zone. 
For instance, in 1853, Commander McClintock's party did 1220 
geographical miles in 105 days; Lieutenant ecans did 1205 
miles ; and Captain Richards and I did 1093 miles, Mark, that 
all these distances are in excess of the 968 miles between Cape 
Parry and the Pole, Lieutenant Hamilton did 1150 miles with a 
dog-sledge and one man. Yet, in subsequent expeditions to tose 
of 1853, still longer marches have been accomplished, and the men 
suffered still less, In 1854 Mecham marched 1157 miles in only 
seventy days, a gain of a month in time, equal to a distance of G00 
miles more had it been necessary; and in 1859 Captain McClintock 
actually accomplished 1330 miles and Young 1150, and that dis- 
tinguished officer Sir Leopold MeClintock agrees with me in 
thinking that it is quite possible with proper management to extend 
# journey over a distance of 1500 miles, or just 500 miles more 
than are required to take a sledge from Cape Parry to the Pole 
and back, Thanks to hard-earned experience, we have learnt in 
ten years to double the period a sledge-party may support iteelf 
away from the ship, and trebled the th of the journeys to be 
accomplished ; yet at the same time reduced the labour of the 
seamen and the personal risk to its minimum. ) 

I am not vain enough to suppose my unsupported opinion of the 
practicability and safety of a sled, ploration of the Polar area 
would suffice to convince you all; butI can ag | a dpe to an 
officer of far greater experience, Captain Sir Leopold McClintock. 
He, writing to me in Dacauihes last, says: “Tam glad you are 
poking up the embers of Arctic discovery. I wish I were now 
preparing for a trip to the North Pole. I regard it as being 
within the reach of this generation; for knowledge, as you know, 
is power in sledge-travelling.” Can you doubt the practicability 
of such an exploration, I say, after such a declaration from an 
officer who has spent seven winters and ten summers in these seas ? 
Tam sure you will not; and that you will cay with me, that of all 
men he is the best fitted to-head such an expedition. 

érd Point. We have now to consider the final portion of my 





argument :—The advantages to be derived from an exploration of - 


the Polar area. 

In the first place, you as a scientific body have before you an 
unknown area of 1,131,000 square miles of the globe’s surface a 
sheer blank. Within that area you are profoundly ignorant 
‘whether there be lands or waters; whether, as some éay, it is a 
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silent frozen solitude, or an open sea teeming with animal life. Sp 
™ far as you as yet have explored in that direction, you have found 
the land capable of supporting not only animal, but human life. 

Moreover, as connected with physical geography, you have in 
80° of North latitude reached the only known spot where Nature 
yields to man no plant, herb, or grass, which he uses for food or 
nutriment. Yet, imperfect as the botanical exploration of that 
spot has been, we learn from the report of the able American 
botanist, Mr. Durand, that although Dr. Kane lost the major 
portion of his collection, the remainder “ was yet the richest and 
most interesting ever brought by Arctic or Polar explorer; ” and 
Kane added no less than twenty-seven species of plants to the list 
recently published by that eminent Arctic naturalist Sir John 
Richardson, as existing to the north of 73° of latitude. Provin 
that, at any rate, there was an error of 50 per cent. in the hotaniaal 
Beography of the region under consideration, 

To botanists, therefore, as well as geographers, there is everything 
to be discovered within the Polar area; and not only the botany 
of the land, but that of the sea, and of the fresh-water lakes and 
rivers flowing from the glaciers of that ice-bound region, Imme- 
diately in connection, too, with the distribution of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of the Polar Basin, we have to solve more 
than one strange anomaly in the climate that has been noticed 
upon its margin. 

The lowest known winter mean temperature has been recorded 
by Dr. Kane, in the very region which is so rich in Arctic flora, 
where the natives can support themselves alone upon the chase of 
marine creatures, and where the reindeer are so abundant that a 
traveller subsequent to Kane shot 600) head, and supported hig 

tty upon fresh food throughout a long winter.*  ‘T here, in 
Re nsselaer Harbour, with open water not far to the south, with 
open water, as he believed, not far to the north, Kane records a 
winter mean temperature lower than we have found at Melville 
Island, where at that season we feel sure that there was no open 
sea nearer than the Mackenzie River, or the entrance of Lancaster 
Sound. Mr. Schott, the able American meteorologist, puzzled 
with the anomaly of so low a temperature near the reported open 
Polar Sea, says that ‘it points conclusively to either a considerable 
northern extension of Grinnell Land on the one side and an 
eastern extent of Washington Land on the other, or to a con- 
siderable elevation of the interior on both sides of the channel 
above its level,” and acknowledges that his conclusions are at 

* Mr. Cornelins Grinnell informs me of this interesting fact connected with 
De, Hayes’ seoond visit to Smith Sound, 
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variance with the supposed existence of an ocean around the Pole _. ‘ 
free for navigation. ; af 
The fact is, that meteorology is quite as much at fault there 
as elsewhere when it proceeds to theorise upon insufficient data. 
And, in a scientific point of view, ] maintain that nothing could 
be more deeply rrineprent than a careful series of meteorological 
observations within the Polar area. Its climate is, as I have ~ 
shown, a mystery; and Kane's rough observations Se Ce to be 
verified, as well as those of our searching-expeditions, by sending 
out a scientific expedition, with people well versed and earnest in 
that science alone. 
In geology, and especially in the phenomena of those stupendous 
laciers, as well as the great ice-streams of Humboldt and of 
elville, there is much to repay the future explorer of Smith 
Sound. In the presence of men so eminently qualified to point 
out what is most deserving of scientific investigation under these 
heads, it would ill become me to do more than advert to the 
subject, Indeed, I feel I owe an apology to all men of science 
for even daring to touch upon subjects of which I as a gailor can 
have only the most irapenteraty knowledge, But I am also 
addressing myself to those who know little of such subjects, and 
who may be carried away by the cuckoo cry of * Cui bono?” in 
discussing further geographical exploration. ‘The learned Council 
of this Society are not likely to say so, I know well, or to ask me 
to demonstrate the necessity for further scientific research based 
upon an argument touching whale-oil, whalebone, walrus-hides, 
eeal-blubber, narwhal-ivory, deer-skins, peltry, or Upernavik 
graphite. I should as soon think of urging the exploration of 
New Guinea upon the speculation of profits arising from the tails 
of heated ats lise or er birds’-nests. . ; a 
vo! t the question before you upon purely scientific grounds ; 
and I sie yout Geographical Secletyerit you are not satisfied 
with the geographical harvest that awaits you there, to turn to the 
Royal Society and ask the learned Council whether there is 
anything likely to repay the ex Jorer of the Pole for his labours? 
can confidently appeal to its President, General Sabine. He 1s 
to-day the senior living officer of those who aceomy nied Ross and 
Parry in their early explorations of the Arctic Pome: In Spitz- 
bergen, Melville Tied. and East Greenland he collected those 
valuable data in terrestrial magnetiem which have subsequently 
led to the construction of those beautiful charts exhibiting the 
declination, inclination, and intensity of the magnetic force over 
otaen surface—a ase reduction of scientific eth “8 
Oot, purposes, which every sailor can appreciate and be 
grateful for, And does he tell ae that there is rnathing more to 
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be done in the Arctic Zone? On the contrary, in General Sabine’s 


® Address to the Royal Society, on November 30th, 1865, he dwells 


= 


especially on the pleasure with which he learns that the Swedich 
Government are about to carry out in Spitzbergen that measure- 
ment of an are of the meridian, the value and importance of which 
the learned General had urged forty years ago upon the attention 
of the British public, and which, he says, “1 had planned the 
means of executing, and which I ardently desired to be permitted 
to carry out A toma 

General Sabine’s original interesting pares upon the measure- 
ment of this arc was addressed to Mr. Gilbert, M.P., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society in 1826. In it he pomted out the 
facility offered by Spitzbergen fur a measurement of an are of the 
meridian extending over nearly 44 degrees of latitude, stating that 
the value of this measurement in the latitude of Spitzbergen, 
towards deducing the proportion of the polar and equatorial 
diameters by its combination with an arc near the equator, “ was 
most important;” and adding that its value would be “ equivalent 
to an are in Lapland of six times the extent of the are measured 





by the French Academicians,” 


Now the hope of the Royal Society of this measurement being 
at last obtained depends upon the scientific energy of the Swedish 
Government; but it so cs typ that in the expedition [ urge upon 
your attention there might be every arrangement made for a mea- 
surement of four degrees of the meridian upon the shores of Smith 
Sound. Ihave told you that one of the ships should be left about 
Cape Isabella, and the other pushed on to Cape Parry, or that that 

int is to be considered our main station for a Polar expedition, 

he intervening space is rather more than four degrees; and 
during the summer season, whilst the Northern Expedition was - 
absent, there could be no more profitable way of occupying those 
left in the charge of the ships than in doing euch a work as mea- 
suring an arc; the ice of the strait, I would submit, affording 
considerable facilities for such an undertaking ; and especial pro- 
vision in the expedition might be made for such persons as were 
well qualified to execute it. | a = 

As late, too, as November, 1864, we find General Sabine, in 
his Address to the Royal Society, calling the attention of that 
scientific body to some recent discoveries which attest the continua- 
tion of the tropical Gulf Stream to the shores of Nova Zembla, 
and to a communication from Professor Forchhammer, of Copen- 
hagen, “a valuable contribution to a great subject—the History 
of the Sea"—in which, by careful analysis, it is shown that, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, the saline ingredients in the sea-water decrease 
with increasing depth. This is found to hold good even to 
extreme depths; aud the existence of a Polar current in the 
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depths of the Atlantic is hence inferred, since it is a well-esta- 


blished fact that the Equatorial seas are richer, and the Polar seas ¢ 


poorer in saline ingredienta. Again, by analysis it has been 
proved that the current flowi donriv$hs Saat. ocan of Greenland 
Has an Equatorial and not a Polar origin—a mere recurring of 
the Gulf Stream after rounding Spitzbergen; and the learned 
President fairly argued—* May it not be possible that the iceless 
sea teeming with animal life, deseribed by Kane as viewed from 
the northern limit of his research, is, as he himself surmised, but 
an extension of the same Equatorial stream which produces cor- 
responding abnormal effects at every point to which its course has 
been traced?” and adds, “ when ohvsical researches shall be 
resumed within the circle which surrounds the Pole, this, perhaps, 
will be one of the earliest problems to receive solution.” Ina 
recent letter to me he eloquently and justly adds, “to reach the 
Pole is the greatest geographical ph cnn peor which can be 
attempted, and | own I should grieve if it should be first accom- 
plished by any other than an Englishman; it will be the crowning 
enterprise of those Arctic researches in which our country has 
hitherto had the pre-eminence.” 
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Abombo tribe, 70. 
Absgulash, 278, 
poe een 1v9, 
bol-Fazan, 267. 
Adhir, 275, 
Adam Bay, 229. 
Adankodret, 54. 
Adelaide River, 227 ef seq. : 
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Agaam Lake, 127. 

Agassiz, Professor, 119, 
Aghastya-mullay, peak of, 184. 
Ahapihe River, Lov. 

Aicinam River, 98, 

Ainos, description of, 175. 
Akhtiling, 274. 

Akhtolimbu, 273. 

Akongros, Madagascar tribe, 62. 
Aksu, 164, 257. 

Alalyk Mountains, 256, 276. 
Albany Island, 51. 


_— Pass, 52. 
Albert 


Lake, 12. 

Nyanza, height of, 16, 18. 
Alexander the Great, 263, 
Alipee Mad-bank, 195, 
Altyn-Hashis, 253. 
Ambalamvoulok, 60, 
Ambazote, 60, 
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Ambinanino, 60, 

Ambodi Naran, 59. 

Amu-Daria, 249 ef eq. 

Anamallay Mountains, 183 

voptioaly Mr. C. J., map of Damara 
Land, 247. 

Andidjan, 251. 

Andijanis, 267. 

Andivorante, 52, 53. 

Andriantiora, 60. 

Angora River, 245. 

Anjengo, 197. 

Raton Bey. 24, 237. 

Anting Gate of Peking, 155. 

Aornos Hill, 268. 








Apingi country, 67. 

Apono country, 68, 

Apple-trees, native, Western Australia 
217. 

Aquiry River, 87. 
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Araea River, 100, 

Aramboly Pass, 154, 

Arara trite, 92. 

Arctic Highlanders, 286, 
Regions, 279 ef avg, 
Ardinig Kiver, 264, 273, 274. 
Ardod Mountain, 271. 

Arity River, 126, 

Arnheim's Land, 229, 
Arrowsmith, J., 253, 
Aryvalum, 197. 

Asbulash, 257. | 
Ascension, Palestine, altitude of, 202, 
Asferah, 250, 

Asferah-chai, 265. 

Ashango country, 69, 
Ashangui tribe, 70, 

Ashira country, 65, 
Assambhoo, 184, 

Asua Kiver, &. 

, height of, 16, 18. 
Atabbi River, 5, 

Atbara Hiver, 198, 

Attock, 268, 

Augustine's Bay, 245, 
Augustus Water, 204, 

Aviia tribe, 66, 

Awaz Ali, 160, 
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Hactria, 263, 
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Balasore Hills, 181, 
Baloereal G 192, : 
on Creek, 35. 

Soop growing wild on Puris River, 

Banks Islanders, $4. 

Baobubs, West australia, 207, 215. 
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